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‘Because her father loved to fish—' 





If you are a member of the 
Izaak Walton League, will 
ou accept a Water-Witch 
[xpert (our finest) Fly, with 
our compliments? Men- 
tion your local chapter. 


With the fly, we will send you a booklet 
containing a little fly-fishing lore from the 
pen of “Outdoor Smith”, alittle romance 
and a little about Water-Witch Finer 
Fly-Rod Lures. Write for the booklet, 


whether you are a Waltonian or not. 


HEN Carrie J. Frost first tried her hand at fly-tying, she thought 
only to make her father happy—for he loved to fish. Or perhaps ’twas 
something in the blood, that made her sure that her deft fingers 
held the secret of a fly as alluring as the ones he bought from abroad. 


Thus, out of a daughter’s affection, grew the foremost industry of its kind 
in America—an enterprise where the ideals of the ancient art of fly-tying 
have been moved steadily higher and higher. 


For to win the confidence in which Water-Witch lures are held today by 
American anglers, they had to be more than just as good as those from 


overseas. They had to be as nearly perfect as any human handiwork 
could be. And they are. 


Water-Witch Finer Fly-Rod Lures are hand-fashioned, in three grades — 
Expert, Master and Amateur —each of the three grades in different types 
at varying prices. This famous tackle is still sold, as it shall continue to 
be, only through legitimate jobbers and dealers. 


You will know the genuine Water-Witch 
tackle by this Trade Mark on the pack— 


FROST FISHING TACKLE CO., 100-102 Ellis St., STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
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Alnnouncing the Johnson 


6 Brake H. P. 





Twin Cylinder Outboard *' 
Motor—Weight 85 pounds. }_ _/ 


Speed 12 to 16 m. n. P- h. 








1% JOHNSON Big Twin with 6 brake ny Say ower, is a new 
ail achievement in marine engineering. he pow it is more 
than twice as powerful as the Johnson Light Twin, yet is easily 
., portable, weighing but 85 pounds. 


t, 


One feels a greater urge of power seated astern with this Big Twin. 
It will send a large boat through swift streams, rough water or strong 
tides at a speed that surprises even the most experienced boatmen. 


Its greatest adaptability is for larger craft; for family pleasure boats, 
for commercial fishing boats, for auxiliary power on sail boats. 
To speed boats of the V- bottom hydroplane type, it offers a flash 
of speed with thrills a plenty at better than 16 miles per hour. 


The Johnson Big Twn is built with the same mechanical fineness 


which characterizes the Light Single and Light Twin, popular with Z at oe 
sportsmen and boating enthusiasts the world over. It has Full : 
Pivot Steering, giving full power or any part of that power, in ft 

any and every direction. Automatic tilting, Quick Action Magneto, Pe aon 
float-feed carburetor and other superiorities, make it outstanding “as 


as an outboard for heavy duty or speed boat use. 


You can see this new Johnson —also the Light Single and Light Twin— 
at your Johnson dealer If you do not know of him, write us, we'll 
gladly mail our catalog and the dealer’s name who is nearest you. 


Ask your dealer about the Johnson deferred payment plan. ° 
\ 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
1004 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Eastern Distributor and Export: Canadian Distributor: 


New York Johnson Co.. i. Petersborough Canoe Co. 
4 W 61st St., New York, N.Y Petersborough, Ontario 


Johnson 


Outboard 
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Johnson Light 
Single [above] 
1-44 h.p.weight 
26 pounds. Ideal 
fishermen’s 
motor 











Johnson Light 
~~ freight 3b 
p. = ~* 

Te 
to 9m. Pi b Owith 
canoe to 12 m.p.h. 











In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


16.68 miles per hour is the offi 

cial world’s record, made by the 
new Johnson Big Twin, at 
White Lake, Mich., July 4. 
1925. This record was estab- 
lished under the observation of 
the M. V P B.A. 


Rr 


It is interesting to note that the 
above world’s record was made 
under unfavorable water condi- 
tions, the course being rough on 
that day. Later, with the same 
motor and smooth waters, an un- 
official record of 17.48 mules per 
hour was made. 


Rr 


The boat used by L.F Helton, 
in establishing the 16.68 m.p.h. 
record with the Johnson Big 
Twin, was a Johnson Concave 
bottom Speedabout. It is a 
substantial, speedy craft partic- 
ularly adaptable for this new 
motor. Plans for its construc- 
tion will be furnished upon 
request, and without charge. 


Rr 


Outboard motor enthusiasts inter- 
ested in vacation tps, should 
write for our 1926 Guide show- 
ingseveral suggested trips, 
through lakes and streams. Com- 
plete with maps and all necessary 
information. Mail the coupon. 





OHNSON 
OTOR CO., 


1004 Sample St., 
South Bend, Indiana 


Send me your free “Guide 


to Waterways Travel”. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Pfluegers’ Latest 





More Than a 
Catalog 


Shows truthful illustrations of 
all the principal fresh and salt 
water game fish with reliable 
information about habits, 
where found, what they feed 
on, food value, heaviest fish of 
each kind on record caught and 
Pfluegers’ recommendations 
for tackle to use in catching. 


























Every fisherman should have a 
copy. Even the old timer of 
long experience will find some- 
thing new, vital and helpful. 
This is a book of real, practical, 
helpful information about fish 
and fishing. 


Shows Pflueger baits with 
prices—all varieties from the 
simple spoon hook to the scien- 
tifically designed, irresistible 
lure for fly or bait casting. 


Filled with “Tips” 
from Old-Timers 


For the Novice as well 
as the Expert 


The new pocket edition not 
only describes and illustrates 
(many in natural colors) a 
piece of tackle for every kind 
of fishing but gives many 
helpful hints from experi- 
enced fishermen on the best 
ways of using each. 


Shall We Send 
Your Copy Now? 


You need Pfluegers’ Pocket Catalog right now. Give us 
the word and we will send you free copy at once. It hasa 
message of importance to'you. Fill in the coupon and Mail it today. 


Explains in breezy, interest- 
ing style proven methods of 
fly casting, bait casting, surf- 
fishing, trolling, etc. Send 
coupon for your free copy. 


q 
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DEPT. F-2 “The Pflugers” AKRON, OHIO Pv f 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States Pv Mf. hoe 
Pv Dept. F-2 
PFLUEGERS’ SE 
@® your Pocket Catalog Non tan” 
PRONOUNCED. “FLEW~-GER” = 
: * OTT TT ee eee err 
FISHING TACKLE as 
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SPORTSMEN! 


When going through Chicago on your fishing 
or hunting trip — north, east, south or west 
—make your headquarters at 
THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


mill 








These two mag: 
» nificent world. 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the cen- 
ter of the city’s 
activities. They 
are connected by 
the Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an im- 
portant part of 
Chicago’s ‘‘City 
Beautiful” Plan. 


The Blackstone 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY 


Booklet on request 


Managers Chicago 
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4% acres on Georgian Bay........... $40.50 
Ree COGS: CE TM cv cken ine 6cesesicse 43.20 
25 acres hunting camp site ........... 60.30 
50 acres Muskoka Lake District...... 63.00 
100 acres Hunting and Trapping....... 91.80 
160 acres Farm Canadian West........ 315.00 

Mining claim near mines that have 
EE Gs 6 0666 deb be5ec ceeces 378.00 


The very desirable properties listed above are being 
seized and sold for taxes together with hundreds 
of other equally choice parcels of land at merely 
nominal prices. Many of them could not be 
bought in the ordinary way at ten times the price. 
Beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps for 
moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, 
whitefish, bass, etc. Summer homes, heavily wooded 
lands, for pleasure and investment. Easy monthly 
payments of $5 upwards. Send for free illustrated 
list, with complete explanations. Send no money, 
but send for list today, so you will get first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 601, 72 Queen Street W 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 


Better Duck Shooting 


Order WILD RICE SEED now for Spring Plant- 
ing. Thousands of Ducks will come to an es- 
tablished Wild Rice Field. We also have Wild 
Celery, Sago Pond Plant, Wapate#Duck Potato and 
other attractions for waterfowl and Fur Bearers. 
Also parched wild rice for table use. Write for 
literature. 


Geo. D. Hamilton’s Aquatic Farms 
Box 75, Detroit, Minnesota 
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* 
Ritz-Carlton 
I i Atlantic City 

otel * New Jersey 

America’sSmartestResort 
Hotel. 

Famous for Its European 
Atmosphere. 


Perfect Cuisine and 
Service. 


Single rooms from $6.00 
Double rooms from $10.00 


Special bathers’ elevator 
to beach. 

New Hydriatric and Elec- 
tro- Therapeutic Depart- 
ment. 





GUSTAVE TOTT, Manager 
































HUNTING 
PRESERVE 


5,000 cAcres 
Five miles river frontage. Finest 
| duck, quail, deer and wild 
| turkey hunting. Only 40 
minutes by auto from Savannah. 
Modern home with two baths. 
Entire property under fence. 





Priced Reasonably 





WILLCOX & SEAMAN 


Realtors 








10 W. Bryan St. Savannah, Ga. 








| 
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For Sale by 











BIG GAME SHOOTING 


in Central Africa or India 
Married couple having considerable experience in 
traveling and camping in interior would like to 
hear of small, select party wishing to join them at 
Bombay or Mombasa in October, 1926, sharing ex- 
penses (non-professional). References exchanged. 
ShiKari c/o FIELD & STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
45 West 45th Street -_ New York 
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BROOK TROUT | 


(Salvelinus fontinalis) 


| 

| Speckled brook trout fry, fingerlings 
| and yearlings of the best parentage for 
| stocking private waters for immediate 
| delivery. 


All orders will receive prompt and careful at- 
tention. 


Rainbow and Brown Trout fingerlings also for sale. 


Hatchery located in the Adirondacks between 
Saratoga and Glens Falls. 


Prices and further information on request. 
GLEN EDEN TROUT HATCHERY 
| GANSEVOORT R. F. D. 2, N. Y, 














REE 
BUILDING SITES 40X 125 FT. 


with each membership in Pinecliffe Camp & 
Country Club. 

Write for full particulars and beautiful illustrated 
booklet, no obligation on your part. 
PINECLIFFE CAMP & COUNTRY CLUB, Inc. 

care of Chamber of Commerce, New Bern, N. C. 
Hunting, Fishing, Swimming, Yachting, Golf, Tennis. 
A year round playground, 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Middle of Currituck Sound Waterlily, P.O.,N.C. 


One of the very best preserves in North America. 
All kinds of good ducks, especially canvasbacks. 
Also Canada geese, quail and Wilson snipe. Sea- 
son: November, December and January, All the 
months are good. Shooting sure to be good in 
November, as game is young and tame then. 
Write for reservations early. If you wish wild 
duck foods for propagation, write us. 











BIG GAME HUNTERS 


I am making reservations for a limited number of 
sportsmen wishing to join a hunting expedition next 
summer into the greatest big game paradise of interior 
Alaska, where the prized Alaska white sheep, caribou, 
moose and grizzly bear are plentiful. A trip of 35 to 45 
days is contemplated, althotgh this may be shortened if 


members of the party signify such desire. Best of guides 
will be furnished. Cooperative plan enables minimum 
expense. For details write 


A. T. STEELE, 531 Second St., Woodland, Calif. 


Individual hunting trips also arranged. 





South Carolina Lowlands 


Good quail, duck and deer-hunting. Opening of 
season indicates good sport. 
Game plentiful. 
, comfortable duck camp. We do open 


water point shooting and get mostly Mallards 
and _ Blacks. 

More broods of turkeys than for several years. 
Are in position to give parties fair turkey shooting. 


B.O. BOURNE, 922 Prince St., Georgetown, S.C. 








All kinds Salt Water Fish 5/1 to10/10 
Channel Bass 5/20 to 10/10 
Plover and Yellow Legs.. 8/16 to 12/15 


SG SOOM ic cccccocecs 9/1 to12/1 
TT ree 11/1 to 1/31 
Quail and Rabbits....... 11/15 to 12/31 


Al Hotel, Best Va. Cooking Booklets. 
A. H. G. MEARS Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 








I’m looking for a place where I can 

hunt afoot for quail. A place where 

there are good ps ogs and guides avail- 

able and good comfortable quarters. 

If you have such a place write to 
Dr. R. B. MILLS 


| 766 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Test your talent Free on a 
BUESCHER SAXOPHONE 


See what you cando. We know you can play it. Da 
That's why we want you to try. 3 free lessons g@memill 
with each new instrument give you a quick, a 4 
easy start. Practicing is fun because you learn 
so fast. Play Jazz in a week, tantalizing music that 
sets them going. Be the life of the party, always wel- 
come. Get into the big fun. 6 days’ free trial, any 
instrument. No obligation. If you like it pay a little 
each month. Send now for beautiful free literature. 
Get our liberal proposition. Send postal today. Address: 


Buescher Band In3trument Co. ® 
1145 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 













New Belt ‘Takes 
2 to 4 Inches Off 
Girth—Instantly 


Just as the illustrations show, this amazing 
belt reduces your waistline from two to four 
inches—the moment you put it on. And by 
supporting and strengthening the abdom- 
inal muscles in a natural way, this reduction 
quickly becomes permanent. 

Tested Method Reduces Weight 

Every Hour of the Day 


Ti Director does exactly as we claim 





—without drugs—without diet— 
without strenuous exercise. Slip 
f@ into a Director in the morning and 
note the feeling of ease and com- 
fortit a gives you. The 
sagging m' are supported com- 
fosably andbeldfirmignn their nat. 
ural position. Not only does this 
give you a more trim and athletic 
sexe by reducing the waistline 2 
B® to 4 inches, but more important 
needof carrying Stillit has adirect bearing on your 
ymaony = like.this physicalcondition. When you wear 
a Director the weight of the abdo- 
men is supported "by the muscles of the back, 
just as it should Ay Thus you e ience greater 
comfort and added energy throughout the whole day. 
The weakened front muscles are held together by a 
firm but gentle pressure and with every step you 
take and every movement of your body these mus- 
cles are kneaded together and fatty tissue is dis- 
solved. Wearing a Director gives immediate reduc- 
tion, great comfort, and a permanent dispersion of 
fat. It works every hour of the day. 


No Laces, Hooks 
or Buttons 
Director is woven from the finest 


mercerized web elastic — all in 
one piece. There are no buckles, 
straps, laces, hooks or buttons to 
bother with. Since cach Director 
is made to measure, no adjust- 
ments are necessary except as the 
waistline grows smaller. It slips 
on easily and is delightfully com- 
fortable, as thousands of busi- peistiineis 
ness and professional men n testify. P nem 


Write Today for FREE PROOF 


Write today for a Director and see how effective it is 
as a flesh reducer. The price—made to measure—is 
only $6.50. Each garment is guaranteed to be satis- 
factory or your money will be refunded promptly 
and the trial won’t cost you a penny. Give height, 
weight and waist measure when ordering. Tear out 
and mail coupon today. 

Landon & Warner, Dept. 12, 225 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
ee a ee a eS ee 


LANDON & WARNER 
225 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Dept.12. 


Send mea Director under your money-back guar- 





antee. My weight is ...... my height is...... 
my waist measureis ....... 

0 $6.50 enclosed. [) Send C.O. D. 
DOOD, oo vkb 6:n'5500:000006060666564008sR6048 
Address. ° me seadonodne aecee 





eis an opportunity for profit 
TAILORS whibecorsecting figures hard to fit. 











MERCHANT Write for special proposition. | 


1920 





BATHING. SWIMMING POOL, 
ORCHESTRA, BILLIARD ROOM, 


PETER P. SCHUTT, Mgr. 


AT NAPLES-ON-THE-GULF 
The Naples Hotel and Cottages 


A high-class winter resort in Southern Florida—catering to lovers of sports 
and a matchless winter climate. We have fine GOLF; TRAPSHOOTING; 
QUAIL, SNIPE SHOOTING. Wonderful winter FISHING, SURF 
SADDLE HORSES, BALLROOM, 


PIER extending into Gulf of Mexico. 
Thoroughly modern hotel with accommodations for 250 guests. 


Open November 15th. 


For Reservations Address 


MOVING PICTURES, 1000-FOOT 


Naples, Florida 











H. A. MACDONELL 





ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Northern Ontario, now open for settlement at 50 cents per acre, contains millions of acres of the 
finest agricultural land in the world. Its resources in lumber, mineral waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will 


What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and forest life, is told in a most attractive booklet 
issued under the direction of the Honourable John S. 
Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 


For Free Copies Write— 
Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 





give health, comfort and prosperity. 


Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 


TORONTO, CANADA 











FOR SALE 


Hunting and Fishing locations, and Winter Homes 
in the delightful Carolina Coast Country—the 
native heath of Archibald Rutledge. For par- 
ticulars write or wire 


Hugh L. Oliver, Realtor, 


GEORGETOWN, SOUTH CAROLINA 
(City of Waterways) 


FOR SALE 


Hunting preserve of 2,500 to 3,000 acres, with 
beautiful old home surrounded by huge liveoak 
trees located in midst, which will make an ideal 
spot for club house. Located 10 miles from good 
town and easily reached over good roads. Plenty 
of quail and good shooting range. 

GEORGE McELVEEN, Kingstree, S.C. 

















Alfred Nelson Co. 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 


oO 
SPECIALIZING IN 
RIDING *+ HUNTING 
GOLF and COUNTRY 
CLOTHES for BOTH 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Oo 
Hignest quality—made to order only 


Prices range from $40 up for Breeches 
to $140 up for Riding Suits. 


























wurazto @ ‘WHERE TO 
FISH HUNT 
ACKERMAN’S Sportsmen's Guide 


1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dealers or Direct 50c per copy 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, batl- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
permanent home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 
$5.00 monthly. 

HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kan. 








WASHI | NGTON S 


NEWEST AND MOST 
LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED 


HOTEL 


THE CENTER OF... 
DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL LIFE 
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These Threefora Whole 
Year for Only $5! 


The three best outdoor publications, 
FIELD & STREAM, Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation, will be sent for one 
year for only $5, all three to one address 
or each to separate address, as desired. 


Twelve issues of each magazine—36 copies in 
all, worth at newsstand prices $8.40—for only $5, 
a saving of $3.40. 


Over 3,000 pages of valuable and enjoyable mate- 
rial covering every phase of hunting, fishing and 
camping, worth in dollars and cents to you a great 
many times this bargain price. 


A most pleasing gift for one, two or three friends 
—divide the trio as you like. 


If already a subscriber for one or more of these 
magazines your subscription will be extended for a 
full twelve months from its present expiration date. 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE ! 


(This order may not be placed through any agent.) 


eae ae ae caer iam OO SS se 


FIELD & STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed *$5 — my subscription for one year and send “Outdoor 
me 


er ? on “ £99 
Recreation” and “Outdoor Life” for one year to Gea a eee eee es 





*Add $1.50 for Can- 
adian and $3 _ for 
foreign subscriptions, 
extra postage. 


F. & S., Feb., 26 








(This order must be sent direct to FIELD & STREAM) 














Are You Going 
Camping? 


You will find a copy of this 
book worth its weight in gold. 


The Outdoorsman’s 


Handbook 


will tell you everything you need 
to know about camping, cook- 
ing, woodcraft, fishing, hunting, 
etc. 320 pages of boiled down, 
absolutely accurate information 
of practical value, indexed and 
cross indexed for instant use. 


This is the most valuable book 
ever published for those who 
love the great outdoors and 
pride themselves on their skill 
as hunters, anglers and woods- 
men—the regular readers of 
FreELD AND STREAM. Have a 
copy always in the pocket of 
your car wherever you go. 


This book sells separately and 
in stores for $1.50 per copy. It 
will cost you only 50 cents if 
you buy it 


WITH A NEW OR RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTION FOR 


Field 
Stream 


FOR ONLY $3.00 TOTAL 


Over 10,000 copies sold to FIELD & STREAM 
readers 
USE THIS COUPON TODAY! 
FIELD AND STREAM, 
45 W. 45th St., New York 


Herewith $3.00, for which send me copy 
of Tue Ovrtpoorsman’s Hanpsoox and 


Fietp anp Stream for 1 year. 
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Mr. Sportsman— 
Reader: 


Are you a member 
of a club—any kind of 
club ? 


Then will you do 
yourself and your fellow 
members a favor? 





HAND THIS TO THE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE! 














A Typical “Release” 


This and all others can be obtained on 
terms amounting practically as a free loan; 
and the cost of showing is negligible 


CHANNEL BASS FISHING off the Virginia 
Coast 
We made several unsuccessful attempts to get a 
Channel Bass picture, but here you will see that 
it was worth going after—real surf casting by 
men who know how—you will almost smell the 
salt air and see the surf break over the beaches 
again. 


TURKEY HUNT IN MARYLAND 


Three years ago we made a turkey picture but 
we thought we could make a better one this year. 
We claim this is the finest picture of Wild Tur 
key hunting ever shown on the screen—good 
enough to be shown in the leading theatres in 
this country. 


SALMON FISHING ON THE PATAPEDIA, 
New Brunswick 
Edward R. Hewitt, the author of “Life History 
and Habits of the Salmon” a past master with 
the salmon red, will be seen in this picture made 
on the Patapedia River—taken with the dry fly— 
some big ones—full of action. 


A BEAR TALE, made in Canada 
In this picture they go up the trees after them 
and take them alive. This is full of action, full 
of fun and interest to anyone who knows any- 
thing about bears. 


DEER HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


A picture of stalking deer in the Northern 
Woods. You have probably “been there”—this 
picture will make you want to go again. 


MOOSE 
A study of Can.uian Moose in its natural haunts. 
Some remarkable close ups of the big fellow— 
at home. 


ENEMIES OF THE FOREST 
This highly educational picture is included in 
this set of subjects for the purpose that it was 
made—to be shown before sportsmen in Canada 
and the United States—to register in their minds 
the necessity for the protection of not only our 
fish and game, but of our FORESTS. 


These subjects will run about an hour and fifteen 
minutes. Approximately 5000 feet 


There are six more releases! 























The finest (and cheapest) entertainment that 
can be provided for banquets, smokers, etc.—and 
the best of all means of increasing membership 


a Bield 
Streama 


MOTION PICTURES 


ais 


Hunting and Fishing 


Clubs of every kind have found this to be so. Scores of them have 
gone through the entire 50,000 feet, a release at a time. And hunting 
and fishing clubs have found them the greatest membership getters ever 
devised. The pictures are divided into releases of 5,000 feet, or enough 
for | hour and 15 minutes’ entertainment, and can be had on terms 
that amount to a free loan of the film. The cost of providing this 
great entertainment is negligible. 


They are the finest motion pictures of their kind that have ever been 
made on this continent. There are over 50,000 feet showing the taking 
of every kind of American game and game fish, by some of the most 
expert hunters and anglers who have ever lived. Every foot is genuine 
and the pictures are all made “close up,” with every detail as distinct 
to you as if you were actually present. 


Recently made additions are: Hunting Prairie Chicken in Sas- 


katchewan; Saskatchewan Ducks; Hunting Great Grizzlies on the 
Alaska Peninsula; Deep Sea Fishing in the Gulf Stream. 


Send today for new illustrated circu- 
lar describing all pictures, terms, etc. 


FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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18 Pictures 
For a Very Small Sum! 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are 18 prints 

in all, constituting the finest collection of pictures 
of American game birds we have ever seen. @ This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to 
present them accurately but only to show their 
nature and subjects. @ They are genuinely beau- 
tiful, true works of art. @ They measure i3 x 
14*¢ inches, an ideal size for the walls of home, 
office or club. @ Each picture has on its back a de- 
scription of the game bird it portrays written by 

Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 
and a Year’s Subscription For 


d@e 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $3.25 


(A year’s subscription alone would cost $2.50) 


They are worth a great deal more than 
the extra charge. You must order soon. 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures 
you’ ve ever seen, return them and your money 
will be gladly refunded. 
































OWDY, pard! 
The camp fire on the trail makes 


prince and pauper buddies. So 

let it be with this page “Among 
Our Readers”’—a chatting place where 
FIELD AND STREAM buddies can unburden 
their souls of the things nearest their 
hearts. And the sky’s the limit! 


SOMETHING TO TALK ABOUT 


P Glens Falls (N. Y.) way, Davis 

Baker, who does justice to the honor- 
able job of Secretary of the Warren County 
Fish & Game Association, has some good 
words to say: 

“Following the passage by the legislature 
in 1924 of the Conservation Law (sec. 
222) prohibiting all hunting and fishing 
and trespassing on lands owned or con- 
demned by any municipality for the pur- 
pose of supplying it with water, the War- 
ren County Fish & Game Association has 
undertaken to stock heavily these lands 
with all forms of game which it provides a 
natural home—pheasants, Hungarian part- 
ridge, wild turkey, grouse, etc. The lands 
also offer a fine refuge for deer. 

“The idea is not to protect game, but 
to give it a place where it can breed un- 
molested and overflow onto the surround- 
ing country and greatly improve hunting 
throughout the district. The refuge con- 
sists of about 2,600 acres of land owned 
by the City of Glens Falls, and includes 
some of the best deer grounds in the 
Adirondacks.” 

Power be to Davis Baker and his col- 
leagues ! 

This is a plan which should be carried 
on to the ears of every sportsmen’s or- 
ganization and individual. If you doubt 
the logic of it, just ask a man from Penn- 
sylvania—where the game refuge idea has 
worked wonders. 


ADVENTURE WITH A 
MOUNTAIN LION 


OW while Davis Baker lights his 
pipe, J. F. Oertell has a little camp 

fire tale to tell. “J. F.” lives down in 
Vienna, Fairfax County, Virginia. Though 
Fairfax County has not always been his 
stamping grounds. 

“Zane Grey’s story of his encounter with 
a mountain lion, published in the August 
issue of FIELD AND STREAM, brings to my 
mind an experience I had with one back 
in 1878, when I was camped out in the 
Rockies prospecting for silver. 

“I was making the trip up to our camp 
alone. 

“It had been dark for some time when 
I turned into a deep narrow gulch just 
below camp. Ten miles of up-hill work 
with my heavy pack had me a bit tired, 
and I sat down under an overhanging ledge 
to rest; and stretched full length. 

“Suddenly against the dim light of the 
sky I could trace the outline of a moun- 
tain lion’s head projecting from the ledge 
some 15 feet above me. It was only sec- 
onds before I had the shadow covered 
with my .45. 

“As I gazed he worked further out— 


By 
Harotp McCracken 


and seemed preparing for a spring. I got 
ready for a hasty get-away; and though 
I hesitated to risk a shot, I drew on him 
and—just as my finger pressed the trigger 
I saw him leave the ledge on his way 
down. This all came at once. So did 
my departure! 

“T heard him come to the ground and 
expected every moment to feel his claws in 
my back. So I stumbled on in the dark- 
ness and would probably have gone much 
further had I not tripped over a rock and 
gone sprawling. 

“T whirled over, pointed my gun back 
into the blackness, held my breath and 
listened—but above the dash of the water 
could hear nothing more. So I picked my- 
self up and struck out for camp—though 
Ili own that I stopped often the first half 
mile to listen, and kept my finger on the 
trigger of my gun. But no more lion. 

“The next morning we went down to 
the gulch. The rock I had sat on was 
spattered with blood and the trail led us 
to a cottonwood thicket, where lay my lion 
—dead. 

“Perhaps I was at no time in danger— 
but I sure thought so then.” 

No doubt this experience of J. F. Oertel 
will re-awaken recollections of similar ad- 
ventures which you have had. If so— 
speak up! 


GAME BIRD’S UNUSUAL ENEMY 


APTAIN M. S. ELLIOTT (M. C.) 

U. S. N., of the U. S. Medical Sup- 
ply Depot, Navy Yard, Mare Island, Cali- 
fornia, is responsible for a very interest- 
ing item copied from the San Francisco 
Examiner: 

“Trapped by two muscles fastening 
themselves onto his claws a marsh hen or 
rail bird waited for death in the marshes 
near Alviso, the hunter hunted by his in- 
tended meal. 

“The San Francisco man who witnessed 
the strange battle of the bird and the shell- 
fish was J. F. Byrnes, an employe of the 
United States Mint. 

“He saw the bird in his path, listless 
and apparently unafraid, standing in the 
muddy shorelands. His attention was at- 
tracted to its boldness as it refused to fly 
away from him. 

“Two heavy mussels hung, one from 
each leg, as they had fastened on the 
bird’s claws. A hole pecked through the 
hard shell of one mussel told of the bird’s 
efforts to free itself from the weight which 
prevented it from flying. 

“Byrnes put the dying rail out of its 
pain, foreseeing a slow end from starva- 
tion or from the attacks of hawks over- 
head, and brought it to San Francisco 
with its implacable enemy, the mussels, 
still fastened as firmly as they had grip- 
ped several days before. 

“Although they are protected by the 
game laws from men, the rails are rapidly 
disappearing from the marshes because of 
the attacks of hawks, marsh rats and the 
newest peril, the mussel on which they feed, 
= which is now hunting them, Byrnes 
sai 

















Captain Elliott also sends along some 
photographs to prove the story. 

It is a known fact that sea gulls carry 
clams and mussels up into the air to drop 
them on the rocks that they may be broken 
open and the birds can feed upon the other- 
wise inaccessible contents. But I have 
never before heard of a gull or any other 
bird having the shell fish clamp itself upon 
the unfortunate creature’s foot. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S CAMERA 
W E heartily agree with Jesse A. 

Leason, of St. Paul, Minn., that 
every sportsman should own and use a 
camera. 

“There usually comes a time in the life 
oi every sportsman when he has the urge 
to own a camera. 

“With a little well advised information 
on the subject of what kind of a camera 
to buy, the sportsman will find that his 
attempts at photography will be highly 
gratifying and the pictures he procures a 
treasure house of happy memories that 
will become increasingly valuable to him 
as the years go by. 

“The best all-around camera for the 
sen without question is the 2% by 

3% size of the folding type, equipped 
with a good lens. This model has many 
advantages over other sizes, some of 
which will be enumerated. 

“First, the size is ideal in shape for 
almost every view or scene. Its propor- 
tions lend themselves admirably to nearly 
every subject and the size is sufficiently 
large for the album. If larger photo- 
graphs are wanted of particularly inter- 
esting subjects this sized negative makes 
excellent enlargements of almost any di- 
mensions. 

“In addition to its greater adaptability 
to amateur uses, the 2% by 3% \size is 
more compact, lighter and easier to carry, 
a point the sportsman will readily appre- 
ciate. Of course this small size has the 
virtue of being much more economical in 
operating, the films and prints costing 
only a fraction of larger sizes. 

“With very little practice the owner of 
such a camera can be assured of exceed- 
ingly good results, and he will find that 
it will serve his purpose much better than 
larger and more expensive instruments.” 
A LOT of mighty interesting things 

transpire in this old land of ours, 
that make bright spots in the days and 
recollections of those of us who love the 
great out-of-doors. There are also deeds 
and plans which should be broadcasted to 
the world at large. It is the aim and ob- 
ject of this page “Among Our Readers,” 
to give voice to these things which inter- 
est sportsmen and yet might not other- 
wise find expression. It is to be a page 
made by our readers; of incidents, un- 
usual observations, comments on game and 
other conditions, etc. In short, the things 
which you would talk about around a 
camp fire in the open country, or at your 
fish and game association dinner. It’s up 
to you. Let’s hear what you have to say. 
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“Rabbit Hounds” 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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OCKY IRIFFLE on te 


By ZANE GREY 


Rogue River 


Wy HERE fishermen, both expert and novice, angle for that 
trout of trouts, the steelhead. Beginning Zane Grey’s 
best fishing story—a tale of fighting fish and .fast water 


HAT old adage, “the third time is 

the charm,” worked truthfully for 

me on my 1924 trip to Oregon. 

It was a wonderful fishing ex- 
perience, beginning disastrously for me, 
wearing on through the most miserable and 
inexplicable bad luck, and winding up 
gloriously. 

It had been the driest of seven successive 
dry seasons. Mount Shasta was bare of 
snow, a remarkable evidence cf a lack of 
precipitation in that region, and the Oregon 
peaks shone naked in the sunlight. The 
forests were as dry as tinder. At Med- 
ford we learned the Rogue was nearly two 
feet lower than for many years. R. 
and I hailed this information with satis- 
faction, as we had not forgotten that 
formidable river of swift currents, 
treacherous rocks and deep, icy waters. 

Also, and what was even more gratify- 
ing, we learned that an unprecedented run 
of steelhead trout was on. Fine catches 
were being made by anglers all the way 
from Medford to Grants Pass. Most of 
these fish were being taken on spinners, 
which lures R. C. and I were averse to, 
unless as a last resource. 


At Grants Pass, however, Mr. Wharton, 
the genial sporting-goods man of that 
town and also an expert angler, informed 
us the fly-fishing for steelhead was the best 
he had experienced in all his years there. 
He could not account for this remarkable 
fact, especially as a low river was not 
supposed to yield good fishing. Steelhead 
come up from the sea, in two runs, usually 
in July and September, the latter being 
considered the best. 

We purchased about all the waders, 
flies and lines Mr. Wharton had in 
stock, besides a goodly supply of other 
tackle; and with a truck full of camping 


essentials and food, we made haste to the 
place I called Rocky Riffle. No doubt it 
had other names, but I never heard them. 

It was on September 23rd that we 
pitched our tents on a high, open bank 


Zane Grey—fisherman 





above the Rogue. We calculated on getting 
the morning sun and afternoon shade, al- 
ways a desirable arrangement for a camp- 
ing trip. The day was hot and work 
pleasant. A smoky haze of Indian summer 
filled the winding valley. High mountains, 
densely wooded, sloped up from the green 
and white river. In fact, the river valley 
was V-shaped, with high banks and 
benches at the base of the mountains. 
Behind our camp rose the dark green 
wall of the forest. Great fir trees lorded 
it over the pines, oaks and maples. The 
gold and red and purple cf autumn con- 
trasted beautifully with the rich green. In 
several places we could look up through 
a notch between high slopes to see wild, 
black-fringed peaks, sharp against the 
blue sky. Just below us the river made a 
wide bend, full of rapids, from which an 
insessant and murmurous melody came. 


HIS delightful camp site had one bad 

drawback, and that was the river road 
which skirted the base of the mountains. 
Fortunately, we could not see it and were 
aware of it only when the hum of a motor 
car sounded above the roar of the river. 
If there is anything I abominate on a 
hunting or fishing trip, it is sight or sound 
of an automobile. In a case like this, 
however, there did not seem to be an al- 
ternative, and I had to swallow my resent- 
ment. 

This trip, R. C. and Takahashi, long un- 
complaining subjects for my _ writing 
proclivities, had been reinforced by new 
comrades, Ed and Ken, my drivers, and 
Chester, one of the camera boys. Al- 
tegether they bade fair to fulfill my exact- 
ing expectations for sport and fun. Chester 
cared only to fish with a camera, but Ken 


‘and Ed, having had some little trout fish- 


ing, were keen as whips to see something 
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R.C. and I separated, waded in up to our hips, and began casting 


of the wonderful steelhead. R. C., re- 
membering his failure to achieve success 
on our two former trips, was eager and 
determined, 

And lastly Takahashi, the great little 
Japanese man who had helped make so 
many adventures profitable for me, seemed 
to present the best possibilities for an in- 
quiring story-teller. George had fished 
some for salt-water fish at Avalon and he 
had showed signs of obsession. But the 
kind of fishing we expected to do on the 
Rogue was Greek to him. 

I had provided him with some good 
tackle and was ready to give him instruc- 
tions. Now George never took kindly to 
instruction. Sometimes he would ask for 
information or advice, though not often. 
I knew how to inspire him, and at once 
began dropping judicious remarks to that 
end. He was remarkably intelligent, could 
lay his hand to anything and was exceed- 
ingly skilful. 

George had more patience, persistence 
and ambition than any man I had ever 
encountered. Physically he was a marvel, 
but his small stature would handicap him 
tremendously in the wading necessary to 
fish the Rogue River. George was not 
much over four feet high. He would be 
lost in a man’s size set of waders. 


O what with the delicacy of manipula- 
YO tion in casting a fly, and George’s in- 
ordinate assurance, and the tremendous 
handicap under which he must labor, I 
anticipated immense fun out of him. In 
fact, my calculations regarding all my 
comrades seemed tinglingly full of thrills. 

By four o’clock we had our tasks of 
making camp complete, and George was 
getting early supper. Owing to the high 
mountain in the west the sunset fell quickly, 
and with the shade and shadows came 
cool air that gave our camp fire an added 
charm. George was burning dead oak, a 
hard wood that makes a wonderful fire. 
The smoke was not so bad for the eyes 
as that from pine or cottonwood or cedar. 

“Oak wood fine for burn,” said George, 
“but aspen wood more better.” 

How pleasant and restful the camp! It 
afforded me an immense relief. For three 
months I had endured the glare of the 
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sea, the blaze of the sun, the strange enmity 
of the vast water wastes. Two months 
at Avalon fishing for swordfish, and one in 
Nava Scotia fishing for tuna, and then the 
travel, had tired me out more than I had 
realized. How good to be here, in the 
green dark cool mountains, near a ruddy 
camp fire, with loneliness and beauty of 
nature at hand, and in my ears the music 
of a murmuring stream! 

After a bounteous supper, which in- 
cluded apple sauce made from Oregon 
apples—than which no more luscious des- 
sert could be made for me—I undertook 
the pleasant task of talking to the boys. 

“This Rogue is a dangerous river. The 
rocks are slippery and deceiving;” I held 
forth, “the current is strong and swift, and 
the water cold as ice. You simply must 
not lose your balance and slip at a bad 
place. If you do, it is all day with you. 
Hob-nailed boots are necessary, and 
waders, too. That is why it is so dangerous 
to fall in. I, for one, couldn’t swim 
weighted down. But I can’t stand this 
ice-water without waders. It’s a good idea 
for two fellows to fish close together, so 
in case of accident one can help the other. 

“Now as to fishing for these steelhead, 
try fly casting. Practice casting until you 
can place a fly forty or fifty feet. If you 
can’t catch them on a fly, trv a spinner. 
But if you ever do catch a steelhead on a 
fly, you will not care for any other 
method. 

“You must learn where to look for steel- 
head. They favor swift water at the head 
of rapids or at the foot. They like eddies 
behind rocks, and deep places under ledges, 
and clean gravelly bars. The matter of 
finding them is something you will have to 
learn.” 


LTHOUGH I talked with assurance, I 

knew perfectly well that I had a great 
deal to learn myself, I had fished with 
Wharton and Adair, the Grants Pass an- 
glers; and most of my instruction had 
come personally from Fred Burnham and 
Mr. Carlon, both wonderful exponents of 
the highest class fly-fishing. I knew 
enough to realize that the Rogue River 
steelhead had no equal in fresh water for 
speed, strength, cunning and endurance. 


Why these trout are peculiarly savage 
and game, infinitely more so than other 
species, even than steelhead in other rivers, 
I cannot say. Theories have been ad- 
vanced for this remarkable fact, but are 
scarcely convincing to me. The one thing 
that I lean to as an explanation is the 
ice-cold water. The Rogue, no doubt, has 
oo Senne under the cold depths of Crater 
Lake. 


HE boys were enthusiastic, and got out 

their tackle and began to cast in the 
open glade before our camp. They were all 
amusing, but George Takahashi was the 
funniest. If he had not been so deadly 
serious, I would have laughed as he tried 
to follow my casting instructions. Ed and 
Ken were born rivais, just as R. C. and 
I had been as boys, and were still. 

It occurred to me that it might be well 
for me to rig up my own tackle and make 
a few casts before dark. While at home 
in Altadena I had practiced faithfully, 
and I could do fairly well, as casting goes. 
Of course, I had fished for years in the 
East, using a fly for both trout and bass. 
But I measured my abilities by the mar- 
velous casting of Burnham and Carlon, 
and had no illusions about myself. 

Still I could attain sixty feet, sometimes 
at rare intervals better than that. Such 
distance, however, in my opinion, was far 
from enough in the Rogue River. I had 
pinned my faith on an 8-ounce Cosmic 
fly-rod, one of the marvelous old rods 
not made any more. It was heavy, and 
tired me when I practiced; but I imagined 
I could use it. 

On the occasion of my fishing trip to 
the Rogue the year before, Burnham had 
used a 734-ounce rod, and Carlon one 
almost the same. So I thought I was ‘on 
the right track. I had given the boys 7%4- 
ounce rods, and R. C.’s was 7. The idea 
of trying to whip these desperately fighting 
steelhead on a light rod had not occurred 
to me as possible. And, it seemed, on this 
evening my preliminary casting left noth- 
ing to be desired. 

Twilight had begun to steal down the 
valley. I went through the trees to the 
bank of the river, to have a look at the 
rapids and to be alone before night set in. 








Rocky Riffle on the Rogue River 


Just below our camp the 


The bank was high and densely wooded, 
and thick with deep grass and vines. 
found a huge, fallen fir tree, fully 200 feet 
long, that projected out over the bank, 
beyond the foliage, and almost to the water. 
It slanted at a rather precarious angle, 
but I walked down the trunk until I 
reached the branches, and from there 
found safe:going until I got out over the 
water. Here I took a comfortable seat. 

The Rogue made a big bend at this 
point, and all that bend was rapid water, 
some of it white. On my side the bank 
sheered down straight, dark and green 
with timber. Across the river, a wide 
gravel bar led to a bold red bluff, spotted 
with pines and oaks, and this in turn led 
the eye to the black, towering mountain 
beyond. On the moment an eagle sailed 
across the purpling sky. 


HE air seemed filled with rush and roar 

of water. No other sound was dis- 
tinguishable. I could see where the wide 
stream, gliding from round the bend above, 
grew swifter with a glancing smooth cur- 
rent, and divided its hurrying volume over 
a gravel bar on the far side and dark 
deep channels between brown ledges on 
my side. Below these, the water broke 
into a most alluring ripple, and then went 
on into swift massed volume, to pour 
white and roaring over a ledge into a 
rough pool, and from that over another 
and lesser fall into a narrow curved chan- 
nel which soon glided, spotted with foam, 
round another bend. 

The beauty and melody of this river 
bend quite hindered for some moments 
the thought of fishing there. Finally, 
when that did occur to me, it gave me a 
thrill, and at the same instant a sensa- 
tion of dismay. For if any of us did 
succeed in hooking one of these fighting 
trout at the head of that rapid, how in 
the world would we ever catch him? No 
doubt about the fish rushing down the 
glancing incline, into the heavy current, 
over the roaring fall, and on through— 
assuredly to freedom! 

Nevertheless, the idea of such adven- 
ture was alluring. And I soliloquized: “A 
fellow might get out on the bank and chase 
the steelhead downstream.” 





river made a wide bend, full of rap 


After that calculation, I spent a quiet 
half hour there above the murmuring 
stream, into which reverie dreams of fish 
did not enter. The place was lonely, beau- 
tiful, wild; melancholy, too, with the au- 
tumn colors and the imminence of night. 
I was surprised to find the air only pleas- 
antly cool, despite the lateness of the sea- 
sen. It seemed like a summer evening in 
the mountains. In fact, the atmosphere 
felt a little as if it presaged rain. 

Finally the darkening shadows warned 
me to make an ascent of the fallen tree 
before it was too late to see. This I did, 
and soon espied a bright red camp fire 
through the foliage. 

Like the Indians, I had pitched my 
tepee with the door facing the east, so 
that I would be awakened by the sun. 
But this morning it was a rustling patter 
of rain that roused me from peaceful 
slumber. 

The valley was full of gray cloud; only 
the lower part of the timbered slopes could 
be seen, and a warm showery rain was 
falling. Rain to a camper is not usually 


welcome, but in this case we were all 
thankful for it. Oregon was as dry as 
tinder. There were some forest fires, and 


ali the remote wooded districts were 
threatened. 
“Let it rain! We got here first!” quoth 


R. C., surprisingly facetious for him, con- 
sidering the early hour and his antipathy 
for any weather except California sunshine. 


FTER breakfast, R. C. and I donned 
4 4 waders and rubber coats, and sallied 
forth valorously to meet certain defeat. 
We had been there before. And the boys, 
equipped to suit their particular fancies, 
started off with the air of conquerors. 

R. C. and I had been told to cross the 
river below the fall, and fish the rip- 
ples beyond the bend. Whereupon we iook 
a trail leading down through the woods and 
eventually found an old flat-bottom skiff, 
half full of water. Sight of it recalled 
our many years of bass fishing on the 
Delaware. What R. C. and I did not 
know about flat-bottom skiffs and rocky 
rifts was hardly worth learning. And in 
fact the Rogue resembled the Delaware, 


only it was deeper, narrower, swifter, and 
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marked more by rapids and high moun- 
tains, and lonely wild stretches. 

We bailed out the boat with tin cans, 
and in place of oars we used a couple of 
boards as paddles. I did not quite like 
the idea of trusting this old scow in the 
deep swift current we had to cross, espe- 
cially as it led into rapids a hundred yards 
below. But fishermen incur risks, and 
perhaps Providence has more care of 
them than of hunters. By paddling strenu- 
ously we crossed safely. 


HEN we went downstream round the 

bend, where we saw a goodly stretch of 
fast water leading into a widening riffle. 
The day was dark, with lowering clouds 
and drizzling rain—quite an ideal day for 
steelhead, though I did not fully appreciate 
it then. At the head of this rapid, big 
rocks split the current, and little grassy 
islands helped to make the spot an attrac- 
tive and difficult place to fish. 

R. C. and I separated, and waded in up 
to our hips, and began casting. Alas for 
thrilling expectations and vain assurances! 
I could not reach the places where I was 
sure the steelhead lay. The rocks and 
grass behind me, and willows on the bank, 
at once interfered with my back cast. Half 
the time I was snagged and the other half 
was devoted to freeing myself. 

I moved slowly downstream, and came 
at length to a part of the shallow water 
and bank clear of high obstructions. Once 
or twice on the back cast my fly ticked 
something. I got it out fairly weil and 
tinglingly watched it float down to dis- 
appear. But nothing happened in the way 
of a strike. Often I glanced downstream 
to see what R. C. was doing. He was 
casting laboriously and having his troubles 
wading over the slippery rocks. 

The exercise was little short of strenu- 
ous. Encumbered with the heavy rubber 
coat, I became uncomfortably warm. I 
took it off. The rain had a habit of show- 
ering profusely and then letting up for a 
while. Besides, it was not a cold rain. In 
fact, it appeared pleasant, wetting face and 
hands. 

After casting for a long time, I happened 
to look at my fly. The point of the hook 

(Continued on page 68) 
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_ Tk PASSING 
moe gf Old Bald Face 


There 1s that something about a grizzly which makes 
him the most coveted of American game 


IGH up on the rugged sides of 

Soldier Mountain, “Old Bald 

Face” roamed in the summer, and 

when the snow came he denned 
up to sleep the winter through. It was 
fitting that he should make Soldier Moun- 
tain his home. There was a similarity 
between the two. Soldier Mountain rose 
massive and majestic to the north of 
Camas Prairie, lifting its four peaks over 
10,000 feet toward the sky—towering 
above the mountains around and over- 
shadowing the valleys below. It was a 
landmark and guiding point for miles 
around. 

Old Bald Face was a huge, ancient bear, 
the oldest and, as far as any knew, the 
only members of the grizzly tribe in that 
whole region known as the “Smoky 
Mountains.” Of his size few really 
knew, but judging from the stories 
told and the size of his tracks he 
must be a giant of his kind. So 
Soldier Mountain, in the fitness of 
things, should be his home. The 
two were linked together in the 
minds of the inhabitants of 
Camas Prairie. When one was 
mentioned, the other came to 
mind. Both were old and huge; 
both suggested permanence and a 
certain aweful majesty. 

Many distorted stories came 
drifting in from hunters and excited 
sheep herders concerning the size 
and doings of this bear. The stranger 
coming into the valley would in a few 
days become familiar with the history, 
as legend gave it, of Old Bald Face, the 
“Monarch of the Smokies.” Travelers go- 
ing to other parts of the world would 
carry with them stories of the terrible bear 
that lived on the sides of Soldier Moun- 
tain, and his fame would thus spread, and 
lose nothing in the telling. 

The most authentic story concerning this 
giant grizzly was told by John Lightfoot, 
an old-timer in the country who, while 
hunting for deer many years ago, came 
across the largest bear tracks he had ever 
seen. As they appeared to have been re- 
cently made, he decided to let the deer go 
and see if he could find the huge bear whose 
tracks he had seen. Taking the trail, he 
followed it, and late that afternoon, while 
slipping around a jutting crag of granite, 
he saw, not more than a hundred yards 
away, what he described as the “biggest 
bear in the world.” 


“ass appeared to be no chance of 
getting any nearer the bear without 
being seen; so he decided to chance a shot 
at that distance. He was not afraid of 
missing—one could hardly miss an animal 
of that size—but he questioned whether or 
not he could bring him down with the gun 
that he carried. It was either take a shot 
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now or give up the chance; so he took a 
careful aim, and at the crack of the gun 
he saw the huge beast stiffen and fall, to 
lay motionless, 

To reach the spot where the bear fell, he 
had to make his way across a rough dip, 
studded with huge rocks and fallen timber 
that snow slides of ages had deposited. 
It took him several minutes, and when he 
got to where the bear had fallen it had 
gone, but a trail of blood showed the 
direction it had taken. Thinking he would 
find the big grizzly a few yards away, he 


















A certain aweful majesty 


set out on the trail, but he never came in 
sight of the wounded animal. As the sun 
sank behind the mountains he reluctantly 
gave up the pursuit, and returned to 
Soldier and told his story. 

On another occasion, a herder tending 
his sheep on the slopes of Soldier Moun- 
tain was awakened one night by a commo- 
tion among the herd. Grabbing a gun, he 
rushed out and glimpsed what he described 
as a “moving mountain,” pursued by the 
faithful shepherd dog, whose frantic bark- 
ing showed which way the marauder went. 
The dog never returned, and the next day 
his mangled remains were found about a 
mile up the draw. 

The years slid by and each fall saw 
Soldier Mountain covered by snow to re- 
main until spring. Somewhere in that vast 
region of white, unmindful of the storms 
that raged and beat around, unheeding the 
winds that howled and swept the exposed 
places bare, Old Bald Face holed up and 
slept against the coming of the chinook, 


which bared the ribs of the mountain and 
marked the coming of spring. 

Last fall, when the frost had turned 
the green ‘of the valley to brown and 
the gulches of Soldier Mountain looked 
blue in the haze of Indian summer, Criss 
Gieske and I hitched the cayuses to the 
buckboard and struck back into the 
Smokies after deer. We topped the Trail 
Creek summit and looked out over the 
billowing mountains which piled up and 
rolled away toward the snow-covered 
peaks of Soldier Mountain, glistening in 
the morning sunlight. Gieske swept his 
hand toward those rugged peaks and said, 
“Up there is the domain of Old Bald Face 
and some day I am going after him.” 
Looking down and ahead, we could see 

the canyon of the Smoky as it zig- 

zagged on toward the north to where 
the Smoky and South Boise Rivers 
joined. The southern slopes of the 
mountains were brown with sage, 
and here and there a glorious 
golden patch, where the quaking 
asp flaunted its autumn dress to 
the sun, while on the northern 
slopes and in the draws the blue- 
black forest of fir nursed the 
shadows in silence. 


N down the Smoky we went, 
to where it joined the South 
Boise; down that to where Little 
Bear Creek came in, and then up 
that for several miles to the end of 
the trail and here, where the fir grew 
dense, we decided to camp. 

Unhitching the horses, we led them 
down the creek to a large, open glade 
where the feed was good, and turned them 
loose, then went back to the outfit and 
made camp. After supper, when our pipes 
were alight, we settled back to watch a 
flaming cloud, that hung from the crest of 
Soldier Mountain and trailed off toward 
the setting sun, grow purple and then turn 
to lead while the shadows gathered in the 
draws and crept up the mountainsides 
around. Twilight deepened and the stars 
came out to keep night’s vigil over the 
brooding mountains, 

We turned in for the night. The moon 
peeped over the rim of the mountain to 
the east, and a hoot-owl called from the 
trees above and was answered by a coyote 
far down the gulch. We slipped off into 
the land of sleep while the waters of 
Little Bear Creek sang its age-old song to 
the stars above. 

Morning came and we started out for 
deer, and that afternoon Gieske brought 
down a fine buck. That night, when dark- 
ness stole over the land, blotting out the 
distant mountains anc filling the draws, a 
red star rested, like a far-flung beacon 
light, on the highest peak of Soldier 
Mountain. A wisp of cloud drifted, 
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ghost-like, over the rim of the mountain to 
the east and, catching the rays of the ris- 
ing moon, sailed away toward the south. 
Again we drifted off into a dreamless sleep 
while the fir whispered mysteries to the 
mountains around. 

The next day broke dark and clouds 
came bowling over the sides of Soldier 
Mountain, dipping into the gulches and 
shutting from view the higher peaks. 
Gieske said that if I wished to see Nature’s 
most stupendous panorama, we would 
work up through the clouds to the peaks 
above and he would show it to me. We 
started up. I took my deer gun along, 
while he elected to take a .22 high-power 
with him—to kill some grouse, he said. 


P we went through the fog and clouds, 

getting drenched on the way, and now 
and then catching a glimpse of the moun- 
tains around. Finally, we emerged from a 
heavy bank of fog and came into the 
bright sunlight of the higher regions. 
There, spread out below us, was all that 
Gieske had promised and more. 

Beneath and around us, filling all the 
gulches, topping the lower mountains, was 
a sea of clouds, writhing and swirling. 
Shooting off, as a spray from an angry 
sea, were cloud waifs, which dissolved in 
air or again merged with the seething, 
tumbling mass below. Here and there, 
rising from this vast sea, were isolated 
peaks, snow-covered and glistening in the 
upper sunlight. 

Far off toward the north could be seen 
the serrated peaks of the majestic Saw- 
tooth Range, while out to the south the 
Camas Prairie and Snake River valleys 
were a shoreless sea of clouds. As we 
watched, the wind swerved to the north 
and the cloud phalanx went trooping 
away toward the south, a rift showing 
here and there, like a giant living chasm 


Clouds came bowling over the sides of Soldier 


The Passing of Old Bald Face 
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twisting and writhing away, melting and 
vanishing as others followed in its wake, 
Behind the retreating clouds, the moun- 
tains rose again and made the world real 
once more. 

We started for camp. The ridge lead- 
ing off to the left was fringed with fir, its 
sides broken here and there by snowslide 
trails and huge cliffs whose base rose from 
the slide rock and whose tops showed gray 
above the fir. Gieske said he would go 
down that ridge and shoot a couple of 
grouse, and suggested that I follow down 
the draw which opened into the canyon 
just above the camp. So we separated. 

While going slowly down the draw, I 
heard the faint report of Gieske’s gun. 
Pausing, I listened, and again the report 
which seemed to come from a point just 
above me. As [I listened two more reports 
came in rapid succession, and immediately 
another, to be followed by the sixth. 
Wondering what my companion had found 
that made him empty his gun so rapidly, 
I began to make my way, as fast as the 
roughness of the land permitted, up to- 
ward the place from which the shots 
seemed to come. 


Aste leaving me, Gieske had followed 
4 L around the side of the ridge, gradually 
working his way toward the top, where he 
expected to find grouse. In places he had 
to scale the cliffs that lay in his path. At 
other times he could pick his way around 
them. Sometimes he eased around these 
ledges upon a shelf that afforded but a 
narrow footing, and it was while picking 
his way around one of these that he came 
face to face with Old Bald Face, who was 
coming from the opposite direction. 

Both stopped in their tracks, com- 
pletely surprised. They had met in a 
place where it was almost impossible to 
turn around or out, even if they so 


Mountain, dipping into the gulches and shutting from view the 





higher peaks 
desired. Gieske was afraid to turn his 
back on the huge beast in front of him, 
and it was not the way of Old Bald Face 
to turn back to anything when once face 
to face with it. He had avoided meeting 
man many times in the past by quietly 
stealing away when his nose informed him 
of man’s presence, but now that he was 
face to face with one he stood pat. 


REALIZING that it was to be a fight 
to the finish and also realizing what 
a puny weapon a .22 high-power gun was 
against such a huge animal as now con- 
fronted him, Gieske raised the gun and 
took a quick aim and blazed away in the 
hope that a lucky shot might find a vital 
spot. The shot seemed to have no effect 
on the bear except to make it utter a 
deep growl of rage and make for the puny 
human in front of it. As it came, Gieske 
shot again and began backing away firin 
as he went, each shot arousing the anima 
to greater fury and rage. 

On it came, getting closer and closer, 
until it was but a few feet away and 
Gieske thought his time had come. Sens- 
ing, rather than seeing, a shelf of rock 
above him, he sprang for it with the 
quickness of a panther. Even as he sprang, 
the enraged beast made a terrific swipe 
and, striking Gieske’s shoulder, it tore 
away the sleeve of the coat and shirt and 
left two ragged gashes on his arm, ex- 
tending from the shoulder to the elbow. 

Gaining the ledge, Gieske threw the re- 
maining shell into the chamber of the gun, 
and as the head of the bear came up over 
the ledge he fired pointblank into the open 
mouth of the monster and had the satis- 
faction of seeing it crumple, sink back and 
go rolling and tumbling down the moun- 
tain side to lodge, about a hundred yards 





‘or so below, against a big pine tree. 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Battery Studies 


Photos by Witt1am Barser Haynes 
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The boat used to launch a battery must be sea- Over she goes! Note the sink box in which the 
= gunner or gunners repose 


worthy and manned by able men 
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Decoys are placed all around the battery, with the 
big bulk of them down-wind 


Iron decoys are placed around the edges of the 
box to hold it down in the water 





Batteries can not 
live in high winds. 
Often quick work 
is necessary to save 
rig and gunner 


Battery tenders 
must be well 
equipped and able 
to cope with any 
emergency 
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HE most popular paper read 

at the National Game Con- 

ference, held in New York 
City on December 7 and 8, 1925, 
was written and presented by Mr. Clark McAdams. 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. McAdams is a 
member of the Federal Advisory Board to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, which acts upon reg- 
ulations adopted for the protection of our migratory 
birds. He is a newspaper man of national reputation. He 
is a hunter. 

When the big bulk of the gunners in Missouri were 
demanding spring shooting, Mr. McAdams was cour- 
ageous enough to stand firmly behind the Federal legisla- 
tion prohibiting waterfowl shooting after January 31st. 
In his newspaper he has consistently fought for all sane 
conservation measures. 

At the Game Conference he made a most eloquent 
plea for the hunter, who, he says, is the most hunted 
animal today. He scored the type of professional con- 
servationist who manufactures issues to keep his or- 

ganization before the public and himself well paid. He 
pleaded with the Conference to advocate only measures 
which are sound and have a direct bearing on the protec- 
tion and the increase in game and the elimination of little 
irksome rules and regulations whose only possible effect 
is the persistent petty annoyance of men who are trying 
to have a good time legitimately in pursuit of the oldest 
and most honorable sport. 

Mr. McAdams concluded that some of these self-ap- 
pointed conservationists will next be demanding that the 
worm be taken from the fisherman. 

FIELD AND STREAM has always advocated and will ever 
fight for sound conservation and against radical, foolish 
and unnecessary restrictions. 

We believe in the reduction of bag limits and the short- 
ening of the seasons where the facts in the case show such 
action necessary. We do not believe in restricting sport 
to feed vermin; we do not approve of limiting the shooter 
in order to let game starve. Fewer laws and better en- 
forcement of existing legislation, sound in principle, is 
to the interest of both game and gunner. 


The Hunted 
Hunter 


URELY, game was predestined 

The Calamity to be shot and fish to be 

Howler caught. The sentimentalist who is 

opposed to all shooting and who 

constantly clamors for a law here or a law there to forbid 

this or that form of sport is the greatest menace that faces 
our game today. 

How wonderful it would be if these well-meaning souls 
who believe that nothing should be killed would forget 
game and fish for a while and devote their energies en- 
tirely to the packers, the poultry men and the small-town 
butcher who kills with an ax instead of a gun and who 
probably doesn’t get a great deal of sport out of it either. 

In a recent issue of a publication devoted to 
subjects wide in scope there appeared two: articles 
on conservation. One was written by a man who 
honestly admitted that he did not hunt except with 
a camera. He pointed out how fast our game was 
disappearing and that something must be done about 
it. As a cureall he advocated that sportsmen have 
nothing to do with the making of conservation laws and 
that such measures should all be framed and passed by 
philanthropic individuals who could look at the matter 
fairly and would not be biased by their desire to kill. 


The future of field sports is inseparably linked with 
the future of our game. This the sportsman knows and 
he can be depended upon to look after his own interests. 

The other article likewise bemoaned the rapid disap- 
pearance of our game and intimated that if the game was 
to be saved, shooting would have to be curtailed greatly 
or in many cases stopped altogether. 

Ever since the days of Frank Forester there has been 
somebody on the horizon lamenting that our game was 
doomed and that in a few years more there would be 
nothing to shoot. In spite of all this blah-blah, many 
species of game are increasing. Conservation is today 
ona higher | plane in America than ever before. The men 
officially engaged in this work are of a higher type, and 
in almost every case they are sportsmen who love a day 
afield with rod or gun. 

It is purely piffle even to intimate that in order to save 
game, shooting must be stopped in the United States. 
Bags of game are killed in foreign countries so enormous 
that they fill Americans with disgust. Yet these coun- 
tries are not impairing their supply by shooting because 
they have cleaned out predacious birds and animals, and 
provided cover and conditions suitable for the game to 
reproduce to its best possible advantage. 


EVERAL years ago, due to wet 


Frenzied breeding seasons, severe win- 
Coeassue- ters and other natural causes, a 
a shortage of quail was felt in the 
tionists Middle West. The sentimentalists 


organized and, supported by pro- 
fessional conservationists of their own stripe, put the 
quail on the song-bird list in Ohio. Today these people 
are cheering and pointing to Ohio as a state where quail 
are plentiful. 

Indiana, lying right alongside, felt the same shortage. 
But there the quail was left a game bird, which he surely 
is. Each season quail have been shot and, according to 
the sportsmen of that state, backed up by George N. 
Mannfeld, superintendent of the Division of Fish and 
Game, bob-whites are just as plentiful today in Indiana 
as they are in Ohio. 

Our waterfowl have increased enormously in recent 
years. Areas suitable for them have decreased even 
more rapidly, concentrating them on the remaining duck 
territory,until in many places they have actually starved. 

Men of unimpeachable character have told of killing 
wild ducks which were so poor in flesh that they fell 
like leaves and that the sportsmen stopped shooting and 
bought grain to feed them, and in spite of their efforts 
thousands of ducks died. 

And yet certain frenzied conservationists have failed 
miserably to get behind the Game Refuge Bill, but in- 
stead have spent their time and effort in clamoring for 
lower bag limits. 

Salaried officers in game protective, associations are 
necessary in order to organize and direct the activities of 
sportsmen so that legislation shall be adequate to per- 
petuate all desirable species of our wild fauna. But in 
every case, these men should be sportsmen—men who 
know their book—and not fellows whose chief aim and 
pleasure in life is hunting the hunter. 
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The Web-Feet of 5 
Mattamuskeet 


Tucks and geese enough to satisfy anyone. A wonderful 


place for waterfowl that has refused to be drained 


HE year before, I had shot on the 
lake just once. Between the hours 
of eight and ten, four of us, shoot- 
ing from one blind, had killed nine- 
teen geese. That was enough, and we 
quit, and I had to come home. But the 
memory of those two hours had remained 
tp form the most vivid mental pic- 
ture of shooting of all those trea- 
sured up from years afield. 

Red and Lonny, each of whom 
knows all about geese and each 
of whom has a big stand of live 
decoys, had pooled their knowl- 
edge and their decoys, the weather 
had been just right, and the morning had 
been a riot. The geese had _ literally 
stormed in on top of us, and it had seemed 
afterward that there was scarce a moment 
but was deafening with the clamor of in- 
coming geese and the greeting honks of 
our geese, the crack of guns and the 
splash of falling fowl. 

It was not so much the actual shooting— 
that was easy; it was the thrill of seeing 
the birds, of watching flock after flock 
of the great gray honkers sweep in from 
Pamlico. against the gale, return the calling 
of our decoys and, without even the pre- 
liminary of circling, come on and on till, 
with set wings and outstretched necks and 
black feet straddled out almost in our 
faces, they hovered over the decoys with 
a tumult almost drowning out the crash 
of guns. 

I had not been silent concerning that 
episode; rather I had been eloquent. It 
was a great experience and lost nothing in 
the telling, and moreover I had safely 
fetched home six fine trophies to prove my 


story. And so George had succumbed to 
the combination of words and evidence, 
and we were both on our way down to 
Mattamuskeet for three days’ shooting, 
hoping that the occasion would repeat 
itself. 

It is a hard place to get to.. One loses 

count of the railway changes, one 
after another, each time from a 
poor train to a worse, until the 
last twenty-miles are painfully 
done on a little train consisting of 
one passenger and one freight car 
hauled along perilous rails by a 
gasoline engine, the single loco- 
motive having run off the track once too 
often and foundered in the mud. 

Lake Mattamuskeet is an extraordinary 
body of water. It is very large, very 
shallow, and only a few miles distant from 
the sound, and these circumstances has led 
to an effort to drain and exploit it. A 
great deal of stock had been sold and a 
great deal of money spent in the attempt. 
A series of great ditches had been dug 
across the entire width of the lake at 
enormous expense, a large pumping plant 
installed, a hotel built and maps prepared, 
indicating in detail the development of a 
community which had failed to develop. 

The level of the lake had, to be sure, 
been considerably lowered. Red said that 
once, after a long dry spell, with all the 
pumps working full power and the wind 
blowing just right, they had actually got 
all the water out of the lake. Then it 
rained, the lake filled up again, and it has 
been at least partly full ever since. 

All about the edges of the lake and over 
much of the body of it grows a bitter- 


Only two fell from the climbing flock 
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grass, the roots of which form a favorite 
food of duck and goose and swan. It is 
a wonderful feeding place for wildfowl, 
and a wonderful shooting place, and so 
hard to get to that it will remain both. 

We were to stay at the little hotel, and 
so had dinner together there and planned 
the morning’s sport. Red had his blind all 
ready and the decoys in the pen-boat an- 
chored near by. If only the weather would 
be right, we were assured of good shoot- 
ing. 
The weather! How many expeditions 
have depended for success on that uncer- 
tainty, and been made or marred thereby! 
How often the wind blows and the clouds 
gather on the one day that can be given 
to the uplands; how often the wind dies 
and the sun shines on placid waters when 
one waits by lake or marsh longing for a 
flight. 

The blind was perhaps three miles down 
the shore of the lake from the hotel and 
a quarter of a mile out in the shallow 
water, right at the edge of the grass bed. 
The lake bottom was firm and offered 
better walking than the soft sand along the 
shore; so the next morning we waded 
most of the distance. 

Red warned us to look out for “swan 
holes,” and I understood what he meant 
when I suddenly stepped into a pit that 
nearly let the water in over my hip boots 
and would have sent me tumbling headlong 
had I not been on the lookout. There were 
many such holes, made by the swans in 
grubbing up the grass roots. The geese 
made similar holes, but not so deep; some 
of those dug out by the swans must have 
been a foot and a half in depth. 

At last, against the dark background of 
grass and reeds, we made out the darker 
mass of the blind. This was an old flat- 
bottomed boat, recalked till watertight, 
anchored against the bottom in a foot and 
a half of water by heavy rocks and 
screened in part by the natural growth of 
reeds and in part by the boughs which 
Red had set in place about the edges. The 
blind is out in the lake all the time and, 
conspicuous though it may be, the birds 
become accustomed to it. 


E left our guns and coats in the blind 
and went to help Red put out the 
decoys. Twelve fine big Canada geese and 
about as many mallard ducks were in the 
pen-boat, which was a light skiff with a 
coop built over it, used to transport the 
decoys and to house them safely when left 
out on the lake overnight. The geese had 
to be pegged out, and it was something of 
a job. They detested being handled, not 
because of fear but because it rumpled 
and disarranged their feathers; so they 
flapped and fought furiously. 
Red would drag a bird unceremoniously 
through the door of the coop, hook the 
tether to the attached leg band and, driv- 








ing the metal peg into the lake bottom 
with his heel, leave the indignant goose 
to its own devices. After a few minutes 
of vain struggling, it would settle down 
contentedly to preening its ruffled feathers 
and feeding. Our ducks we simply re- 
leased and allowed to paddle about at 
pleasure, as they would not leave the blind. 

We were all ready before daylight, and 
hoping that with the dawn would come a 
wind. It was calm, and so overcast that 
the growing light came on without a sign 
of color in the east. We could hear geese, 
off, up and down the shore; now and then 
the sonorous calling of swans would come 
from the distance. From out in the waters 
of the lake and from back in the waste of 
reeds that edged it would be heard, in- 
termittently, the loud quacking of some 
restless mallard, ceasing as suddenly as it 
began. 


But there was nothing in the air, and 
nothing to put anything in the air. Red 
said no one else was shooting on the lake 
that morning; so there was no chance of 
fowl being stirred up by other gunners, 
and the ducks that flew in to the reed 
beds to roost at dusk simply paddled their 
way back to the lake or lingered content- 
edly where they were. 

The geese had good feed almost any- 
where, and so had small reason to move 
about. On windy days they flew in from 
the roughened waters of the sound, but on 
a day like this they would, in all likeli- 
hood, stay there. 

As the light became clearer we could see, 
well out on the still water, a great number 
of scattered ducks, mostly black, with here 
and there a flash of white from widgeon. 
It became apparent that they were slowly, 
very slowly, working toward our decoys. 
One big black drake was well in from the 
rest and finally, half swimming, half drift- 
ing, he drew within long gun range. 

I was shooting a special, new, long- 
range double gun, with extra heavy loads, 
and Red, under a cloak of assumed skepti- 
cism, was eager to see what it would do. 
So, too, was I, for I had not yet put it 
to any more serious use than patterning 
it on paper and smashing a few clay tar- 
gets at long range. 

When the big duck was still perhaps 
fifty yards out, Red began teasing me to 
shoot, saying that now was the chance 
to show what the big gun would do and 
promising to wipe my eye if I failed. Ris- 
ing in the blind, I took the duck four feet 
above the water as he was climbing straight 
up, and he fell as though literally smoth- 
ered by the heavy charge, as dead a duck 
as one could hope to see. It was not far 
enough to prove any extraordinary merit 
in gun or load; I do not doubt that Red 
would have got him had I missed. But 
at least we had started. the day right. 

The nearer ducks flew; those farther 
out simply reversed their slow drift and 
began to recede instead of approach. 
Little by little the first scattered raft of 
ducks disappeared. Little by little, from 
up the lake, others came into sight, came 
gradually closer and closer, till finally four 
widgeon could be made out, well in and 
evidently coming on to the decoys. A 
hundred yards, eighty, fifty—they stopped; 
waited uncertainly ; began to work back. 

We rose, and the widgeon went up in the 
air as though hurled by some _ invisible 
hand, turned sharply and sped away as 
George and I each sent both barrels after 
them. On they went, and Red began ‘to 
snicker about long range guns, when sud- 
denly one of the ducks began to slant 
down, and another, and another, till three 
of the four were on the water. We got 
all of them, though it took a lot of wad- 
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ing and one or two finishing shots. Why 
we didn’t kill those ducks, or at least some 
of them, dead in the air, I cannot say; in 
any event there were very few cripples 
after that. 

This sort of thing, we perceived, might 
get us a full bag; but it was not a type 
of shooting that one could rank very high 
as sport, and we continued to hope des- 
perately for a wind that would fill the 
air with shifting birds and send the flocks 
over and past in dashing flight. It was 
still cloudy, but beginning to clear a bit, 
and Red said that if it did we would have 
a breeze before long. 

Another hour .went by. The lake lay 
smooth as glass, so that the great white 
swans which floated far out on it it— 
“tombstones” Red called them—showed 
double. When, now and again, a flock 
went down the lake in stately flight, necks 
incredibly outstretched, great wings beat- 
ing slowly and steadily as they drove the 
heavy bodies on, it was as though a fleet 
of yachts had taken wings. 

Intermittently the quacking of loqua- 
cious mallards would be heard in the dis- 
tance. Our geese dozed at their tethers, 
our ducks idled in the reedy shallows be- 
hind the blind; all was peace and quiet. 
Suddenly the geese seemed to become elec- 
trified; their heads went up, they’ moved 
uneasily, with protesting murmers. The 
ducks took heed, eyed the sky, came pad- 
dling over toward the blind. 

“It’s an eagle,” said Red excitedly. 
“Load up with BB’s.” 


TRAINING our eyes as we changed 

shells, we made out, far down the shore 
and well out, the sinister form as it came 
beating slowly down the edge of the lake. 
As the eagle approached the geese became 
more and more excited, swimming this 
way and that to the limits of their tethers, 
and the ducks, plainly terrified, literally 
tried to climb into the blind. We kept 
down and kept still, but the grim old 
white-headed pirate either saw too much 
or knew too much to come in, for he kept 
steadily on his course, passing us far out 
of range. 

They sometimes do swoop in 
decoys, and Red and Lonny had 
killed one that season and fired on an- 
other. Usually they carried away shot as 
though it were nothing; it is almost im- 
possible to kill them outright at ordinary 
range. 

There is really no especial reason why 
they should be killed. They search the 


on the 
already 


lake mainly for cripples, and while no 
doubt they occasionally take a goose or 
duck, Red himself said he had never actu- 
ally seen them catch an unhurt fowl. As 
to the cripples, the eagle would surely 
make a more merciful end for them than 
pain and starvation. 

The decoys had forgotten their fright 
and we had relapsed into sleepy watch- 
fulness, when suddenly, coming from no- 
where, a breath of air struck us and a 
ripple ran across the lake. It was clear- 
ing, and as the clouds went a breeze sprang 
up, blowing over us and passing on across 
the lake. It grew stronger; the ripples 
became marked. 

“This will start something, sure,” said 
Red. “They'll be moving soon now.” 

On a lake five miles wide and hardly 
more than knee-deep anywhere, even a 
light wind makes an extraordinary stir. 
We began to see little flecks of white here 
and there where the waves were break- 
ing, and could already sense a change of 
water leyel as the wind began to pile the 
water up toward the west shore. I re- 
called, and began to believe, stories I had 
been told, as how a farmer might be plow- 
ing in the dust as he followed a furrow 
toward the lake and wading ankle-deep in 
water on the way back because of an 
onshore wind that came up suddenly and 
moved the lake bodily up on to the field. 
I know that on this occasion our geese, 
that had been floating comfortably in a foot 
and a half of water, were soon standing in 
a few inches of it. 

It was certain that the wind would start 
birds moving, and we were not surprised 
when we saw the flash of sunlight on 
white wings and marked a flock of widgeon 
swinging in. They circled once behind, 
crossed in front, and left three of their 
number floating as they sped away. A 
moment later a single black duck came 
straight in with no preliminaries, and fell 
with a huge splash as George let him 
down. We had scarcely retrieved him 
when a pair of mallards swung in over 
the geese, dropped their feet to settle, and 
the next moment, as Red and I fired si- 
multaneously, fell flat on their backs 
among the decoys, their orange feet feebly 
paddling the air. 


HEM ones sure fared hard,” said 
Red with a grin, as he climbed out 

of the blind to get them. 
Another flock of black ducks came to- 
ward us, swept back, turned in again and 
settled a hundred yards out, to swim 


Our blind was screened by a natural growth of weeds and by boughs placed around it 














slowly in toward the decoys. We rose at 
Red's signal; but the big chaps were far- 
ther out than they seemed to be, and only 
two fell from the climbing flock, though 
we emptied our guns. These black fel- 
lows were amazingly big and heavy, their 
condition a tribute to the fare in Matta- 
muskeet. 

So for a time we had great sport, and 
the spare corners of the blind began to be 


pretty well filled with the fat ducks that 
fell to our fire. This was all very well; 
duck shooting is really better fun than 
goose shooting. But we did want some 
geese—or at least a goose—for George 
had never shot one and it was the wish 
to do this more than anything else that 
had lured him so far. 

We had several times seen long, gray 
lines of them shifting across the lower 


end of the lake, or working up and down 
our shore to north or south; but so far 
none had come near enough to provide a 
thrill. While we wished for geese, we 
did not lose interest in ducks, and when a 
pair of widgeon came flashing by they 
whirled down to splash among the decoys. 
George waded out to retrieve, and just 
as he got back to the blind we saw two 
geese heading our way from down the 
shore. Afraid to risk the motion of 
stepping into the blind, George crouched 
down behind it, almost submerging. 


EEP down,” Red kept saying in a 

frantic whisper. “Keep your heads 
dewn.” And we groveled in the bottom of 
the blind while we strained our eyes up- 
ward in the effort to see through the 
boughs without exposing our faces. 

They came on steadily, and suddenly 
one of our geese started calling, another 
joined in, and the next moment the whole 
flock was clamoring an invitation to the 
strangers. 

“Listen to ’em talk,” 
lightedly. “That'll bring 
geese sure this time.” 

It did bring them in—almost. They 
swung past on slowing wings, circled be- 
hind, came back almost overhead so that 
it seemed as though we could almost feel 
the air stirred by the great pinions. Grip- 
ping our guns, breathless with eagerness, 
we listened for Red to give the signal to 
fire, but he waited. Surely the next swing 
would bring them in right, but that next 
swing was never made. 

Out of the corners of unbelieving eyes 
—it seemed too tragic to be true—we saw 
them going straight away, and without a 
turn or a swerve they went on and on 
till they grew small, became black specks, 
vanished. We swore dismally. They had 
been close enough for a shot—a long 
shot, but at least a chance—and Red was 
bitter and profane in self-blame for his 
mistake in judgment. 

We sought to comfort him by pointing 
out that if we had shot we might not 
have killed, and then would have felt 
equally bad because we hadn’t waited. But 
Red was inconsolable; in spite of all the 
geese he had killed, he still got the same 
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old thrill out of the big chaps, and it hurt 
him terribly to make a mistake that meant 
a lost chance. 

For a time there was quiet again. 
Though the wind held, the sun was now 
bright and warm, so that we lay aside 
the sweaters that had been comfortable in 
the early hours. Again the ducks basked 
in the sun along the sheltered shore line: 
Our decoys lazied about, starting in alarm 
once or twice when an eagle swung into 
view on his questing flight down the lake. 


Why one of these sharp-eyed robbers 
did not see it first I do not know, but we 
finally identified a white thing in the 


rushes a few hundred yards away as a 
swan, and from its feeble and aimless 
swimming we judged it to be sick or 





ao 


We placed its head on the middle of its 
back and wished it well 


wounded. I waded over to see, and after 
making a half-hearted effort to escape it 
gave up and allowed itself to be picked 
up without offering the least resistance. 
It acted as though drugged, would indeed 
have seemed dead had it not been for 
the brightness of the fine black eyes. 
When we set the swan in the water, it 
would not or could not hold its neck up; 
so we carefully placed its head on the 
middle of its broad back and, giving it a 
little push off toward the reeds, wished it 
well. Later we saw it swimming along 
with its head up and so had hopes of its 
ultimate recovery, although it seemed al- 
most certain that the eagles would get it. 


HESE beautiful and stately birds are 
increasing with protection, and it is a 
pleasure to see them in numbers. Few 
seem to shoot them—partly because of sen- 
timent, partly because it is against the law, 
and partly because they are wise and wary 
and well able to look out for themselves. 
We could, however, have killed several that 
day out of flocks that passed in range. 
The lull in shooting was finally broken 
by a lone pintail that came darting and 
twisting high overhead, to slant down on 
a long incline and throw the water yards 
high as the two double guns spoke at once. 
Soon after a flock of widgeon appeared. 






I like these chaps—like to see the sun 
glint on the white of their wings and 
bellies, like to see the way they leap from 
the water when started, like them very well 
indeed when they are brought on hot and 
smoking. 


‘THis flock behaved as had most of the 
others of their kind: circled twice or 
thrice in converging rings, swung in over 
the decoys, and flared up and away as the 
guns barked. The blind was hard to shoot 
well from. It was small for three; when 
sitting or kneeling one was cramped, while 
rising took so much time that it was hard 
to make the second barrel count very 
often, save at birds jumped from the 
water. For this reason we did not take 
especially heavy toll from any one flock. 
but they came so often that this did not 
matter. 

For another half hour we had good 
shooting ; then the wind dropped and after 
an hour of vain waiting we decided to 
go in, still regretting those vanished geese. 
I had the memory of the year before to 
assuage disappointment, but George had 
only the hope of next time. 

The next day was bright and clear and 
windless; so we elected to go after quail 
rather than court almost certain disap- 
pointment in the blind. Red had two good 
setters, and we had splendid sport with 
the gallant little bob-whites along the edges 
of the corn and sorghum and soy-bean fields. 
They were as difficult as any quail I had 
ever shot. 

Clinging to the margins of the cane 
brakes and almost impenetrable swamp 
woodlands, venturing into the fields only 
far enough to feed and whizzing away 
into the security of cover at once when 
flushed, fully matured, fast and sophis- 
ticated, they made us work hard and shoot 
quick and straight for everything we got. 
Only once did we get a covey scattered 
in the open, and these, strung out along the 
corn rows, gave us wonderful sport. 

But fond as we were of quail shooting 
and much as we enjoyed the day, we could 
not forget that we had not yet secured a 
goose, and so we still thought of the next 
morning—our last chance—and hoped for 
a change of weather. We were in the 
blind again before dawn, and happy be- 
cause of a light wind that might grow to 
something stronger. We had but half a 
day, because we would have to leave early 
in the afternoon; and if wishing for a 
flight were ever effective, all the fowl 
within ten miles would have been a-wing. 

The day started well with a lively flight 
of black ducks and widgeon, and we saw 
line after line of geese shifting to and fro 
in the distance. One flock came almost 
in to us, and turned because of something 
—perhaps because their keen eyes caught 
the glint of sunlight on gun barrels. 
Again the bottom of the blind became 
covered with ducks, but with no regal 
goose to crown the bag; and the morning 
wore on toward what looked like certain 
disappointment. It was almost with a 

(Continued on page 69) 




































1. Stringing the bow 
2. Loading, or nock- 
ing 
3. The correct way 
to draw a bow. If 


it is a “regular old 
he-one,” it can be 
drawn in no other 
way 
ECENT ex- 
ploits of va- 
rious Ameri- 
can archers 
have shown con- 
clusively that the 


bow and arrow as a weapon has consider- 
ably more possibilities than is commonly 
imagined. While the bow has neither the 
power nor the accuracy of the high-power 
hunting rifle, the results that can be gotten 
from first-class archery tackle are always 
rather a surprise to the uninitiated. 

For example, a strong hunting bow will 
shoot an arrow through a deer, or a man, 
at fifty yards, and by “through” is meant 
that the arrow will pass entirely through, 
cutting a rib or so in addition if need be, 
and fall’on the ground on the other side. 
The same bow will shoot light arrows so 
high that they will vanish from sight. 
Look out when that arrow comes down! 
An arrow coming out of the sky from 
goodness knows where is going “a-hump- 
in'” when it nears the ground, and you 
need more than a tin hat for protection. 

What accuracy can be obtained? An 
old-timer at the game, one who is in ex- 
cellent practice, can shoot groups approxi- 
mately one inch in diameter for every ten 
feet of distance. Some may better this; 
most shooters through lack of practice will 
do far worse. This necessitates, of course, 
that one acquire the skill in woodcraft to 
get close to his game, a skill which can 
be acquired and in which one may well 
take pride, and which, by the way, is often 
sadly missing in a good share of our mod- 
ern Nimrods. | 

Just remember, for example, that Hia- 
watha hid in an alder thicket beside a deer 
trail and “there he waited till the deer 
came.” Waited “till he saw two antlers lifted, 
saw two eyes point from the thicket.” 

he was so close as to see the 
deer’s eyes plainly, it’s safe to say that he 
wasn’t far from it. 

Apropos of deer shooting, rather curi- 
ously an arrow is not especially apt to 
alarm a deer. If the animal is missed, 
he is as like as not curiously and suspici- 


Some practical dope for the 
modern archer 


ously to sniff at the arrow as being some- 


thing he can not understand. “Iron, wood, 
and man smell, it appeared there all at 
once! What can it be!” About that 


time arrow number two 
ought to connect. 
To those who would 


experiment with this 
weapon of our fore- 
fathers, the writer 
would offer a few sug- 
gestions. First, don’t 
waste time with any 
old Indian bows. Let 


them hang on the wall 
where they rightfully 
belong as souvenirs of 
times that were. Indian 
bows will not do first 
class work. : 

The best shooting in 


the world has 


been done 
with the regu- 
lar longbow, 
and this is 
the sort to 
use. To de- 


velop power it 
must be made 


right. Most of those sold in the sport- 
ing goods stores are considered jokes 
by hunter archers, though the best 


of them will serve for light work. There 
are a few men in the United States (they 
could be counted on the fingers) who make 
first-class hunting bows and arrows and 
occasionally have one for sale. The price 
is usually pretty high. 


Y far the best way is for a man to 
make his own. This is not a particu- 
larly difficult matter, but the work must 
carefully be done if the resulting bow is 
to be a good one. The exact methods of 
bow making have carefully and fully been 
described in the book American Archery, 
and need not be gone over at length here. 
The latest Boy Scouts Handbook also 
gives instructions for bow making, but it 
should be remembered that this relates to 
boy’s size bows and that the weapon, for 
a man’s use, needs to be made larger and 
heavier throughout. Six feet in length 
and requiring a pull of sixty pounds to 
draw it would be a good hunting bow; a 
seventy-five-pound pull would be better, 


but would be beyond the strength of the - 


average man. The writer’s bow, for ex- 
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ample, pulls sixty pounds and is about as 
much as he can comfortably handle. 

Arrow making is also covered in the 
books referred to. 

A few words as to handling the bow 
may not be amiss. To begin with, keep 
the bow unstrung unless you are actually 
meaning to shoot with it. To string a 
bow, put the end in the hollow of the right 
foot, grasp it by the middle with the 
right hand and with the left hand com- 
press it, at the same time sliding the string 
up to its notch. It is done really more 
by a simultaneous pulling with the right 
and pushing with the left hand than any- 
thing else. 

The amount of bend of the bow is regu- 
lated, within limits, by the amount the 
string is twisted up, and the height of the 
string above the center of the bow should 
be about equal to that of the clenched hand 
plus the thumb sticking straight up. You 
have heard of “rule of thumb”; that is 
where it originated. 

If your bow is “a regular old he-one,” 
you cannot pull it with the bare fingers; 
the bowstring would simply tear the skin 
off the fingertips. One must wrap the 
finger ends with adhesive tape or use 
special leather fingertips. Protection is 
also needed for the left wrist, for the 
slap of the string cuts like a whip-lash. 


ARRY the bow with string uppermost, 

and when loading, or nocking as it is 
called, lay the arrow on as shown in the 
illustration. This expedites matters. No- 
tice particularly the illustration showing 
the method of drawing the string, a feat 
which with a powerful bow can only be 
accomplished in this way. 

As one gets into the archery game he 
finds new things continually coming up. 
He suddenly realizes that there is no 
reason why he should not put a double 
disc of fly wire netting on the end of his 
blunt arrow to increase its diameter and 
use this form of “fly swatter” on English 
sparrows at short range in a city park, if 
nothing better offers. This same form of 
blunt point will strike a terrific wallop 
but not penetrate. It also comes in handy 
as a trespassing cat and dog eradicator. 
Fish arrows, with a removable barbed 
point fastened to the shaft by a long cord, 
normally wound around the shaft, are 
another variety. The barb sticks in a fish, 
the cord unwinds, the shaft floats (paint 
it red or white or yellow so it can easily 
be seen); get hold of the shaft and haul 
in your fish. 

There is a lot of fun to be had out of 
archery if a person’s inclinations run that 
way, and to many the sport has more 
“kick” and enjoyment than does gun work. 
The writer certainly likes it. Best of all, 
archery is a sport where you may, so to 
speak, have your cake and eat it too. One 
does not have to be rich to enjoy unlim- 
ited archery practice. You simply are care- 
ful where you shoot, recover your arrows, 
and keep it up all day. 

“By rights an archer should be poor, 
very poor, and own nothing but his bow,” 
the old saying was. Be that as it may, 
poor or not the present day archer can 
shoot all day with a minimum of damage 

(Continued on page 8&5) 
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Y knowledge of Alaskan moose 
and of moose that live in New 
Brunswick or Ontario or Quebec 
can best be represented by the 
small hollow circle. But as pigs is pigs, 
I'm inclined to think moose is moose and 
that I will have fair success hunting in 
any of the above named territory. For I 
have grown up with the moose in Nova 
Scotia and in my lifetime have killed forty- 
two. I’m not boasting of this number. 
It’s too many moose for any one man. 

The trade of guiding was taught me by 
my father, and at the age of fourteen 
I took out my first party of sports. I 
would have been stupid indeed had I not 
learned in this time much of the habits 
of this animal and how best to hunt him. 

There was a time when my sportsman 
was perfectly willing for me to do the 
shooting; in fact, often I have been re- 
quested not only to find and call the moose 
but to kill him when he came in. For me 
these days are past. When I take a man 
out today, my duty has been well per- 
formed if I give him the opportunity to 
kill. If the moose gets away, that’s his 
misfortune and no fault of mine. 

It’s only fair to state that of recent 
years, the times I have been called upon 
to do the actual shooting have been fewer 
and fewer. Men today seem to care noth- 
ing for a trophy unless they kill it them- 
selves. Their sportsmanship is on a higher 
plane. However, I have come in contact 
with some men who came into the woods 
simply to get a moose head. The quicker 
and the easier it was obtained, the better 
they were suited. 

There is one exception where I will shoot 
a moose whether my sportsman wishes me 
to or not. If I see an animal is badly 
wounded and I am convinced that the man 
I am guiding is not going to be able to 
stop him and if I am certain that it is going 
to be difficult and perhaps impossible to 
track that moose and get him, I’m going 
to let the old hat rack down right where 
he is if it’s in my power to do so. 

This practice has caused me _ several 
bitter moments. I was guiding an English- 
man on one occasion and I killed a moose 
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knows all the tricks of the game 


that he had crippled with the last shell in 
his gun. He went into a furious rage, 
telling me that I was employed to guide 
and not to shoot. I told him I realized 
that, but I knew the country for which the 
moose was headed and that I felt sure that 
unless he was stopped we would never get 
him and that as he was mortally wounded, 
I felt it my duty to stop him. 

I further explained that as I had killed 
no moose that season [ was perfectly will- 
ing to consider this animal mine and have 
him checked up against me on my license. 
I assured him that I would have no trouble 
in securing another moose for him. How- 
ever, his rage was such that he quit the 
hunt. I felt, and still feel, that it was poor 
spertsmanship on his part, although most 
Englishmen, I have found, are very good 
sportsmen. 

The Rossignol watershed in Nova Scotia 
has plenty of moose and plenty of deer; 
but if I had to take a contract during the 
shooting season to deliver either a bull 
moose or a buck deer within a given time, 
I'd choose the moose always. As animals 
go, he’s a stupid beast. I would feel much 
surer of going out and killing a bull moose, 
regardless of weather conditions, than I 
would of bagging a buck deer. 

My favorite method of moose hunting 
is calling, perhaps because from this sys- 
tem I have the best success. My father 
taught me his call when I was only a kid. 
I listened to Indians and old Nova Scotian 
guides, and the fact impressed me that no 
two of them called alike but apparently 


Before I ever heard a cow moose give 
the mating call I could imitate the call 
used by my father to perfection. Before 
I ever heard a cow moose call, I called 
up bulls and killed them; and then one 
evening I heard a cow open up her soul 
in a long, nasal, whining m-m-m-wahf. 
Right there I decided that no man with a 
birch-bark horn had ever really done jus- 
tice to the call of the cow moose. 


UT what difference does it make? A 

bull moose is so stupid that if you 
can give a fair imitation of any one of a 
dozen or more cows of his acquaintance, 
he will come a-grunting. Sometimes I 
think that you don’t have to even imitate 
a cow. I’ve seen some bulls that were so 
enthusiastic, they'd come to any kind of 
grunt through a birch-bark horn. 

If you go out with a guide who is going 
to call a moose for you, do what he tells 
you to. He may be a good guide; he may 
be a poor guide. But it’s his country and 
you hired him, and to get value received 
you must put yourself in his hands. 

Of course, your bull is going to come 
up-wind. Their sense of smell is most 


keen. If success is in store for you, your 
guide will call and he’ll get an answering 
grunt. Then you'll hear the old boy com- 
ing, slashing along through the brush, 
perhaps whetting his horns to impress 
you of what a devil of a fellow he really is. 


HEN when he approaches, it may 

enter his head that everything is not 
as it should be and he’ll stop and stand 
perfectly quiet, figuring the thing out in 
his own thick head. Bear this in mind: 
a bull moose carries no watch; time means 
nothing to him: He may stand five min- 
utes and he may stand an hour, and he 
may turn around and slip away from 
you without a sound after he’s caught your 
scent. 

The one thing that a bull moose does 
really well is sneak. How any brute of 
his size, handicapped with a full-grown 
hat rack on his head, can crawl and slip 
through the brush without a sound has 
always been a mystery to me. 

When my bull stops after he’s started 
to come, my sportsman and I remain per- 
fectly quiet. Then maybe I whine just a 


The old cow would go off to one side and 
stand and “beller” 
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little bit. During such a time, when your 
heart’s trying to pound its way out of 
your chest, I’m not in favor of very much 
calling. The chances are he’s about got 
your number or he wouldn’t have stopped. 

The only calling I do then is a sort of 
a low, pleading whine that cows sometimes 
give. If this doesn’t start him, I grunt 
like a bull. Then I’ll take my birch-bark 
horn and scrape it along the brush in imi- 
tation of a rival bull approaching. Boy, 
sometimes this brings ’em. I’ve known 
a suspicious bull to just forget everything 
and come plunging up when he thought 
some rival of his was about to steal a 
march on his lady love. 

Another stunt I have often worked is 
to break twigs from the surround- 
ing brush, pulling them off as a 
moose would do in feeding. This 
will often allay suspicion. 
Again, if you’re around water, 
you can dip your canoe pad- 
dle into the drink and let 
the water run off it, imi- 
tating the drip from a 
moose feeding on lily- 
pads. 

Some guides dip 
their horn in and 
let the water run 
out. I think too 
much of my call, 
for getting it 
soaked up certainly 
affects its sound 
qualities. 

If I know my 
sportsman, I always 
send him on to meet 
a coming bull, with 
instructions to circle 
a little to leeward, un- 
less the wind is blow- 
ing directly in, for a bull 
will never come straight 
in with the wind. He'll 
always circle to leeward, in- 
tending to come up against 
the wind. Of course, if he 
gets your scent, the party’s off. 
Therefore, I always send my sports- 
man out to meet him; or if I have not 
much confidence in his woodcraft, I place 
him as soon as the bull answers. Then I 
go back to my original station and con- 
tinue the calling. 


i ior to calling moose, in my estima- 
tion, comes still-hunting, or tracking 
them. Of course, late in the season moose 
won’t answer the call. Then if you want 
a head, you’ve got to get out and hunt 
for it. Remember this: a moose that has 
started generally goes straight. I mean 
that where a buck deer would circle a 
small swamp or lake, your moose will go 
right on through it. He'll hold his line. 

If you’re tracking him and he’s been 
going along quietly, feeding as he goes, 
watch for him to bear off down-wind. 
As soon as he does this, you cut from 
his track in the direction he’s taken. All 
wild animals that I have had any experi- 
ence with, when they get ready to lie down, 
will double back and choose a spot to 
leeward of their tracks, in order to guard 
against the approach of any enemy trail- 
ing them. Therefore, when you see he’s 
bearing away from a straight line down- 
wind, get down that way yourself and 
you may meet him face to face. 

I’ve often been asked, “Will a bull 
moose charge you?” Sure, he will. Any 
moose will fight; so will a mouse if he’s 
cornered and thinks he’s going to get 
killed. I never went up to put the finish- 
ing touches on a wounded moose in my 
life that the hair didn’t come up on his 
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back. You could tell by looking in his 
eye that he was fight all the way through; 
but bear this in mind: he couldn’t go the 
other way. No moose is going to fight if 
he can run. 


i} a firm believer that any moose which 
charges has figured he’s done for at 
the time; his back’s against the wall, and 
it’s the last demonstration of the foremost 
instinct of all animals—self-preservation. 

I have never been in what I considered 
a tight place with a bull moose. I’ve never 














































Often I have caught calves to show the un- 
gainly little fellows to parties of fishermen 


been really scared by a bull; but I can’t 
say the same thing of a cow. Often when 
having parties of fishermen out I have 
caught young calves, just to show them 
the ungainly little fellows. Usually dur- 
ing such procedure the old cow would go 
off to one side and stand and “beller,” 
and when I got through with*her offspring 
I would take him back to her. 

On one occasion I ran my canoe up on 
a point and took after an old cow and 
calf. I was especially anxious to catch 
this calf, as there was a young lady in 
the party I was guiding who had expressed 
a desire to see a calf moose at close range. 
This was an especially nice young lady, 
and I was just naturally doing my durned- 
est to catch that calf. 

The old cow quickly outdistanced the 
youngster, whose legs weren’t any too 
steady, and I caught him. I picked him 
up and started to carry him back to the 
canoe. After I had gone a way with him, 
I decided that as he was pretty heavy I’d 
herd him down instead of carrying him. 
No sooner had I set him down than I 
heard a crashing in the brush behind me. 

If I ever saw hell pent up in a living 
creature, it was pictured in that cow 
moose. Every hair on her body was stick 


ing forward. Her eyes were blazing, her 
ears laid back flat, and she was bellering 
like a siren. 

The thing I thought of first was my 
canoe, and I started for it. I didn’t take 
time to look back over my shoulder; it 
wasn’t necessary. I could hear her; I 
knew she was coming. Climbing a tree 
was out of the question. It takes time for 
anybody to climb a tree, and time was 
something I didn’t have. 

When I was about ten feet from that 
canoe I made a lunge at it. A hand hit 
each gunwhale and out into the lake we 
shot. I came up paddling and paddling 
hard, but the old girl stopped on the 
shore, grunted a couple of times and went 
back to join her calf. Since then 
I’ve lost much of my interest in 
catching suckling calves. 
I’ve worked for all manner 
and descriptions of men call- 

ing themselves sportsmen. 
About 99 per cent of 
them are the best fel- 
lows in the world; of 
course, once in a while 
you get hold of a 
rotter. 

The easiest fellow 
to get a moose for 
is the man who’s 
never hunted moose 
but who knows his 
gun and who has 
had much experi- 
ence with small 
game. Usually he’ll 
do just what you 
tell him to; and as 
£or marksmanship. 
that’s one thing it 
doesn’t take to kill a 
moose. He’s as big as 
a barn, and you usually 
shoot at him under sev- 
enty-five yards. If 
you couldn’t knock 


the sights off 
your gun and 
still hit him, 


you’d be a poor 
shot. 

Of course, once in a 
while the amateur gets 
the well-known buck 
fever. I once had a fellow empty the 
magazine of his gun at a bull moose that 
was slowly trotting along, looking back at 
him. With the last shot he creased him, 
and the moose went down. What did this 
fellow do? Did he load his gun? No, he 
threw it down on the ground and com- 
menced hollering, “I got him!” 


AFTER this poor, happy soul had gone 
about twenty yards away from his 
gun, the moose got up and trotted into 
the timber. As far as my sportsman was 
concerned, it would have been the kind- 
hearted thing for me to let the old bull 
down; but I didn’t, for I knew he wasn’t 
hurt badly. 

The man I have the worst trouble with 
is the fellow who has hunted this country 
previously and who remembers it. He in- 
variably cuts out too much work for a 
day. He wears me out and kills himself; 
and because in his own mind he knows 
he knows his stuff, he doesn’t fall in with 
my ideas as I'd like to have him. Some- 
times it’s a job to get this kind of a man 
a shot. 

A friend of mine tells this story as an 
example of the extreme. He was guiding 
an Englishman. The man carried a .45-90 


.and a .30-30. A moose had answered to 


the call, and the guide had placed his 
(Continued on page 83) 
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[? can’t lead you by the hand, but it tells much to the man 
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who knows how to use itt. 


If you are going back in the 


big woods, you should be on intimate terms with your compass 


OSTLY, a compass is carried as 

a sort of charm against getting 

lost. Given equal faith, a rab- 

bit’s foot would be as effective. 
Undoubtedly a compass so carried has a 
certain psychological value. Equally un- 
doubted is the fact that, given an emer- 
gency where a compass is really needed, 
it’s about as helpful as the family revolver 
—kept unloaded at the back of a locked 
bureau drawer as “protection against 
burglars.” 

No compass yet devised can take a 
frightened man—and no man is really 
lost until he is frightened—by the hand, 
sooth his hysteria and lead him back to 
camp. Just as no pistol is worth a hoot 
unless it is given plenty 


II. As pictured, the arrow-shaped needle 
rests with its head approximately over 
the point “SW.” Now suppose we ro- 
tate this compass, gently and steadily so 
as not to disturb the repose of the arrow, 
until the letter “N” is under the arrow- 
head. The arrow has not changed its posi- 
tion, but the letterings on the dial have. 
The line terminating in the letter “W,” for 
instance, now points toward the west. All 
the other lines have snapped into place. 

With such a compass it is possible to 
orient oneself—roughly. But for all ex- 
cept the mere approximation of direction 
over short distances, rough orientation is 
not sufficient. Suppose that, instead of 
merely desiring to move in a northerly 
direction, we wish to pro- 





of regular exercise at tar- 
get and small game shoot- 
ing, so a compass which 
is not used frequently 
on commonplace occa- 
sions means nothing at all 
to its owner in a crisis. 

To the outdoorsman, 
the compass can be a 
thing of daily, useful ser- 
vice. Nor is it a diffi- 
cult instrument to master. 
My own first instruction 
in its use came from a 


ceed due north. 

To do this, it is neces- 
sary to have sights of 
some form attached to 
our compass. Such sights 
may be of the open, 
peep or telescopic va- 
riety. Or they may be a 
mere prolongation of the 
South to North line of 
the compass dial, 
scratched upon the hinged 
lid of the compass. 

Such a “sighting line” 





lumberjack who could 
neither read nor write. 

Since that time I have 
been up against a lot of 
compass sharks — college 
professors, West Point- 
ers and such—and found 
that they had little to 
add to the lessons of old 
Paddy the Bird—peace 
be to his ashes. 

Once one has grasped 
the basic fact that it is 
the needle which is sta- 











is illustrated on the 
compass shown by Figure 
I. This is a_ simplified 
drawing of the “box com- 
pass,” used by the timber 
cruisers and land-locators 
of the Lake States not 
only as a general guide 
but also to retrace the 
lines of the original gov- 
ernment land surveys. 

It combines simplicity, 
accuracy and portability 
to a degree which makes 








tionary and the remainder 
of the compass which 
moves, the rest is quite 
simple. Just grab the idea that it is the 
shimmying little needle which is immutable 
and the inert case and dial which are mo- 
bile—and hang on to it. 


ONSIDER the commonest form of 
compass—the little brass-covered 
vanity box with an arrow balanced on a 
pivot inside. Upon the circular dial under 
this needle are marked the cardinal points: 
“N, S, E, W.” Usually the intermediate 
points, “NE, SE, NW, SW,” are marked 
also. Generally the words “Made in Ger- 
many” appear somewhere upon the con- 
traption. 
Such a compass is represented by Figure 
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it by all odds the best 
type of compass for the 
man who must locate 
things and places with exactness. It is 
particularly suited to the explorer in the 
Minnesota-Ontario network of lakes and 
rivers. 

As drawn, this compass in Figure I is 
aimed north. That is, a sight taken from 
the letter “S,” over the pivot and nczth 
star and along the line scratched on the 
opened wooden lid of the case will be due 
north, 

Two things in this drawing may strike 
you as obvious errors. Neither is and 
each will be explained in its turn. 

First, the black or “north” end of the 
needle is not at the zero of the graduated 
circle or “limb” surrounding the needle. 


It is not even approximately over the 
star which indicates north on the dial 
under the needle. Instead, it is 7% de- 
grees to the right—or east—of zero. 

Brace yourself for a shock—the needle 
of the compass seldom points north. It 
points toward the magnetic pole of the 
earth, which is somewhere on the north- 
ern coast of North America. At the 
north pole the needle of the compass 
would point south. At the magnetic pole 
it would point straight down. 


Aw a jagged line which traverses 
the United States from the neighbor- 
hood of Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, to 
the vicinity of Savannah, Georgia, the 
compass needle does point out “true north” ; 
that is, it points directly toward the north 
pole. East of this line, the needle points 
west of North, and west of this line it 
points east of North. Way down in 
Maine, this variation is as much as 22 
degrees west of North, while in the state 
of Washington the variation is about 24 
degrees east of North. Furthermore, the 
“line of no variation” is shifting slowly 
westward year after year. 

Last spring, in northern Minnesota, the 
variation was about 714 degrees east. 

Consequently, in setting this compass for 
a north shot, I drew it with the sighting 
line of the compass, from which we are 
taking our direction, 7% degrees west of 
the line established by the needle as it 
points to the magnetic pole. A simple 
operation, since all I had to do was measure 
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off 7% degrees along the “limb” toward 
the letter “W” on the dial. 

Here’s where you are due to remark 
upon a second “mistake” in the drawing. 
That “W” ought to be over the opposite 
side of the dial, since it stands for west 
and west is, notoriously, to one’s left as 
he faces north. Before you wholly damn 
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me, or the compass maker whose instru- 
ment I have faithfully copied, please ro- 
tate the compass box steadily toward your 
left until the black or North end of the 
needle is over the letter “W.”. 

Now, in what direction does a sight 
from the letter “S” along the scratch line 
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Ponder this carefully—it’s not a - 


point? 
catch question. Simple common sense will 
lead you to the correct answer, which is, 
“West. 

The letters “E” and “W” are reversed 
upon this type of compass so that the user 
may read—directly from the black 
(North) end of the needle—the direction 
in which the sighting line of the compass 
points. All this comes back to the funda- 
mental fact that the needle, held by the 
attraction of the magnetic pole, is fixed 
and immobile, while its case, with the dial, 
limb and sighting line can be moved at 
the will of the user. 

Lacking the actual compass in hand to 
verify this fact, just glance over the four 
compasses shown. They point, respectively, 
north, southeast, west and east. But note 
the needles. All four are parallel, being 
held by the common attraction of the 
magnetic pole. 

Of course, successful utilization of this 
constancy of the compass needle demands 
ordinary human intelligence. Once upon 
a time there was a crowd of coffee-drink- 
ing tenderfoots who borrowed a_high- 
grade surveyor’s compass. They also as- 
certained, from competent authority, the 
exact bearing of their objective, down to 
the half degree. 

They set the compass solidly upon a 
stump and allowed the needle to settle. 
Then they slued their compass around until 
the designated direction was under the 
North end of the needle. After that, 
they screwed home the gadget which keeps 
the needle from bouncing up and down on 
its pivot when the compass is toted from 
place to place, locking the needle fast to 
its case. 

And they followed that immobilized 
compass around in circles all day. Tre- 
panning—done with an ax—is necessary 
before folks like this can be taught to use 
the compass, or anything else. But you 
—well, perhaps it may help you a bit to 
get hold of things if you’re told a little 
more about how these box compasses with 
a sighting line scratched on the inside of 
the lid are handled in practice. 


HE user holds the open compass, with 

the lid away from him, with both 
hands, in front of his body, a little above 
the waist, standing firmly upon both feet 
and pressing his. elbows against his sides 
for greater steadiness. So poised he waits 
for the needle to “settle.” When the 
needle has subsided into equilibrium, he 
turns himself upon both heels until the 
graduation of the compass case, corre- 
sponding to the direction in which he 
wishes to sight, is opposite the North end 
of the needle. 

Then, and not until then, he runs his 
eye out along the line of sight established 
by the scratch line on the lid. 

It is very seldom that it is possible tc 
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move across country or through the woods 
in a straight line. Usually the interven- 
tion of natural obstacles requires frequent 
detours; when these are lacking, the 
bodily tendency to step farther with one 
foot than the other quickly changes the 
attempted line from straight to curved. 
So this line. of aim, established with the 
compass, must be protracted until it strikes 
some conspicuous and unmistakable mark. 
To this mark—whether tree, rock, bush or 
mere convolution of the ground, whether 
far from or near the origin of the “shot” 
—the compassman makes his way with 
what speed he can and with as little labor 
as he must. It matters not at all whether 


he moves along the line of aim or around 
three sides of a square—having reached 


Settling the box compass for a sight. The 
man in the picture is an honest -to - gosh 
forester with a university degree—and a job 


his mark, he has gotten due north, or 
whatever direction he sights, of his start- 
ing point. Being there, he unlimbers his 
compass, takes another sight and proceeds 
to his new mark. 

The degree of particu- 
larity with which this work 
is done depends upon the 
accuracy demanded by the 
job in hand. In surveying, 
or rather the retracing of 
old survey lines, the course 
must be held within a half 
degree, for mere cross- 
country travel accuracy 
within five to ten degrees 
usually will suffice. But 
the application of this sys- 
tem of movement from “mark” to “mark,” 
established by compass “shots” from each 
preceding mark to its successor, is the 
foundation of successful use of the com- 
pass in woods travel. 

When traveling by canoe, it is possible 
to do this thing more simply and easily 
by laying the compass level and visible 
on the bottom of the canoe, with the 
“sighting line” of the compass parallel 
with the keel of the canoe. Thus the 





canoe itself becomes the aiming device 
and steering any desired course a matter 
of so directing the canoe that the compass 
reads the required bearing. Reference to 
Figure IV, with its disproportioned canoe 
and compass, should show the mechanics 
of this method. 

I've used this system for finding my 
way by map about strange and confusing 
waters for the past four years. It is sim- 
ple and convenient. 

You'll note that a type of compass dif- 
ferent from the two previously discussed 
appears in this canoe diagram. The 
same compass, in more detail, is shown in 
Figure III. This is what is known as a 
“floating dial” compass. In construction 
the magnetic needle is attached to the 
under side of a light disc, and this as- 
sembly is balanced upon the central pivot. 

Its advantages are twofold: the cardinal 
and intermediate points always appear in 
their true relation to North, as indicated 
by the magnetic needle; the necessity for 
reversing the East and West points, as in 
the box compass, is eliminated. 


HIS type of compass is unquestionably 
the best and safest kind for the ama- 
teur cruise. It eliminates two things which 
confuse the novice in a tight place: namely, 
which end of the needle points North and 
how to “set” the compass for the required 
bearing. With the floating dial, it is only 
necessary to bring the sighting line to the 
required direction on the dial and go where 
the sighting line points. When to these 
advantages is added luminous marking for 
night use, the result is an instrument 4s 
nearly “foolproof” as a compass may be. 
Figure III, in the diagram, is drawn 
from a military compass, now on the mar- 
ket as “discarded army equipment,” hav- 
ing been replaced by a more delicate and 
costly instrument for the service. Several 
good commercial compasses of this type 
are available. They lack the sighting line, 
which should be scratched on the lid by 
the owner; it is that diameter of the cir- 
cular lid which, prolonged, passes over the 
center of the pivot of the compass dial. 

Having a good compass and knowing 
how to use it, do so. Do not wait until 
an emergency. Try steering your canoe by 
compass over waters you can travel by 
landmarks. Consult your compass, and 
get away from the car to do so, each time 
you consult your road map when auto 
touring. Less iron than is in an auto will 
deflect the compass needle. 

Turn around frequently and take back 
sights from where you are to where you 
were. Indulgence in this habit enabled me 
to get quickly and safely back to the cabin 
last fall—a three-mile hike—when a bliz- 
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zard had limited visibility to sixty yards, 
rendering landmarks useless. 

The practical employment of the com- 
pass in pathfinding must, of course, be 
based upon knowledge of the geography 
of the region in which you are. This 
knowledge may be derived by observation, 
gained by hearsay or acquired from maps. 
In fact, a compass without a map is of little 
more value than a gun without cartridges. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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MYSTERIOUS 


Fishing LAKES 


By A. C. 


BaARRELL 


HEREVER you go, there is al- 

ways some rare fish, some un- 

usual beast, some unexplored lake. 

This mysterious magnet keeps 
pulling at you till you decide to tear away 
the veil of mystery and prove the truth or 
falsity of these vague rumors. 

When Bill and I were bass fishing in 
Ontario, an old settler showed me a fadcd 
photograph of big pike hung on a paddle, 
taken in a back lake. The biggest looked 
all of four feet long. We had taken plen- 
ty of bass, and now it was 
time for big pike and bigger 
bass. I had written to Ot- 
tawa for a government map 
of the region and the De- 
partment of the Interior sent 
on a wonderful map which 
showed lakes within ten 
miles, which Bill had heard 
of but never visited. 

The idea kept breaking in- 
to our thought and talk — 
we must explore those mys- 
terious lakes and get some 
of those finny monsters from 
the unfished waters. 

The only farmer with a 
car was finally induced to 
tie and wire it together and 
take us over to our lakes 
over roads that would have 
wrecked a new car which 
could not give an inch or 
two in its various joints: Many a time I 
gave up any chance of getting through 
alive, as we plunged down hills, bumped 
over high rocks or ran over narrow, rickety 
bridges. Finally we came out on a road 
which ran between two lakes with heavily 
wooded shores and filled with islands. In 
a log cabin lived a man and wife with 
seven or eight children, who peeked out of 
doors and from under bushes like rabbits. 
There were two canoes and the cove near- 
est to us was literally alive with minnows. 
The school ran out for fifty yards and 
on its lakeward side big fish were splash- 
ing as they drove for the fat shiners. 


“Ric pike? Plenty of them,” said the 
log cabin man. “But September and 
October is better, when their teeth ain't 
sore. Anyhow you'll get all you need now 
with a number 4 or 5 kidney spoon, and 
there’s plenty of bass down off the ‘pints,’ ” 
said he, as he bit into a plug of tobacco 
with a rare technique which never failed to 
arouse our deepest admiration. 

The old fellow said he was too busy him- 
self to fish and he “lowed as how a couple 
of his boys could guide us.” 

Soon our minnow hooks had brought in 
two big pails of minnows for the bass, 
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Ontario bass and pike fishing; where to get ’em and how 


to get ’em, by a fellow who has got ’em 


and with Bill in one canoe and I in the 
other we soon had our spoons whirling and 
our rods bent with the throbbing lines. 
Nothing to relieve the tense nerves until 
well down the lake, when Bill landed a 
20-inch pike. Then our crafts were sep- 
arated for nearly all the afternoon by a 
long island. 

These pike were curious biters and I be- 
gan to believe the theory of sore teeth, for 
they made little nips at the spoon. Nip, 
nip and off, or nip, nip, snatch and on. 





Many a snap I got that felt like hitting a 
weed. Three fine pike I took, and they 
ranged from 26 to 33 inches. 

When we met the other craft, Bill had ten 
and proceeded to tell me how to get ’em 
after it was too late for me to profit by 
it. An old fisherman back home had told 
him the secret of sweetening the hooks 
and feathers with a half minnow, a perch 
belly or entrails to make a second nip a 
real strike. Another thing—carry a biz, 
strong landing net or a .22 rifle, or you'll 
lose pike in trying to land them. 

Bill bragged of several of his fish—said 
they jumped like a ‘lunge, often two or 
three times in one run. One old boy took 
a white plug he tossed out to the edge of 
the shore weeds as a lure to the bass, just 
as my boat came in sight. I was right in 
time for the fun. Instead of a swirl a la 
bass, there was a commotion that sent the 
water boiling and the spray flying. 

The surprise on Bill’s face was like that 
of one who has shot at a rabbit and 
wounded a bear. He tried to snub the rush- 
ing pike and nearly broke his rod. Finally 
he decided it was a pike and let him have 
all the line he needed for his long runs, and 
brought him back easily when the fish 
came to the end of his journeys. 


He was too big for the net, but the guide 
had a repeating twenty-two which he had 
been using all.the afternoon when the fight 
was over. He was a good shot and had 
a handy trick of drilling a hole in a pike’s 
head just between the eyes. 

Finally up came the pike to the surface 
and eyed us with the unconquered look of 
an eagle. 

“Get him right,” yelled my friend. “He 
is the biggest fish in the lakes.” 

“You bet,” says the guide, and shot the 
wire snell in‘ two. 

Not a word was said as 
our biggest fish swam away. 
The guide’s face was a study. 
Shame turned to anguish as 
he realized that his marks- 
manship had dropped to zero 
in our eyes. He was a sad 
and chastened man for a 
day, and much given to silent 
musing and wordless mut- 
terings. 


A QUICK lunch and after 

the bass. There were two 
or three rocky islands which 
looked good. One was cov- 
ered with clean, white, slim 
birches whose bright green 
leaves twinkled in the fresh 
breeze. 

“We'll call it La Belle 
Rouge, after a girl I used 
to know. She was the prettiest thing I 
ever saw until now,” said Bill’s guide, who 
was trying to be cheerful after having shot 
the pike away. 

Another island was interesting because 
it had a long spit pointing straight into 
the wind. 

In bass fishing it’s all in finding the fish, 
and that means finding their food. The 
wind, sun, ripple, current and what-not 
all have their effect on the feed. The wind 
was bringing the floating feed and driving 
the minnows to this island and over the 
shoals off the point of the island, where the 
food was naturally condensed into small 
space. So the bass were feeding there, 
with heads toward the wind. Floating with 
the wind and just as we hit the shoals, 
each of us got a strike and almost together 
the two bass jumped and shook. Both were 
big fish; both angry at the strange thing 
which held them captive. Bill’s bass scaled 
at 4% and mine at 334. 

We rowed back against the wind without 
a strike, and so it was on each return trip 
to the edge of the shoals. But on the 
drift back there were strikes and more bass 
in the boat. It’s a safe rule that bass will 
bite best when you come on to them with 
the wind, for that is when your bait is natu- 
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rally floating with the other feed, and not 
dragged against it in an unnatural manner. 

Early in the morning and late in the af- 
ternoon is a safe general rule, -and an- 
other calls for a slight riffle or bit of wind. 
However, I once took ten bass between 
noon and two o’clock, under a hot sun, 
with the water as flat as glass. We had 
a wonderful string to load in the old 
flivver that night—bass up to 4%4 pounds 
and pike up to 10 or 11 pounds. 


Cyr some fillets of great Northern pike, 
fry them as you would bass, and tell me 
if brook trout or salmon are the only fish 
to your taste. And speaking of the flavor 
of a two-pound black bass— But this is a 
fishing story and not an attempt to do for 
fish what Charles Lamb did for roast pig. 

After a day or two with ordinary bass 
or wall-eyes on our home lake, we began 
to hanker for “the lake over yonder” which 
we had seen but had not fished or even 
explored. There was something about the 
big, dark hemlocks and first-growth maples 
and its dark waters which hinted of over- 
size, over-fed, rod-breaking fish. Besides, 
the log-cabin man had said something about 
“lunkers” and “pulled me most out of the 
boat.” And again, I had read of a 7-pound 
record bass taken “near Verona,” and may- 
hap this was the lake. 

There was only one thing to do—take a 
tent and stay for two or three days. And, 
of course, we went and it was all true— 
the kind of a lake you dream of or hear 
of and seldom get to. 

We pitched our tent on an island. The 
lake was only three miles long—weedy on 
one side of the long island which cut it 
longitudinally in two, with a wonderful 
bassy looking inlet at the foot of the island 
leading from the shallow to the deep part. 
There were shoals, rocky points, weed beds 
dropping off into deep water—everything 
which spelled bass. And the minnows 
seemed to be in the other lake or hidden 
in the weeds. What could be fairer than 
our prospects ? 

Rowing back to the camp at dusk, driv- 
ing before a brisk wind, we put on min- 
nows as a matter of course. Suddenly 
Bill’s reel shrieked as some wild fish 
hit the bait on the run and kept going 
straight away behind the boat. We could 
never explain it, but before he got his 
wits in order the reel was empty and the 


Into the net and 444 pounds, 


Mysterious Fishing Lakes 


fish had gone, taking everything with him. 

It was a new experience—one we had 
never heard of—but no stranger than two 
other tricks which this same Bill turned 
on the trip. Drifting near an old log one 
day, the guide warned us that the place 
was full of perch, 
and we could see 
50 or 100. Bill, the 
explorer, shot his 
old dead minnow 
among them and 
20 went for it, tear- 
ing it and wolfing 
the pieces. 

Finally, only the 
head was left and a 
fat perch bolted it, 
and in some way 
it came out through 
the gill and another 
perch grabbed it. 
Two on one hook! 
And it’s a_ true 
story. 

A fresh minnow 
and a cast out into 
the current, and a 
bass was hooked 
which doubled the 
rod in a bow and 
acted like four 
pounds at least A 
jump in the air 
showed it to be surprisingly small for its 
horse-power. The net brought in the 
answer to the problem. 

The hook wasn’t in the bass at all. He 
had hit high on the snell and was caught 
back of the gill covers by a slip noose, 
when the hook had caught around the snell 
and drawn tight. 

“Anyone can hook them,” said Bill, 
“and catch them one to a hook, but—” 

We gave him the credit which he de- 
manded. 

But back to the island. Early morning 
and the sun barely up, glassy waters and a 
slight mist rising. Flies, bass bugs, 
wounded minnow plugs and fancy tricks 
generally were our lures until the guide 
got back with the minnow pail, the log- 
cabin bread, milk and pies. 

In some lakes, bass won’t feed on top 
except occasionally, and this was one. On 
Loughboro Lake, thirty miles south, they 
take plugs freely. 





Splendid pike they were, ranging from 
26 to 33 inches 


Split shot above big bass flies brought 
in several bass for Bill, and they were nice 
ones—3 and 4 pounds. My bass bug was 
taken a few times, and the little wounded 
minnow and long feather-tailed plug, 
but mostly by small bass and, of course, 
by the ‘goggle-eyed 
rock bass. 

Live minnows 
are the taking bait 
for Ontario bass in 
July and August, 
for that’s their nat- 
ural feed. Frogs 
and worms go well 
on some days, but 
crawfish never 
seemed to score 
with us and we 
never tried hell- 
grammites up there: 

Bill instinctive- 
ly sought a rocky 
point and there we 
caught fish right 
from the start. In 
fact, we could see 
monsters down be- 
low and some 
seemed to weigh 
all of five pounds. 
The water was so 
clear we could view 
the whole process. 
A fish would dart up to the minnow and 
seize it crosswise; here is where the novice 
usually makes the mistake of striking. 

The hook at that time is not in the bass’ 
mouth. Wait for the firm pull after a 
series of tugs, for then your bass has got 
the minnow in position for swallowing him; 
that is, head on or where he can swallow 
him quickly and without the obstruction 
of gill covers or scales against his teeth. 
With the minnow half in, the bass moves 
away to a quiet place to complete his 
job. Now strike! 


HE hook in the minnow’s mouth is well 
inside the bass’ mouth and can be fast- 
ened in his lip or in the gristle at the cor- 
ner of the mouth, which is the “sure holt” 
that he seldom can break in his top jumps 
or shakes. 
With the prick of the hook, the fight is 
on and the first rush is to the top of the 
(Continued on page 70) 


although it is sometimes said that a bass over four pounds never jumps 














A good Bes buck 


AVE you hunted big '‘game—the 
lion, tiger and graceful leopard? 
But ibex? No? I have stalked 
them all; but there is always the 
ibex to make the blood run warm in the 
veins. The others are a child’s game. 

And the Persian hills! Tracking across 
fields of ice, along narrow ledges, over 
precipices and across chasms, cold as 
death itself at night, giving no thought to 
hunger. And then the goal attained—one 
shot at the ashy-gray ibex whistling his 
danger signal, his head raised, his horns 
gracefully curving over his furry back a 
foot or more—and I am repaid for my 
hunger, my cold and my labors. 

From Shiraz we started this time. It 
was three in the morning, clear and star- 
lit, when Gsmail, my shikari, called me. 
Up through the oaks and thickets of jangal 
we had made our way to camp. Sycamore 
and yew, marigold, narcissus and dahlia 
had been left behind. We rested in the 
kingdom of wolf, wild ass and roaming 
leopard, but gave them no thought. 

The sure-footed ibex we hunted. In 
the clear, cold night he leaves his rocky 
hiding-place up among the snowy ridges 
and steals down to the highest patch of 
woods to graze. At sunrise he will be 
gone again, up to the impossible ledges to 
rest in the sun-drenched nooks of his day- 
time home. We must go now and climb 
as high as we can, getting above our 
game; then maybe cut him off as he hur- 
ries back from his nightly feeding to sleep 
away the day. 


ND so from Shiraz, capital of the 
province of Farsistan, in tne south of 
the once mighty Persian Empire, we 
started. Here.it lies in an extensive val- 
ley on the high plateau that crosses South- 
ern Persia at an average height of 5,000 


to 8,000 feet. It had taken us six hours 
to reach the summit of Mount Kubh-i- 
Barf (Snow Hill) and there our little 
caravan had rested, wondering at the 


glorious view over the valley and town. 
Under an overhanging cliff, near one 
of the many snowpits that supply Shiraz 
with frozen snow during the hot months, 
our shikari tents had been pitched. We 
watched the magic of a Persian sunset— 
a miracle of beauty one can never forget 
—then rolled ourselves in our blankets. 


And now Gsmail had called. Three 
o’clock! Cold and star-lit. A cup of hot 
tea, and we started off, the wind in our 


faces, the eastern sky glittering with stars. 
We followed the narrow, winding path 
up the sloping ridge. Climbing warmed 
us, for which we were grateful. 
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STALKING 


By 
ALFRED 
HEINICKE 


the Ibex 


The hills of Persia furnish a brand of sport 


which, in the opinion of the author 


, 1s superior 


to all other forms of big-game shooting 


Gsmail broke the silence. “This time, 
Sahib,” he said, “we shall try the Tang-i- 
Palang—Panther Valley—and you shall 
shoot one of those big fellows your heart 
is longing for.” 

“Enshallah—if God pleases—’ I an- 
swered, laughing. “And if it becomes true, 
Gsmail, you shall have the binocular, 
which I know is your heart’s desire.” 

For an hour and a half we climbed the 
ridges in silence, then descended into 
gorges until we reached Mount Tang-i- 
Palang. The steep, overhanging slope lay 
still in deep shade. Opposite us, the sharp 
ridges were already taking the hues of 
dawn and brilliantly lighting the nooks 
where green, wild almond bushes hid away. 

Six pairs of eager, straining eyes 
watched and waited. Which would first 


out the form of a fine old buck. Down 
the valley, 600 yards away in the shade of 
a huge, square rock, he stood, nibbling 
the branches of an almond bush. What 
horns and beard! For it is only in sum- 
mer that the males get along without their 
patch of whiskers. And now! How my 
heart thumped! Through the binocular I 
followed every movement of the beautiful 
animal, and he too was on the alert as he 
fed. Now he whistled, then snorted or 
stamped angrily on the ground with his 
fere feet. This master of the mountain 
was irritable, for flies and mosquitos have 
no respect for his lordship. And then came 
three more, fine horned bucks, grazing in 
the shade of the rocks. 

We were excited, crept a little back, and 
made our plans behind a big bush. Small 





Natives preparing a meal of bits of venison broiled on sticks 


spy the crafty ibex? My shikaris com- 
plained that I had the advantage over the 
others, because of my four eyes, counting 
my glasses as two. But their eyes were 
keen beyond belief, and though they had 
followed me for many years on my wan- 
derings among the Persian hills, I seldom 
got the better of them. And so it was 
this time. 

Then my sleeve was plucked. I turned 
sharply to find Gsmail smiling joyfully. 
His grimacing face told me enough! 


“Where?” I begged eagerly. 
“Careful, Sahib! Careful! There! 
There! See; near the big boulder!” 


Following his outstretched hand, I made 


chance of success we had! No shelter 
offered itself in front of us. We were 
perched upon the overhanging side of a 
lou.g shelf, and 80 feet below the ground 
sloped toward a small ravine. 

We must wait, patiently keeping watch 
on our game. As the sun mounted they 
would slowly make the return journey to 
their higher resting places. There was our 
only chance—to intercept them. And so 
we waited, impatiently. 

At last came welcome and unexpected 
help! Far down on the plain, the 
sound of a shot echoed up the valley. Be- 
fore it had died away, the three ibex 
pointed their noses, whistled and sniffed. 
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It was powder! Then, without haste, they 
moved up the hill toward us. One by one 
they disappeared in the narrow ravine down 
the valley, and came into sight again higher 
up, hurrying now for their hiding place. 

Soon their fear left them. Again they 
grazed and moved about, or even lay down 
a while, trying our patience to the utmost. 
Came sun and flies to help us. Driven on, 
they moved quickly toward us until 300 
yards lay between them and our hiding 
place. I prepared, gripping my five- 
shooter for quick action if they should pass 
us. I must drive them uphill. Safen and 
Gsmail knelt behind me, their long Per- 
sian muskets ready, but with strict orders 
to wait for my shot. At last the moment 
came! Four there were now, nearly 
abreast of me, only 200 yards away. 

I took aim, long and steadily. Let drive! 
High in the air leaped my ibex, the leader, 
then fell! The others, instead of going 
uphill, turned and bounded up the slop- 
ing sides of the Tang, exactly opposite our 
hiding place. 


UICKER than the thought of it rang 

out two more shots from my shikaris ; 
then I emptied my gun. My men had 
missed. Their muzzle-loaders were un- 
equal to the distance; but the second ibex 
I had aimed at stumbled, then jumped up 
to follow the other two. With my glasses 
I watched them until they crossed the 
ridge. I called Safen and Gsmail and we 
started up. 

There seemed no place along the shelf 
over which to reach the valley below, in 
order to get the first ibex, where he had 
drepped. Following as quickly as_ the 
ground allowed, I missed the spot where 
Gsmail had descended, but found another 
place. . Sliding, crawling, dropping, I made 
the breakneck journey down. Below, close 
to the sheer rock, grew a sturdy almond 
bush. Calling Gsmail, I threw him my 
rucksack, drew a deep breath and 
jumped straight into the bush. 

“Mashalla! God is great!” cried Gsmail. 

My shot had caught the ibex in the back, 
smashing the bone. An inch higher and 
I would have missed him. Leaving him 
to the shikaris, I rushed up the slope and 
found the spot where the second beast 
had stumbled. A few yards higher up 
red spots on the flat stones caught my eye. 

“Blood!” I shouted. 

Gsmail came and dropped to his knees, 
beckoning to me to join him. Did he see 
the wounded ibex? Snake-like on the 
ground, as still almost as death, I followed, 
pushing my gun before me. 

“T have seen the ibex!” Gsmail whis- 
pered excitedly. “Down in the shade 
by that rock!” 

And there he was, 400 yards below, in 
an open place under a shady rock. With 
my glasses I made out his right foreleg, 
covered with blood. Approaching him 
was out of the questicon—no shelter any- 
where! A shot at that distance was too 
risky. A miss literally meant miles be- 
tween us and our game. 

The only chance lay in returning, cross- 
ing the valley farther down, and doubling 
back behind the wounded lord of the 
mountain. Below him was all the shelter 
we needed. I left Safen with the other 
ibex. Gsmail and I, taking a suitable 
landmark, started on. - 

One hour of careful traveling brought 
us within 100 yards of the stricken ibex. 
Not only careful but difficult had been our 
journey—crawling in the burning sun, 
from bush to bush, rock to rock, our 
throats drier than the leather in our boots. 
It was a small price, just the same, to pay 
for our success. There lay our game 
awaiting us! 


Stalking the Ibex 





Ibex country, where the tribes of Southern Persia pasture their flocks when on the move 


I sent Gsmail farther around to the right 
lest the ibex escape uphill. Waiting a 
sufficient time, I sighted my rifle and took 
the first shot. It went over him, splinter- 
ing the rock above. Then Gsmail fired— 
and missed. The beast, in his bewilder- 
ment, tumbled down the hill, broadside 
to me. Here was my last chance! 

I followed his flight with my rifle, aimed 
as best I could, and fired. Luck was with 
me. He dropped! A fine, strong speci- 
men, smaller than the morning’s prize, 
but with marvelous horns. 

Now for the climb back to camp. Re- 
laxed from the excitement of the chase, 
fatigue took us in full force. Flushed 
with success, however, we reached the 
shikari tents at last. After a lapse of two 
days, Gsmail proposed risking a longer 
march for a try at the Red Valley, Mt. 
Tang-i-Surgh, twelve miles distant. Off 
we went. Every valley and ravine fell be- 
neath our eager eyes. The sun burned 
down; our supplies were running low. It 
seemed better to give it up. 

“Just one more quiet little valley,” 
pleaded Gsmail. 

I couldn’t refuse him. “Only one more,” 
I agreed. 

Slowly, carefully, we worked up to the 
next ridge to have a peep. Gsmail’s sud- 
den start was enough to banish my fatigue. 
He put a hand to his mouth, and the other 
he held up, fingers spread wide. Five 
ibex! And for the fleeting sight of but 
one, I would have traveled these torturing 
hills for hours. 


LS aber igs my shelter I peeped down, my 
breath almost held with my excitement. 
My heart stood still! Before me was a 
sight that men have waited a lifetime to 
see—and have never seen. A huge ram, 
a mouflon, upon a rock. And below and 
about them, fifty males and females rest- 
ing or feeding in the shade. Gsmail’s five 
had grown to fifty. It was easy sport, the 
range not over 100 yards; but I hesitated. 
My hands shook. I was excited. The 
sight before me had gripped my mind. 
And then I aimed, and pulled the trigger. 
The ram turned completely over, rolled 
off the high rock—his post of duty—and 
fell dead below. Then the roar of shot 
after shot as Safen and Gsmail and I emp- 


tied our guns. The valley awoke to the’ 


clamor. The ravine became alive with 


rushing, fighting animals. An unbelievable 
spectacle ! 

Fifty? There must have been eighty 
— a hundred: — of the beasts, scram- 
bling, rushing madly, fighting their way up 
the opposite slope. Ibex, wild sheep, ram, 
mouflons, jackals, wild asses. The place 
was filled with them! Stones rolled from 
under their scurrying feet; dust rose in 
stifling clouds; various cries filled our 
ears, and through it all our shots in a 
tattoo of sound. Two more dead lay be- 
low. My simple-minded shikaris stood 
— “Mashalla! Mashalla!” they 
cried. 


a few moments the herd had gone; 
the last tail had disappeared over the 
high ridge. It seemed like a dream to 
me. One minute the chaos—then all was 
still. Was it reality? Then down we 
climbed, slowly, thoughtful and in silence. 

We rested in the cool shade, the awe 
of our experience still holding us speech- 
less. Shouldering our rucksacks and each 
of us lugging a mouflon, we started back. 
Our burdens were heavy; but inspired 
with the sights we had seen and with our 
success, we fought back through the won- 
derful and wild setting of rocky ledges. 
Our reward had been one hundredfold. 
The moon rose, full and cold. At last we 
reached our blazing camp fire. 

That night I lay and listened to Gsmail 
and Safen as they tossed and dreamed and 
talked in their sleep, living ‘over the expe- 
riences they had passed through. Jackals 
came and added their cries—weird, howl- 
ing sounds of unearthly note—to the calls 
of other beasts far off among the rocky 
passes. Near and far their sharp noses 
caught the scent of the fresh game hang- 
ing just outside our camp. 

And then the satisfying, slow, restful 
journey down from the hills—the mystic, 
calling hills of Persia. Through the lower 
levels of sweet and brightly colored blos- 
soms; over the fields of cultivated roses— 
acres of them, spread far and near, almost 
ready to be pressed into rose water. 

Now the years have passed, but not the 
memory of those golden days among the 
Persian hills. As I gaze longingly at the 
great ibex horns above my study door, my 
heart drags me back to those ragged, 
lonely ridges where the ibex and the 
moufion wander and rest and graze. 
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‘LHEeSaLMoNRuN 
on the Upper Skeena 


By Marius Barpeau 


One of the most interesting phenomena in nature is the migration 
made yearly by the salmon to gain the headwaters of a stream to 
reproduce their kind and then die 


OWHERE is the salmon run of 

greater interest and importance 

than in the Northwestern Amer- 

ican watershed. Its characteristics 
not only differ from those observed 
in other parts of the world but they vary 
with each kind of salmon thriving within 
its own frontiers. 

Observant fishermen and natives can 
give fair descriptions of its external 
features, and specialists are not 
reluctant to propound theories 
on its obscure causes. But it 
somehow remains an intriguing 
problem of fish psychology which 
no one has yet solved. 

And the question persists, 
why is it that myriads of salmon, 
at a fixed time every year, rise 
from the depths of the sea and 
work their way up the rivers, 
along the rocky ledges in the 
cafions, jumping rapids and falls 
for weeks and months? Why is 
it that once they have spawned 
at the headwaters, a blind instinct 
drives them on until, flabby and 
battered, they crowd each other 
out of shallow creeks and die 
of exhaustion in futile attempts 
to reach an unknown beyond? 

Some zoologists would dispose 
of the puzzle by indicating 
analogies in the animal world: 
birds yearly migrate in flocks 
for the nesting season; whales 
and seals have their own breed- 
ing grounds, and families of 
bronchos had fixed spots in the 
center of their prairie ranges to 
which they invariably returned 
in case of alarm, and to give 
birth or die. The same instinct 
would drive the salmon to spawn 
in the very stream where they 
received their birth. 


EA currents—so argued a fish 

expert—underwent vast trans- 
formations in the course of 
geological ages. They often 
dwindled to rivers and creeks 
flowing from the mountain tops, 
while continents gradually 
emerged from the sea. Undis- 
turbed by imperceptible changes, 
the salmon kept to the same 
streams, even though their course 
was now hindered by many ob- 
structions. Their original in- 
stinct never swerved. 

Theories of this kind, however, 
may appear far-fetched. And, 
as if to discredit them, a “fish 
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doctor” might hint at the existence of some 
kind of Paradise Lost in salmon mythology, 
to which a sinful progeny seeks to return. 
Wandering still farther beyond our ration- 
alistic ruts, Indian etiological myths have 
also their own fanciful accounts of remote 
origins. 

If the salmon runs up the rivers yearly 
—so they relate—it is because the great 
Old Man, the Transformer, has willed it 


over the water 








so in the beginning; and it has ever since 
been the privilege of his favorite tribe 
to spear or hook them as they are wont, 
year after year and generation after 
generation, at the same fishing stations on 
the cafions. Whether native or not, this 
notion is not so far removed from that 
which may be inferred from the whitc 
man’s Genesis, at least as understood by 
some of its official interpreters. 

The little first-hand information 


An Indian fishing in the river from a framework built out We have from British Columbia 


fishermen who ply their trade on 
the Skeena River warrants no 
hope of casting any light on the 
inner causes of the salmon run. 
After having faced that mystery 
for ages, the Indians are even 
less concerned about it than a 
stranger who for the first time 
beholds the silvery spring salmon 
leaping high over the rocks in 
the foaming waters of the Hag- 
welgate Cafion above the forks 
of the Skeena River. Apt to 
learn the ways of salmon as they 
are—salmon being part of their 
lives—they are surprisingly in- 
different about them, and their 
notions are highly colored by 
traditional fiction and beliefs. 


HAT they know well, how- 

ever, is the time of year when 
each variety of salmon appears, 
from July on: first the so-called 
“spring salmon,” and then, in 
turn or rather pell-mell, the co- 
hoe, the sockeye, the dog-salmon 
and the humpback. With a sure 
hand, trained from childhood, 
they drive the long shaft of their 
pole down to the very nook 
where, in the deep whirlpool un- 
der the fishing platform, a 
salmon pauses before wriggling 
up to the next eddy. Then 
emerges a fish, from five to fifty 
pounds in weight, fighting for 
its life, with a vicious hook made 
out of a file deeply imbedded in 
its flesh, sometimes near the 
head or the tail, but usually in 
the center of the body. 

The struggle is on in earnest, 
and if the salmon happens to 
be a heavy one, the fisherman 
has to be an expert not to be 
dragged down from his slippery 
ledge or platform. But the end 
is not long to come. Once out of 
the water the fish is stunned 
and, after two or three blows 
from a fish club, stiffens and 
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The Salmon Run on the Upper Skeena 


shivers for a moment. Then it is cast 
from the revolving hook at the end of the 
shaft into a crevice, there to wait with 
others until it is “packed” up the crags 
to the smoke-house above. 

Thus the journey ends for many a fish, 
as smoked salmon 


is still the main } 
staple of food for | 
all but a few | 


Skeena River In- 
dians, and a family 
of two consumes 
an average of 200 
smoked salmon a 
year, traded at ten 
cents apiece. For 
one salmon that is 
caught in this way, 
however, hundreds 
and thousands pass 
on undisturbed, 
with a fair chance 
of reaching the 
spawning grounds. 
The fishermen are 
indeed compara- 
tively few and 
sporadic in their 
efforts. 


FEW Gitksan 

and Carrier In- 
dians, in the 
middle of July, 
1920, were idling 
with no apparent 
purpose on both 
sides of the Hag- 
welgate Cafion. 
While camping in 
their open smoke- 
houses of rough 
cedar slabs, they 
had reverted to a 
more primitive 
form of life than at other times in the 
year. They were really fisherfolk watch- 
ing for the oncoming salmon. 

“No salmon yet,” said Guhwatu (whose 
nickname is Peter John), the best fisher- 
man of the Gitenmaks tribe. “The water 
is too high.” 

The rivers reach their highest level 
late in June, when the snow thaws on the 
mountains; they must recede somewhat 
before the fishing season opens. The 
salmon might be running without the 
Indians being able to detect them in the 
muddy river, we thought at first; but 
more likely the run had not actually 
started. Less than a week after, 
the glad news spread that the 
first salmon had been caught. It 
was like the end of Lent for the 
tribes, and the next day greater 
activity was noticeable around 
the fish houses. 

The first variety that appeared, 
in the middle of July, at the 
forks of the Skeena and neigh- 
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Fish traps used by Indians to take salmon 
when the rivers are choked with fish 


boring cafions, was termed “spring salmon” 
by the fisherfolk. It was a beautiful and 
vigorous fish, usually of large size—often 
over thirty pounds in weight; its scales 
were pinkish and silvery. The fishermen 
on the different platforms vied with each 
other in friendly 
competition. 

Our readily as- 
sumed confidence 
that these splendid 
fish were “spring 
salmon” or steel- 
head salmon was 
severely shaken 
when Angus Bea- 
ton, a white fisher- 
man of experience, 
explained: 

“This is not the 
real spring salmon, 
or the wmellit, as 
the Indians call it. 
The mellit runs up 
late in September 
to stay in the river 
all winter; it 
spawns in the 
spring and_ dies 
soon after. Some 
spring salmon are 
caught in Bear 
Lake and in the 
Clutantan lakes 
about forty miles 
from the head of 
the Skeena. Their 
weight is from 15 
to 80 pounds; one 
reached 90 pounds, 
so I have been told. 
In Bear Lake, 50 to 
75 pound salmon 
are common.” 

Beaton’s remarks 
did not end here. 
A close observer of nature, he had much to 
tell on salmon and fish at the headwaters, 
where he had a cabin and a trap line for 
many years. 

“The cohoe,” he went on, “are the next 
to come. They are much 
smaller than the spring 
salmon. We used to 
get them up the Tele- 
graph Line, at the 
Fourth Cabin, about the 
middle of August. Then 
followed the sockeye. 
Before the sockeye’s 
run was over—almost at 





the same time—the dog- 
salmon appeared. The 
humpback was the last 
to arrive and, with the 
dog-salmon, was seen as 
late as the middle of 
October. 

“The salmon work 
their way up the small- 
est creeks,” added Bea- 





ton. “When the water is not deep enough, 
they swim on their sides and keep on going. 
My cabin at the head of the Skeena was 
on a little bit of a creek from eight to 
twelve inches deep. One day, I saw a 
large number of little trout as I stepped 
over it. 

“It was easy to change the course of the 
stream, to trap them. With a shovel, I 
did it in a few minutes. While the bed 
of the creek was drying up, the trout 
rushed together to escape with the water; 
but I had placed an empty milk-tin box 
across their path. Soon it was filled with 
lively little trout. 


ad bl a deep hole that was left behind, five 

salmon were trying to extricate them- 
selves. I had no idea anything but trout 
were found here. The Indians, I must say, 
had told me that salmon ran up such creeks, 
but nobody would have believed them. 
Though exactly like steelheads (spring 
salmon) in shape, they were much darker ; 
their backs were of a deep bluish shade. 

“The meat of the three five-pound salmon 
I caught and brought to the cabin was 
white and quite unlike that of the steel- 
heads in the river below. It must have 
been a different variety, but one could not 
tell for sure, as the salmon become much 
deformed—hook-jawed, slab-sided, hump- 
backed and red-blotched—when spent and 
about to die, at the very headwaters. But 
their flesh turns red, instead of white, as 
in this case. 

“Along the Black River—a branch of 
the Nass, near the head—salmon can be 
seen spawning in the shallow gravel bed 
of the river. They pass through the first 
one of three lakes, up a creek into the sec- 
ond one, and then beyond, into Summit 
Lake. The Slamkeech (Galanthgees, as 
the Indians pronounce it) River runs out 
of Summit Lake into the Skeena River. 
There one can see a peculiar thing—Skeena 
River and Nass River salmon spawning 
about a hundred yards apart. In half a 


day’s work, a man with an ax and a shovel 
could make the Skeena salmon run down- 
stream into the Nass, or the other way 
























Three remarkable photographs of 
sockeye salmon leaping the rapids 


about—running downstream both 
ways. Quite a puzzle for the 
salmon! 

“I have often seen the salmon 
spawning in the Blackwater River 
which, at one spot, is very shal- 
low and clear, and about forty 
feet wide. I could watch them 
for about a hundred feet both up and down- 
stream, and it was a sight I could never 
forget. From thirty to fifty pair of spring 
salmon were busily working and spawning. 

“They pushed the gravel sideways with 
their bellies, using them like a plough. This, 
I believe, is what causes their bodies to get 
red-blotched, ragged and covered with 
sores. First, they dug a groove in the 
fine sand and gravel bottom, and the fe- 
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Field and Stream 


An unusual picture showing the remarkable ability these fish have to leap obstacles in their path 


males moved along and shot out the spawn. 
Closely following them, the males now and 
again spread their fertilizing milk. The 
groove was then covered over with sand, 
in the same plough-like manner. 

“Coming up the river, other salmon tried 
to chase the earlier occupants. But they 
had the worst of it, as the spawning fish 
were fierce, darting open-mouthed at their 
disturbers. The newcomers had to rush 
past and find their own spawning beds far- 
ther up. 

“Endless troubles came from the spawn 
thieves—the char trout, the Dolly Varden 
and, occasionally, the rainbow trout. 
Sneaking behind the females and lying flat 
on the bottom, they greedily picked up the 
eggs, till the male salmon came and chased 
them away. The fight was on from morn- 
ing to night. The poachers were numer- 
ous and troublesome, and the salmon never 
ceased watching them. 

“This happens every year, from about 
the 20th of July until the time the river 
freezes. 


4s] HAVE many times stayed right on 

the bank there; it is a fine place for 
camping. After I had hobbled my horse, I 
would cast in the line and catch all the trout 
I wanted, in five minutes. When Mr. Wil- 
liam Rindfoos—a big game hunter and col- 
lector of specimens (from Columbus, 
Ohio), with whose party I hunted this 
summer—came to the Blackwater spawning 
grounds, he grew so interested that he 
wanted to pitch his camp there. Although 
we used to move on every day, he stayed 
three days, fishing and “taking it in.” It 
was the only time, he said, that he caught 
all the fish he wanted and saw all the fish 
he ever cared to see. 

“The salmon are so thick at the head- 
waters that I have ,often wondered how 
they all manage to get up so far. Why 
should they spawn in such shallow creeks, 
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where there is no room, I can not under- 
stand. Every year it is the same tale, and 
a poor run like this year’s makes no dif- 
ference. Trees fall in the freshets and, 
at times, block the creeks; the salmon then 
gather and try to find their way through. 
When that is impossible they keep piling 
on top of each other for days and weeks 
and rot in heaps. 

“Such waste one could never imagine. 
Preachers used to extol Providence when 


Typical Indian fisherman 
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I was a boy. I never doubted the wisdom 
of their doctrines until the sight of these 
fish, so entirely misled by instinct, dis- 
turbed my peace of mind. And I wonder 
how this could be explained from the 
pulpit. 

“After the fish have been spawning in 
turn for over a month in the same gravel 
beds, a terrible smell spreads for miles 
around and no one cares to endure it very 
long. But this does not prevent coyotes 
and bears from hovering around the 
streams and feeding on spent and dead 
salmon for weeks. 

“If nothing interferes with the spawning 
grounds, I cannot see how salmon can ever 
get scarcer. Some Indians, I know, bar 
creeks to set in their waz or fish traps. 
When, in their absence, the traps can hold 
no more, the salmon try to force their way 
through, and jump and pile out of the 
water so thick that one could walk on 
them or hit them with a stick. 

“But how can the law curb these poach- 
ers, for they live in the depths of the for- 
ests, two or three hundred miles away from 
court-houses and law officers. When the 
authorities really take the matter in hand, 
they may well direct their attention to the 
spawning grounds, and lessen the waste 
by removing log jams and building fish- 
ladders from creeks into lakes, where 
waterfalls are the only obstacles. 

“Tt does not seem worth while to bother 
the Indians about their ways of catching 
salmon at the river’s edge, for they waste 
none of their haul, which after all does 
not amount to very much. But why should 
the white settlers here be deprived of the 
right of catching salmon or of buying any 
from the Indians, when hundreds of thou- 
sands are scooped up every year at the 
coast canneries for the benefit of rich 
companies? Should I doubt the wisdom 
of the law as I doubted Providence when I 
used to live alone in the woods?” 








OLD HULDY 


By Ray P. Hoiianp (“Bos Wurre”) 


I’m gun poor. I have two gun cabinets filled to overflowing. But when I go 
shooting, it’s old Huldy that goes along 


EITHER Bill nor I had ever laid 

eyes on him before we met him 
on the depot platform. It was 
dark, and we couldn’t see him 
_ then. I don’t know that either one of us 
even tried to see what he looked like be- 
cause we were more interested in the gab- 
bling of the decoy geese which were fuss- 
ing among themselves in the tonneau of 
his flivver. That gabbling at least took 
my mind from everything else in the 
world. 

Bill’s a little different. Bill’s a quail 
hunter by profession, and he had two bird 
dogs in the baggage car which were now 
being unloaded. Of course, he didn’t have 
time to waste in a minute examination of 
our highly recommended host. 

A description of Bill is unnecessary be- 
cause he is one of us—just an ordinary 
hunting fool who spends every spare min- 
ute of his time outdoors with a gun or a 
rod to keep him company. He goes to 
extremes in any kind of field sports; but 
when bird :dogs and bob-white quail are 
mentioned, he simply loses all sense of 
reason. 

A little description of our host is worth 
while, for we found him to be a character 
unto himself. Benjamin Franklin Talbot 
by name—tall, raw-boned, slightly stooped 
—he is the typical Southern mountaineer 
whose forefathers moved to the swamp 
lands. Ben’s cheek bones are high; his 
eyes are that steely gray that almost guar- 
antees expert marksmanship. His hair, 
scant and slicked flat to his head, was 
meant to be black; but, like everyt 
else in Ben’s life, Nature’s dye had been 
a little scarce. 

“So I reckon you all think you are 
going to kill all the Canada geese and 
quail around these here parts in one day.” 
was his greeting. 

“Not all of them,” we told him, but we 
did hope to combine a goose hunt and a 
quail hunt from sun to sun. A _ good 
friend of mine had told us that Ben was 
the man who could do it; so we had no 
suggestions to make. It was up to him. 


E tore out over the bottom lands— 
bumping, splashing, but ever rolling 
along an almost impossible road, negoti- 
ated as only a flivver can do the trick. 
“Pretty good car you've got,” remarked 
il 


“They’re all alike,” said Ben. “I’ve had 
several of ’em. A flivver is kind a like 
a woman. You don’t want to guide "em 
too much; just kind of give ’em their 
head and ‘let ’em roll. Just as sure «as 
you try to bully one, you’re going to get 
in a heap of trouble.” 

It was a pasture that we were going 
to hunt geese in. Streaks of light were 
faintly showing in the east as Ben stuck 
up the profile decoys. Then he tied out 
his live birds. I didn’t help him; I just 
stood and watched. Why should I help 
him? I’ve hunted geese in almost every 


neck of the woods. Unless I am entirely 
lacking in ordinary intelligence, I know 
something about the methods that produce 
results. But—I don’t know it all. 

Ben didn’t set his decoys exactly as I 
would have set them, but wait a minute. 
I was in Ben’s country. He had the local 
reputation of being the best goose hunter 
in that section. Why should I offer sug- 
gestions ? 

The next thing to do was dig a pit. 
“This ground’s too all-fired hard to dig 
in,” remarked Ben. “We’ll just lay down 
along the edge of this little draw and pull 
a few armfuls of slough grass to cover 
over us.” 

As he finished speaking I saw him reach 
in his hip pocket and stop, with a look 
of utter astonishment on his weather- 
beaten face. Then he commenced to pat 
himself. He felt of his pockets first; one 
pocket and then another was patted care- 
fully. He searched each thoroughly, 
taking out handfuls of string, shells, nails, 
keys, a crumpled dollar bill, and other 
appurtenances to one of his vocation. 

Then he straightened up, and the look 
of astonishment was no longer on his face. 
Instead, disgust showed on every feature. 


66 L‘ELLERS,” he replied, “I’ve done done 
it. I’ve got to go back home.” 

“You've got to go back home?” I al- 
most shouted at him. “For the name of 
heaven, what for?” 

“I forgot it,” was the reply. 

“Forgot what?” Bill and I both chimed 
in. 

“Forgot my snuff,” replied Ben. 

“Good heavens, man, you’re not going 
to drive clear back home for snuff, are 
you?” I inquired. 

“T am,” he replied. 

“But wait a minute. 
bacco,” I told him. 
cigarettes.” 

Again disgust registered in a close-up. 
“Ci-gar-ettes,” and he drawled it out. 
“I’ve done a lot of low-down, ornery 
things in my life, but I ain’t never yet 
smoked one of them things.” 

Bill and I stood gazing after him as 
Ben bumped off in his flivver in quest of 
his misplaced snuff. We pulled grass to 
cover ourselves all the time watching the 
horizon in every direction. Our decoy 
geese called lustily at every hawk, crow 
and king-bird that came in sight. 

As the sun climbed out of bed, strings 
of ducks could be seen coming from the 
rice fields and dropping into a near-by 
lake, but nary a goose showed. Bill com- 
menced to get grumpy. 

“If he hadn’t taken the dogs along with 
him, I’d go quail shooting,” was his final 
conclusion. “Goose shooting is all right 
when there are geese, but it’s all wrong 
when I sit out here in the middle of a 


We've got to- 
“T’ve got a lot of 


pasture, and nothing to shoot at. It is. 


especially tiresome after you have told 
me the same story three times.” 


He was not only getting grumpy, but 
apparently the meanness in his nature was 
about to assert itself. 

We saw Ben coming back. He left the 
car a half mile distant and was trudging 
across the field. Then over by the timber 
it happened. 

“Pur--e-c-e, pur--e-e-e, pur--e-e-e,” the 
flocking call of a covey of quail. Bill got 
right up on his feet and spilled his grass 
to the four winds. All morning he had 
been so careful to keep himself well 
thatched. Now slough grass meant noth- 
ing to him. 


ET’S go quail shooting,” he fairly 
shouted. 

“Go ahead,” I replied. 
geese.” 

He grinned a sickly grin. “You'll stick 
to the decoys, you mean,” was all he said. 

I didn’t think the big stiff wouid do it, 
but he grabbed his gun and started across 
the pasture to mect Ben. They talked a 
while and then I saw them heading back 
for the car. I watched them release the 
dogs and start for the timber where we 
had heard the quail calling. 

I sat and watched them until they went 
out of sight. Then I heard “Pop--pop- 


“T’ll stick to the 


pop.” They had found them and Bill was 
happy. So was I. It was a wonderful 
day. The sun was warm, and while there 


were no geese to shoot at, couldn’t any 
man enjoy himself watching those long 
strings of mallards crossing back and 
forth from lake to feeding grounds? And 
wasn’t it entirely worth while to watch 
the old decoy geese preening themselves 
and calling lustily at everything that 
passed through the air near us? 

Noon came, and I had my lunch. [ 
didn’t want to go quail hunting; I was 
happy right where I was. Don’t think 
I don’t like to shoot quail, because I do; 
but I was goose shooting. The pop-pop 
that I could occasionally hear didn’t tempt 
me to join Bill and his leather-faced com- 
panion. 

I began to get sleepy, and I thought I 
might as well take a nap. When I lay prone 
on the ground, it wasn’t so warm as when 
I had been sitting up, and I got Bill’s 
grass and pulled it over my head and 
covered myself up completely. As my 
brain began to dull I shot geese on the old 
Missouri; I watched them winging their 
way down the Platte; I saw the mesa in 
southern California covered with white 
ones until it looked like a snow bank from 
a distance. 


(;°= shooting is surely good enough 
for any man with red blood in his 
veins. 

“Ca-luk, ca-luk, ca-luk, ca-luk, ca-luk.”’ 
First, I heard it faintly in my dreams. I 
tried to pull myself together until I had 
full possession of my faculties. I knew 
I dared not move. My heart was pounding. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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* Dueling 


PISTOLS 


By C. W. Sawyer 


EARS ago, when honor demanded that one man 
kill another, it was thought only fitting and 
proper that a special gun be used for the purpose 


ACKED away, perhaps in an old 

chest, in the garret of many a well- 

born American family is a sizable 

mahogany box holding a pair of 
large and elegant flintlock pistols. Pos- 
sibly for a century or more they have lain 
unteushed and today are, barring a little 
tarnish and dimming from age, as good 
as new. 

When the garret is overhauled in peri- 
odical cleaning, the 
box remains un- 
opened, because 
nearly every mod- 
ern woman fears 
these twins as 
though they were 
demons. Long ago 
they were cause for 
both dread and grief, 
but not today. They 
are out of date, 
empty and harmless ; 
they never were, 
after use, put back 
in their box loaded. 
Today these pistols are merely antiques. 

There is nothing uncanny in their ap- 
pearance; on the contrary, there is much 
of beauty, sentiment and interest. Their 
fearsomeness lies solely in their name. 
When a woman mentions them, she is in- 
clined to lower her voice, saying in hushed 
and awed repression, “They are my an- 
cestor’s dueling pistols.” 

Dueling pistols were used for dueling 
and for no other purpose. A duel was a 
special form of combat, and a dueling 
pistol was a special type of pistol. These 
definitions apply to duels and dueling pis- 
tols for the period from 1700 to 1850. 
Before 1700 the dueling code was imma- 
ture, in comparison with its later com- 
pleteness, and pistols used then for duel- 
ing were just pistols—any sort of high- 
grade, large-sized ones that the challenged 
person happened to have. 


TYPES UNCHANGED 


HE sketches at the right of the op- 

posite page show high-grade, large 
pistols, such as were used by men of rank 
ee various purposes, including duels, in 
the period before 1700, say, 1650 to 1700. 
Their proper designation was saddle pis- 
tols, or holster pistols, because they were 
made to be carried in holsters attached 
to a saddle. They were beautiful things; 
works of art, but not weapons of pre- 
cision. 

A hundred years or so were used up 
in evolving from them that special type 
of pistol which was so perfectly adapted 
to the duelist’s needs that it was a dueling 
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ITEMS 


LENGTH 16° BARREL |!" WEIGHT 4iez. BALANCE AND FEEL 
BETTER FOR QUICK THAN FOR DELIBERATE AIMING. PLAIN 
BROWNED IRON BARREL OF ADMIRABLE WORKMANSHIP. GOLD 
BUSHED TOUCHHOLE AND A MODEST AMOUNT OF HIGH QUALITY 
GOLD INLAY; SMOOTH BORE. DIAMETER4# THROUGHOUT LOCK 
WORKMANSHIP EXCELLENT. THE VARIETY OF HAIR TRIGGER 
USED WITH THIS FIRST TYPE WAS CONTINUED FOR LATER 


pistol above all and used for nothing else. 

Speaking generally, all the nations of 
Western Europe abandoned the sole use 
of the sword and rapier for dueling and 
supplemented them or superseded them 
with the pistol after the year 1600. And, 
still generalizing, all those nations contri- 
buted of their population, both high-born 
and low, to the settlement of America, and 
passed along to the New World also the 
bane of dueling, to- 
gether with the spe- 
cial and beautiful 
implements of the 
duel. 

America, particu- 
larly that part of it 
which is now the 
United States and 
Canada, adopted the 
duel as readily as a 
duck takes to water. 
Yet American gun- 
makers in flintlock 
times rarely made 
dueling pistols. Prob- 
ably that was because, the “code” being of 
foreign origin, the weapons that went with 
it were preferred of foreign instead of 
home make. 

In the United States, except the Louisi- 
ana Territory, the English code was the 
fashion and, also except in Louisiana, 
English-made dueling pistols were stand- 
ardized by the fashion of the times. So 
that while there are 
in the United States 
today specimens of 
all the dueling pis- 
tol makes and types, 
those of British 
make are most 
abundant and also 


still held in greatest Way as 


esteem. 

The real dueling 
pistol probably was 
created, by slow evo- 
lution, in London. 
As far back as the 
beginning of the 
reign of Queen Anne 
—she was Queen of 
England from 1702 
to 1714 — London 
armorers recognized the need of greater 
accuracy of fire in pistols to be used for 
dueling, and furnished such with thicker 
barrels and more muzzle weight. The ob- 
ject was to reduce the shock of recoil 
and thereby lessen the tendency to shoot 
too high. 

A start in the direction toward accuracy 





LENGTH IS. BARREL 10° WEIGHT SO: BALANCE, MUZZLE = 1 T 
HEAVY. GRIP AND FEEL UNEXCELLED. BROWNED BARREL? pistols. o a large 
STUB TWIST; FIXED SIGHTS: TOUCH-HOLE PLATINUM BUSHD: BAR degree, the use of 


REL AND TANG GOLD INLAID AND ENGRAVED: ACCOMMODATION 
PLUG: BORE#” CYLINDRICAL, SMOOTH, ACCURATE CHAMBER CAPAC 
ITY EQUALS THAT OF THE FLASKS CHARGER: ON THE CHAMBERS 
LEDGE THE SPHERICAL BULLET RESTS. THE LOCK HASAGOLD- 
LINED PAN, RAIN DRAINS, HALF- COCK SAFETY, WHEEL SPRING, 
ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS, MINUTELY ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT, FINE sions, misfires, and 
ENGRAVING: IT ISA MECHANICAL MARVEL. THE WOOD IS FIGURED 
WALNUT. THE FURNITURE [S SOUD SILVER, EMBOSSED IN CASTING 
AND FINISHED WITH HAND TOOUNG AND ENGRAVING. 


of fire thus having been made, steady pro- 
gression followed, so that in only a few 
years a new type of pistol was in the mak- 
ing, and soon became recognized by the 
fashionables of the time as the correct 
arm for the specific purpose. 

To the idea of a special pistol for a 
special purpose, many a modern mind may 
take exception. But it was old, even then, 
and the idiosyncrasies of fashion in gen- 
eral include this one. Look at it this 
Way. 

When, of a summer morning, you culti- 
vate the roses in your garden, you wear 
what you consider proper clothes for that 
sort of recreation. When, that evening, 
you attend a dinner-dance, you wear dif- 
ferent clothes which you—and others—con- 
sider the proper attire for that different 
sort of recreation. If, between times, you 
fought a duel, you would not, if you were 
the challenged one and you could possibly 
avoid it, take to the field a set of pocket 
pistols, or carriage pistols, or traveling or 
military pistols, because they would not 
be proper for the purpose. 


O be sure, you argue, one may kill a 
man with any sort of pistol. M-m, 
yes, if he is willing, or by accident. You 


cculd wear your gardening clothes to the’ 


dance; they would cover your nakedness 
and they would absorb perspiration, and 
you could dance in them. But you know 
very well that you wouldn’t. Yet your 
choice of clothing 
would be founded 
on a mere matter of 
wanting to be correct 
—of convention. 
Upon a far more 
solid basis than sat- 
isfying the conven- 
tions was the use in 
a duel of special 


dueling pistols elimi- 
nated accidents aris- 
ing from premature 
and delayed explo- 


chance hits. or 
misses. That was 
because dueling pis- 
tols were the most dependable and the most 
accurate of all pistols of their times. 
Taking English dueling as standard, such 
pistols during the evolution were developed 
in three successive types: the full stock, 
the half stock and the saw handle. These 
three types are known to all students of 
antique firearms as first, second, and third. 
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The first type is known as the full-stock 
type. It was in its height of fashion from, 
approximately, 1700 to 1760. When it was 
superseded in popularity by the second 
type, full-stock ones were nevertheless still 
produced; but such comparatively modern 
specimens are recognizable by arms ex- 
perts because they embody features de- 
signed in second and third type times. 





LENGTH 14° BARREL 9¢° WEIGHT Slez. BALANCE. GRIP, AND 
FEEL DESIGNED SOLELY FOR DELIBERATE AIMING. BARREL 
OF FIGURED DAMASCUS IRON, ENGRAVED, GOLD AND PLATINUM 
INLAID: SMOOTH BORE USING A MALF-OUNCE BALL. ALL THE 
DEVICES AND REFINEMENTS INVENTED FOR SECOND TYPE 
PISTOLS WERE APPLIED TO THE THIRD TYPE. 


Roughly speaking, you may expect of an 
early period first-type one greater length, 
thinner barrel, larger caliber, and the lack 
of later designed refinements. Also you 
may expect it to have acorn instead of 
pineapple terminals. to trigger guard, and, 
possibly, side plate. 

The thoughtful man may inquire here, 
“How am I to be sure that such a pistol 
was not a holster instead of 
a dueling?” You can’t; oc- 


Dueling Pistols 


Mr. Church lent the set which he had 
bought second-hand in 1797 in London. 
They were by Wogdon—a famous London 
maker—and were, although appearing like 
nn probably more than a half century 
o 


The duel was fought at ten yards—the 
usual distance at that time—June 11, 1804; 
and, old though the weapons were, they 
functioned perfectly. Alexander Hamil- 
ton a few days later died of his wound, 
and the furious public caused Aaron Burr 
to take refuge in France to save his neck 
from the gallows until such time as public 
resentment cooled, 

It did cool, and in a few years, and for 
a few years, many more duels were fought, 
but not with first-type dueling pistols. The 
second type had, since about the beginning 
of George the Third’s reign—1760—had the 
sanction of fashion, and with good rea- 
son. The second type was so good a duel- 
ing pistol that no better one has ever been 
produced, and its vogue lasted to the very 
end of dueling in this country, not out- 
rivaled by the third type, which was its 
contemporary, not its successor. 

The second type is easier to identify 
than the first, for it was almost standard- 
ized as to size, weight, shape and caliber. 
Not quite, for there always are, and there 
were then, people who like to be odd; to 
have their personal belongings out of "the 
ordinary. So occasional pairs have indi- 
vidual characteristics. Such, 
at the present day, are con- 





casional early specimens 
puzzle even an expert to 
identify—that is, when not 
encased in an original box. 
But, in general, a dueling 
pistol was extremely well 
aie inside and out, while a 
saddle (holster) pistol was 
of cheaper and poorer handi- 
work and also was less beau- 
tiful in form and lines and 
not so carefully balanced. 
Further, early dueling pistols 
usually were made without 
a metal butt-cap, because 
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sidered mongrels, and not 
liked by collectors any better 
than an antique furniture 
expert would like a Chippen- 
dale card table patched with 
parts belonging to the Em- 
pire style. 

The specimen illustrated is 
typical of the second type 
in its most expensive issue. 
Less expensive ones, averag- 
ing about 50 guineas the pair, 
conformed to this one in all 
respects, except the expen- 
sive applied ornament. 








they were, under no circum- 
stances, to be used as a club. 
Later ones, however, often 
had an ornamental butt-cap. 

Duels with pistols were 
astonishingly numerous in 
America so long as the grief 
the fatalities occasioned was 
confined to persons and families and not 
laid upon the nation. But when one man’s 
death became everybody’s loss, public grief 
and indignation began to make dueling 
unpopular, and duels thereafter became 
fewer and dueling pistols began to awaken 
the aversion in which—by modern women 
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AT TEN YARDS, SHOWING THE 
DEADLY PRECISION POSSESSED 
BY A FINE OLD DUELLING PISTOL. 


The standard of length 
was set at about 15 inches; 
the weight at about three. 
pounds, the shape as shown. 
The octagonal barrel was 
about ten inches long, thick 
and strong, sighted at both 
ends, and bored very accu- 
rately indeed. The caliber was 9/16 of 
an inch, plus or minus a sixteenth. 

The feel of the pistol in the hand was 
admirable—natural, easy. Every refine- 
ment known in the art of the gunmaker 
was applied to the end of making a de- 
pendable weapon of precision, and every 


bit of the maker’s ingenuity and ability as 
a craftsman was embodied in it to make 
it both a wonderful specimen of work- 
manship and a work of art in the sense 
= being beautiful in form and flow of 
ine. 


all the duels—hundreds of them— 
fought in America with the second 
type, that between the famous Commodores, 
James Barron and Stephen Decatur, was 
the most notorious; prehaps the most 
disastrous, for both principals were valu- 
able to the public service. Barron was 
very badly wounded and Decatur almost 
instantly killed. A duel between marks- 
men, as both men were, with such accurate 
weapons, was, in the sense of the dueling 
code, hardly a duel—almost suicide and 
murder combined. Like the Burr-Hamil- 
ton duel, it aroused the public to frantic 
protests against dueling—for a while; then 
men of less fame resumed the game cf 
shooting at each other. 
The Barron-Decatur duel was shot 
March 22, 1820. Many other duelists be- 
fore and after that time used the third 














High grade pistols earlier than the dueling 
type 


type of pistol—the saw-handle type—which 
had reached favor about a decade earlier. 
Coming into vogue about 1800, near the 
beginning of the decadence of dueling, this 
type never was standardized to the extent 
of its predecessor (and contemporary), the 
second type. Wide variations in size, 
weight and caliber were common. 

One feature all specimens of the third 
type had in common—the spur which con- 
tinued rearward the top line of the barrel 
and extended over the user’s gripping hand. 
The object of the spur, and of the saw- 
handle shaped butt, was to increase the 
power of the user’s grip and his steadiness 
of aim. 

When, in somebody’s garret, we open 
the box containing an ancestral set, we 
are impressed at once by the completeness 
—and the expensive appearance—of the 
highly finished accessories which accom- 
pany the major implements designed solely 

for the duelist’s dreadful game. 





The case in point was the 


—they now are held. 
ane 
Burr-Hamilton duel. Both — 





principals were men whose \ 
names and public services were 
familiar to everybody, and 
whose continued services to 
their country were considered 
necessary to its and everybody’s 
welfare. In addition, one of 
the two, General Hamilton, was 
universally popular as a man. 


Y the oddity of chance, this 

duel, which in time ren- 
dered the practice out of date, 
was fought with out-of-date 
first-type pistols. Mr. Hamil- 
ton, being the one challenged, 
had to provide the weapons. 
Lacking a set of his own, he 
borrowed for the occasion from 
his friend, John B. Church. 











The box on its exterior is 
elegant only because of its 
beautiful wood, brass strapping 
and perfect workmanship. Not 
until the cover is raised is there 
a hint of the elaborate com- 
plexity within. 

The whole interior is softly 
lined with fine cloth—often 
green broadcloth, padded where 
the pistols lie, smooth and tight 
elsewhere. The pistols occupy 








the center, twins snugly housed 
and tightly wedged in place. 
About them are many compart- 
ments; some with covers and 
some without, and separately 
stored in each compartment are 
the furnishings—accessories— 
with which not only to load the 
pistols but also to preserve them. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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OPEN SEASON 


By 
GalIL 


KEMBLE 


» Wing Shootin 


Did you ever get real cocky about your ability to handle a gun— 
get up against game that you couldn’t hit? 


and then 


PPARENTLY it was just high 
time for Dillon and me to be taken 
down a couple of pegs. That’s the 
only way we can account for it. We 
had made pretty good averages right through 
the season on mourning doves, white-wings 
and quail, and I reckon we were a mite too 
puffed up about it. But then, I don’t 
know as it was altogether our fault. I 
mean being puffed up. 
here weren’t many women in that par- 
ticular part of Arizona who hunted. Not, 
at least, that we had heard of. The only 
one we knew personally was an awfully 
good sort in every way, but she could 
only hit them when they were sitting 
pretty on a fence-post or on the ground 
and she always called doves pigeons. 

That tickled us, for her husband called 
them doves but she never slipped up. Al- 
ways pigeons. We decided that her sub- 
conscious rebelled at the idea of killing the 
bird of peace, but by calling them pigeons 
and making herself think of them as pig- 
eons it made every- 
thing all right. 

So we hunted 
with men entirely, 
and every’ time 
we'd bring a bird 
down they’d pat us 
on the back, praise 
us to the skies and 
introduce us as 

“Here’s a girl who 
gets ’em on the 
wing, Bob.” And 
find me the woman 
whom that would 
not please and more 
or less puff up! 

But, as I said, 
that has been all 
taken out of us. 
We got our “come- 
uppances” for sure. 

One day along 
toward the end of 
quail season, a 
friend of ours, a 
cow man _ who 
owned a_ ranch 
about ten miles 
from town, dropped 
in to say hello. As 
the talk drifted 
quailward, he began to tell us about four 
covies that he knew of on his ranch that 
had never even been shot at. And he could 
lead us right to them if we'd like to go. 

Like to go? We said we'd be ready 
any time; so he arranged to call for us at 
seven-thirty the following morning. 

We were waiting at the gate when he 
drove up in his Wheeler and Wilson. He 
never called it anything else. Named after 
those funny old-time sewing machines that 
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sounded like boiler factories in operation. 
It was a 1914 flivver truck, held together 
by the grace of God and large quantities 
of Mormon twine. 

We stowed our guns in back, among the 
gunny sacks, and mounted the brute, and 
after a couple of crow-hops were off in a 
cloud of dust. 

On the outskirts of town lay the old race 
track, built and used when things were 
booming back in the eighties. Instead of 
going straight on, the Wheeler and Wilson 
turned in and on to the track, gave a leap 
in the air and started tearing madly around 
the half-mile circuit. I’ve never had a like 
sensation in my life—as if I were hurtling 
through space with hundreds of tin pans 
and kettles tied to my feet. When we 
finally slowed down, I looked at Jim to see 
if I could detect any signs of sudden in- 
sanity. 

“Just thought I’d try out the old track,” 
he said, and started on up the main road. 

Something was wrong with the Wheeler 
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One of the little beggars was hiding under a clump of bear-grass 
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and Wilson, though. It acted mighty pe- 
culiar. Every once in a while the engine 
would die, always on a hill, and I’d have 
to hold my foot on the brake—there was 
no emergency—while Jim hopped out and 
tickled some sensitive part or pulled some- 
thing or twisted something else; and then 
we'd start on. That happened half a dozen 
times or more before we reached the ranch. 

Each bump we'd hit, and they were none 
too few, Jim would sing out “Hold the 


board yo’re settin’ on,” and Dillon and I 
held with every inch and every ounce of us. 

The last gate, the one that led into the 
ranchhouse yard, was open. The Wheeler 
and Wilson passed through, gave a long 
wheeze and died dea 

“And here endeth the first lesson,” said 
Jim, in most fitting terms and proper, and 
_ unloaded and walked the rest of the 


w While Jim saddled up Balaam the burro, 
to wrangle on, Dillon and I made a fire 
and put the coffee pot on. Jim is a bach- 
elor. Although the kitchen was spotless, 
there were a few specks of dust in some of 
the corners of the rest of the house; so we 
swept them out and straightened up a bit. 
By that time the coffee was a-boil and 
Jim was back with the horses. 

He stepped to the door and looked 
around. 

“Bless yore hearts,” he boomed, “Just 
for that I'll show you more quail than you 
thought lived in the hull of Arizona.” 

While we were 
drinking the cof- 
fee Jim said, “I’ve 
heard about yore 
shootin’ and now 
I’m goin’ to find 
out for myself. I’m 
goin’ to lead you up 
to four covies of 
quail — big covies 
—that have never 
been shot at and 
see what you can 
do to ’em.” 


66 FUST watch 
us,” we Car- 
roled. 

“Next time the 
Legislature meets,” 
Jim went on, “I’m 
goin’ up and see if 
I cain’t get a law 
passed allowin’ 
open season on 
quail the year 
round for Johnny 
and Andy. They 
were out here the 
other day to hunt, 
and I’ve a mind to 
let ’em keep right 
on comin’. They might be able to tame 
these quail for me. The only reason the 
birds didn’t light right on Johnny’s gun 
was because he was shootin’ so fast that 
the barrel was so hot it would have burnt 
their feet.” 

. “No danger of that with us,” we assured 

im. 

And so we started. I was carrying Dil- 
lon’s new 20-gauge that she had been 
wanting me to try for weeks. Up till then 
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I had been using a sixteen. She was 
carrying a 12-gauge pump that she had 
been wanting to try. This by way of 
alibi. 

Jim was going to be the retriever. They 
never use dogs in our part of Arizona. 
The cacti are too hard on them. 

About a mile from the house we came 
up out of a dry wash on to a bench that 
led back into the mountains. “Now watch 
for that first covey along here,” said Jim. 

The words were barely out of his 
mouth when a few got up on either side 
of the trail and whirred away in opposite 
directions. Dillon and I slid to the ground, 
but by the time we had gotten our guns to 
our shoulders they were way out of range, 
of course. She started after one bunch 
and I after the other. 


I HAD gone perhaps five steps when one 
got up from a clump of bear-grass under 
my feet and started traveling. Just as I 
was about to press the trigger, another got 
up right behind my left ear and fiew across 
my face. I could feel the breeze from 
its wings. As I wheeled and tried to draw 
a bead on it one got up behind my right 
ear and flew across my face in the oppo- 
site direction. I fired at that one and 
missed it clean. Didn’t even nick it. 

Hearing a chuckle behind me, I thought 
maybe one of the darned birds was laugh- 
ing at me. So I turned, and there was Jim. 
a broad grin on his face. “What’s the 
matter?” he asked. 

“That’s what I’d like to know. There’s 
something wrong with these quail. I never 
saw them act this way before.” That 
seemed to tickle Jim. He threw back his 
head and roared. 

“Never been shot at, that’s all. Keep 
on walking and you'll run into more. I'll 
follow along and pick up the dead ones.” 

So on I walked. The next one that got 
up hit the back of my head, and as I 
turned to shoot, another bumped against 
my elbow and started off in front of me. 
That kept up for at least twenty yards. 
They were just all over the place. In back 
of me, on both sides, under my feet, over 
my head and in front of me. I tried stand- 
ing still, but nothing happened. As soon 
as I’d start walking, they’d begin again. I 
shot six times, but nothing dropped. I 
don’t know whether you call it buck fever 
or not in quail hunting, but I do know 
that something was most hideously awry. 

Suddenly I spied the full six hundred, 
all together again, charge down into a little 
draw about seventy-five yards ahead of 
me. I.sneaked over as fast as I could and 
crept up to the edge and peered over. Noth- 
ing stirred; so I tossed a couple of pebbles 
down among the bear-grass and mesquite. 

Off in the distance I heard Dillon pop- 
ping away and had visions of her coming in 
with the limit and myself with nothing. 
Those quail were down in that draw some- 
where, I was sure; so I started after them. 
But it seems they weren’t. They had 
started for parts unknown and hadn’t even 
left a trail for me to cut. 

When I reached the top again, Jim was 
waiting with my horse. I climbed aboard 
without looking at him, I was that ashamed 
and that crestfallen, and he, bless his heart, 
didn’t even chortle. We rode along for 
a while without speaking. Presently Jim 
drew his horse up and pointed. 

“See that gap in the mountains over 
there? Well, you trot for that until you 
come to a big juniper, then get off and 
sneak up, and on the other side you'll find 
another covey.” 

I was anxious for a chance to redeem 
myself; so I thanked him and started off 
on a high lope. They were there, right 
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where he said they would be, and they acted 
exactly the way that first bunch had acted. 
And so did I. Every time I shot, I’d get 
a little bit madder. Which, of course, 
didn’t help matters any. 

The quail, after getting up one by one, 
here, there and everywhere, finally drifted 
together and settled in a ledge of rocks 
half way up the mountain. I started 
after them, and when I was within two 
feet of the ledge one got up. It was a 
beautiful shot and there was absolutely no 
excuse for missing. But did. ‘Fhen 
another and another and another—ad in- 
finitum. I counted them as they disap- 
peared over the top. Twenty-four of ’em. 

Suddenly I spied a little bright eye 
peering out from a crack in the rocks. 
I went toward it. It didn’t move. Aha, 
thought I, I’ve wounded one and now 
I'll have to break its neck. 

To wound a bird and have to break its 
neck afterward almost takes all the plea- 
sure out of hunting for me. I reached down 
to pick it up and something hit me in the 
face. I fell back a step, a stone rolled 
under my foot and I sprawled into a 
Spanish dagger. So completely taken 
aback was I, that I just lay there and 
watched that bird disappear. 

Then something suggested that I try 
to extricate myself, which I proceeded 
to do with the most amazing amount of 
rapidity. The spines that struck my body 
came out intact but the ones that hit my 
boot broke off and left the barbs on the 
inside. There was nothing to do but sit 
down and unlace each boot, which reached 
to the knee, dig the barbs out with my 
knife, put the boots on again and lace 
them up. 


I WAS in a shocking temper by the time 
I reached the bottom, where Dillon and 
Jim were waiting. When I discovered 
that she hadn’t killed any quail either, I 
felt a little better. We compared notes 
and found that the birds she had been 
chasing had acted the same way as the 
ones I had been after. 

“If I had only thought to bring along 
some salt,” said Jim, “you might have 
managed to—” 

“You needn’t finish that remark,” I 
blurted out, and shoved the gun into his 
hands. “Take it. I’m through. I’m never 
going to hunt again as long as I live.” 

“I didn’t think you were a quitter,” 
he drawled. : 


Hearing a chuckle, I thought the darned birds were laughing at me. But it was Jim 





“I’m not. Give it back to me I'll 
show you yet.” 

Jim has the most infectious laugh I have 
ever heard, and when he starts up you 
just have to join him. You can’t help 
yourself. It cleared the atmosphere con- 
siderably. 

“Now for the fourth and last covey,” 
he said. He had shown Dillon the third 
up the mountain. 

We found them right where he said we 
would, and I give you my word we re- 
peated the other three performances down 
to the last gesture. 

“Well, now, I don’t know what to 
think,” observed Jim. 

- “Neither do we. Let’s go home and 
get something to eat and talk about it 
afterward.” 


HAT seemed to suit all around; so we 

took a short cut to the house, and about 
half way there I spied a quail sitting on a 
rock a few yards from the trail. Dillon 
saw it at the same time and we both 
stepped to the ground. The quail gave a 
jump and landed in the air; we both 
fired; the bird dropped, and as soon as it 
hit the ground started off on a long trot. 
Neatly nicked and that was all. 

We started after it. I guess we had run 
perhaps about five miles, no less, that old 
quail just ahead of us, when we heard 
hoof beats in back of us. Up rode Jim, 
building a loop as he came. 

“Hold on,” he sang out. “I’ll hind-foot 
him and throw him for you; then you can 
hawg-tie him.” 

His rope was spinning when the quail 
suddenly dodged into a clump of bear- 
grass, and Dillon and I fell in a gasp- 
ing heap on top of it. 

We didn’t have to break that bird’s 
neck. When we hauled it out from be- 
neath us and held it up, it looked as if 
it had been pressed between the pages of 
an encyclopedia. 

“What shall we do with it, Jim?” we 
asked. 

He studied for a moment, slowly strok- 
ing his chin. Finally, “Think maybe I’d 
use it as a book-mark,” he said. 

Back at the ranch house over our sec- 
ond cup of coffee, Jim said in his funny 
old drawl, “When I try to get that law 
passed for Johnny and Andy, I’m goin’ to 
see if I cain’t get another one passed 
allowin’ open season the year round on 
wing-shootin’, for you two.” 
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By R. Bariey 


AnHOUR 


in the 


Memories of days afield, of limpid waters and 
rustling streams, make the winter months much 








brighter for the angler who longs for spring 


ACK from college for the Christmas 
vacation, I came one night to that 
rummaging, restless mood which in- 
evitably seizes upon us during the 

dull days of winter waiting, when it seems 
as though the snows would never melt, the 
gray, sodden skies would never freshen, 
and the frost-bound brooks would never 
give way to the gentle whisperings of 
April. April! Month of joy, swelling 
buds, swollen streams and, best of all, 
trout! April, would you never come? 

With a start, I remembered 
a frayed winding on the third 
ferrule of my fly rod. It was 
cozy and warm downstairs, 
seated before the fire, and 
comforting to feel the chill 
January wind whistling around 
the corners of the old house 
and the driven sleet beating in 
vain against the window 
panes. But somehow _ the 
words of my book blurred 
and lost their meaning; my 
pipe tasted bitter, hot and un- 
pleasant, while the usually 
comfortable chair I was seated 
in suddenly developed a series 
of muscle-torturing hollows 
and other discomforts. 

I got up, yawned and 
stretched, then sauntered lei- 
surely up to my room. Arrived 
there I began to rummage 
through the closet for the rod 
case. But I couldn't find it 
anywhere. Where was it? 
Where was the old coat, the 
old felt hat with dilapidated 
specimens of Jock Scott, Sil- 
ver Doctor and Montreal 
clinging wistfully to the brim? 
And the old hip boots and 
waders ? 

In consternation I yelled 
downstairs, “Mother! where is my fishing 


” 


tackle? 
‘6 HY, let me see,” came the reply. 

“T think I put all your old clothes 
up in the attic after you went back to col- 
lege last fall.” 

I groaned. Up in the attic—cold, dark 
and dismal, and on a night like this! But 
I felt I had to see the old rod, the old coat 
and hat. Picking up a candlestick, I 
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ascended the creaking, twisting old stair- 
case and came to the attic. 

The flickering light of the candle threw 
weird, grotesque shadows up among the 
rafters and through the piles of trunks and 
discarded suitcases that lay scattered over 
the dusty floor. A short search revealed 
the objects of my desire over in a dark 
corner. There was the rod case standing 
against the wall, and beside it the hip 
boots and waders, while suspended from 
the rafters by a rusty nail hung the old coat. 


Next Month 


“ ILSTEAD ROPES ONE,” by Archi- 
A vivid and thrilling 
tale of capturing alive a huge diamond-back 
rattlesnake. 


bald Rutledge. 


after mountain sheep. 

“Cristivomer Namaycush,” by Robert Page 
Lincoln, is the practical article for next month 
and deals with taking lake trout. 


Setting the candle on top of a four- 
legged washstand minus one leg, I seated 
myself on a convenient steamer trunk and 
took down the old coat from its nail in the 
rafter, and put it on, for it was cold and 
raw up there in the attic and the added 
warmth of the coat felt grateful. I put 
my hand into a pocket and encountered 
an old, scarred pipe. Further search re- 
vealed a much-worn tobacco pouch con- 
taining a little of a package of cheap cut 


. 


plug, purchased in a country store during 
the past summer. Meditatively I crammed 
the bowl of the pipe full of the tobacco 
and lit it. 

How good that smoke tasted! I re- 
membered the last time I had smoked that 
pipe. It was a late August afternoon, and 
I had been using the dry fly on as pic- 
turesque a stretch of water as existed in 
the East. Again I put my hand into a 
pocket, and this time drew forth a wrinkled 
old fly book and a small bottle of insect 

oil whose waning odor brought 
back poignant memories of 
green pines, rushing, swirling 
waters, and the hum of mid- 
summer insects. 


ND I remembered other 

days — June days and 
rapids fishing; days of July 
and August with the dry fly. 
Thumbing over the pages of 
the old fly book, I recalled 
quiet summer evenings — the 
golden dusk of dying sunsets 


“Saskatchewaning,” by Ray P. Holland. A hind. screens of hemlock, 
trip to a land where ducks, geese, ruffed grouse 
and prairie chicken may all be hunted success- 
fully in a single day. 

“Hunting Around Pinacate,’ by Captain 
J.F.R.Scott. An army officer invades Mexico ut into the current of 2 


and quiet waters at peace with 
the world. And I remem- 
bered sunrises, and curling 
wisps of mist rising from the 
surfaces of placid lakes. And 
the gleam of white waters 
greeting a rising sun. 

And again, I saw an old 
moss-covered log extending 


stream, and I saw a rod whip 
back and forth, a line shoot 
forward, and a fly drop down 
lightly beside the old leg into 
the swirling eddy. And I saw 
a gleam of light and a dream 
of color leap up from the 
black depths of the eddy and 
seize the fly. And I felt the 
pull of the rod, and heard the swish of the 
line running through the guides. 

The candle flared, crackled and died. 
A fierce blast of wind shook the house. 
The windows rattled a staccato accom- 
paniment to the mournful whistling of the 
wind, and the sleet beat against the panes. 
With a sigh, I knocked the cold ashes out 
of the old pipe, and picking up the rod case 
started downstairs. But, somehow, April 
didn’t seem so far away, after all. 
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Tales of 


Record Fish and Fishing 


Edited by LADD PLUMLEY 


You will enjoy these stories of the taking of prize-winning fish 
which appear in this position in the magazine each month 


LORIDA! Land of mystery as it 
was to the Spaniards who first 
explored its water courses and 


moss-hung forests. When the writer 
was a boy, an old New Jersey farmer, 
noted for his many peculiarities, made 
a journey to the South and upon his 
return declared he had found an earthly 
paradise, where you tickled the land and it 
spouted almost anything, where you had 
only when hungry to pick from the trees 
overhead your food, spending your days 
without much care or toil. Such tales the 
old farmer told! Everbody in our village 
laughed at him, but the wonder was he 
didn’t sell his farm and emigrate to the 
land of easy life. He did invest in Florida 
lands, but like some others he was about a 
quarter of a century too previous, and 
died without seeing a justification of his 
faith in his paradise of fruit and flowers. 

If Florida today did not have one orange 
or other fruit plantation, was as sterile 
as the desert of Sahara as to production, 
but had all the other things it has for the 
vacationist, it would still be a rather 
profitable bit of earth’s surface for its 
owners. For Florida would have among 
other things its fishes, and such fishes! 
Take your choice. 

If you prefer tarpon and the endless 
list of coast fishes, go to it; or if your 
preference is for lake and inland fishing, 
there is no trouble about that, too. The 
largest black bass of the world are found 
there, and not in one locality but in many. 
Is it any wonder that annually the South- 
ern winter and spring trains are crowded 
with sportsmen and women who are mak- 
ing their way to this dream of a fisher- 
man’s paradise? 


ISHING is the most universal sport 

of any. An invalid of ninety years 
can sit in a boat and fish, and a child of 
almost infancy can catch fish. With most 
of us fishermen, our remembrances can 
go back to a time when we were so young 
that all events have that strange mystery 
of earliest childhood, and among these is 
“goin’ fishin’.” Some of us old boys caught 
our first catty or sunfish before we donned 
our first panties. Doubtless we will go on 
fishing until our last fishing day is 
only just before that turn in life’s road 
beyond which no one of us has yet dis- 
cerned. 

Time was when active sport in the open 
was delegated to males. It is hardly 
necessary to remind the reader how times 
have changed. To-day, clad in sightly 
knickers, our sisters, sweethearts and 
wives, with gun or rod, are enjoying what 
this magazine declares is the most 
glorious way of spending an outing. And 
girls begin young at fishing; an almighty 
good thing. As an outing companion you 
will find that a little girl is more apprecia- 
tive than you are yourself of the sport 
and as well the many side things; flowers, 





Ruth Choate’s black bass which weighed 
% pounds 


birds, a deer track, the sunset over the 
silver lake. 

This is the prelude to a story that is 
some story. With but minor changes it 
was written by a little girl of nine years. 
Hats off, anglers! The first prize in a re- 
cent National Fishing Contest, Large-mouth 
Black Bass, Southern Division, was won by 
Miss Ruth W. Choate, aged nine years. 
And the black bass she caught! It weighed 
15% pounds. Some black bass! Some! 
The magnificent fish was caught with a 
Bristol rod, an unknown reel, a Cuttyhunk 
line and a Pflueger Record Spoon. 


MY FIRST BIG FISH 
By Ruth W. Choate 


BVERY year in the fall when the 
weather begins to get rough and cold, 
Daddy and Mother take us girls to Florida 
for the winter. Margaret is fourteen, 
Evelyn is thirteen, Jeanne is eight and I 
am nine years of age. We sure look for- 
ward to our trip with a whole lot of 
pleasure, for we have just heaps and heaps 
of oranges and grapefruit, lots of picnics 
and fishing trips, with all kinds of lovely 
flowers, 

Generally Daddy keeps Saturdays for 
us girls, as we have to go to school on 
the other days. And as there are four of 
us to go with him, you can imagine how 
glad I was when on one Saturday morning 
he told me I was one of the lucky ones 
for that day’s fishing outing. 

Our orange supply was out; so Daddy 


said he would take his trailer, with a row- 
boat and an outboard motor on the back 
of his car, and go over to our own orange 
grove and our own lake. This is about 
thirteen miles from Eustis, the town we 
live in when in Florida. And this was 
the very first time we fished the lake. 

Evelyn had caught a few bass on some 
other fishing trips, but I had never be- 
fore been allowed to fish with a rod and 
reel. So when Daddy told me I could fish 
on this trip I was very happy indeed. It 
really seemed to me I could hardly wait un- 
til my turn would come. 


E took with us a good friend of ours, 

Mr. A. F. Royce, of Springfield, Mass. 
He likes to help us girls fish while Daddy 
runs the motor. As only two of us in the 
boat fish at the same time, Mr. Royce and 
Evelyn started in trolling, Mr. Royce using 
a Pflueger Luminous Tandem spinner and 
spoon. Mr. Royce caught a couple of one- 
pounders. Then after about some fifteen 
minutes of trolling, Evelyn caught a fish; 
and as soon as her fish was caught, I took 
the rod and started in for the first time. 

Presently I cried out to the others that 
I thought I had a fish. But it was only 
a big bunch of weeds. Then, in just about 
a minute more, I felt a big hard jerk, and 
I knew I had a real fish this time. 

“Tt’s sure a five pounder,” I yelled. 

The fish took out my line, fought and 
broke water, but after a time I managed 
to land him and found to my disappoint- 
ment that he weighed only about a pound. 
But, my! I was glad I landed my first 
fish, even if he was a small one. 

Then Mr. Royce and Evelyn again fished 
for about an hour. Mr. Royce caught a 
couple more before Evelyn caught another 
fish. But when she did, she again gave me 
the rod with the spoon on the line. It 
seemed that every time they gave me the 
rig something happened and happened 
fast. I had just got my line out about a 
hundred feet, with the motor running per- 
fectly, when Wow! Wow! Something 
gave my rod a most awful, awful jerk. 

Right at the very start, away he flew 
with a whole lot of the line. But, my 
goodness! The reel jumped right off the 
pole. Mr. Royce put the reel back again 
just as quick as could’ be and handed 
back the pole to me. But I couldn’t wind 
in a bit of line. I just held on and hollered 
and jumped and jumped and hollered. 

Then, while I was holding on for dear 
life and jumping and yelling, all at the 
same time, I saw a great big splash way 
out in the water. And right out of the 
water came the very biggest, biggest fish 
I have ever seen in all my life. He danced 
right along the water and shook his big 
head something awful. 

“What do you know about it!” hollered 
out .Mr. Royce to Daddy. “That fish’s 
head is bigger than my hat!” 

(Continued on page 84) 
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More Game’”’ 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
CONSERVATION 


VERY game official in America 
and every student of game con- 
servation might do well to ac- 
quaint himself fully with the 

proceedings of the last National Game 
Conference held under the auspices of 
the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion in New York City, December 7 and 8, 
1925. 

The program of this Conference con- 
tained the names of the leading conserva- 
tion officials, investigators and students in 
America. The United States Government 
and the Government of Mexico and the 
Dominion of Canada were represented by 
their highest game conservation officials. 

The great universities of the country 
which are encouraging scientific research 
into the problems which vitally affect the 
preservation of game contributed valuable 
information. Some of these researches 
include a study of the quail in its natural 
range in the Southern States. A very im- 
portant and ambitious undertaking, partici- 
pated in by Cornell University, Bowdoin 
College and other educational institutions 
in co-operation with the American Game 
Protective Association, is a continuous in- 
vestigation of the diseases and life history 
of the ruffed grouse throughout its entire 
range, seeking to account for periodical 
and marked fluctuations in the abundance 
of this species which have no connection 
whatever with hunting but are evidently 
caused by disease as well as climatic con- 
ditions. 

A rational and practical solution of the 
mooted vermin question was proposed 
and measures were taken to reduce the 
present fragmentary and conflicting in- 
formation to a basis which will generally 
be accepted and approved not only by 
sportsmen, but by scientists, ornithologists 
and other specialists. Here were also dis- 
cussed by leading authorities problems in 
the administration of refuges and sanc- 
tuaries and the treatment and disposal of 
surplus game which frequently confronts 
game authorities and causes much diffi- 
culty and agitation in the public mind. 

Canada reported the successful transfer 
of 2,000 head of buffalo from the over- 
stocked Wainwright Preserve to the free 
wild range of the Peace River, a remark- 
ably successful undertaking which will un- 
doubtedly be carried on annually, and a 
great herd of wild buffalo thereby devel- 
oped. 

This Conference was the twelfth in the 
series so far held. It is an annual event. 
Its deliberations contain the most reliable 
and best thought of conservation leaders. 
Its conclusions are sound, being based 
on knowledge and experience and not 
merely the result of ignorant and mis- 
guided enthusiasm. Its proceedings are 
published in American Game, the Bulletin 
of the American Game Protective Asso- 
ciation. 


MICHIGAN’S GUN TOTING LAW 


ICHIGAN is the first state of the 

Union to enact a law effectually re- 
stricting the carrying of guns in the game 
fields in close season. 

The new “gun toting” law of that state 
was conceived and the original draft made 
by George Shiras, 3d, the famous natural- 
ist-photographer and high authority on 
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constitutional law, a resident of Michigan 
and for many years a close observer of 
the conditions under which game birds 
and animals were decimated during close 
season by marauding poachers. 

Under the provisions of the act it is 
unlawful to have a gun in possession in 
game country in close season without a 
permit from the state. The possession of 
guns is not prohibited, but the require- 
ment of a permit enables the state authori- 
ties to keep check on such firearms and 
the penalties for failure to obtain per- 
mits are severe, including a fine of not 
less than $150 and confiscation of the gun. 
The securing of permits is made easy and 
no fee is charged for them. The law ap- 
plies to both shotguns and rifles and both 
large and small game areas. Several suc- 
cessful prosecutions were had last season 
under this act. 

While the law is not drastic except in 
the severity of its penal provisions, it is 
expected to have a very salutary effect 
in helping to check the killing of game 
unlawfully in close season. It is believed 
that the full benefit of the buck law has 
not been realized in Michigan on account 
of the killing of great numbers of does 
and fawns by headlighters and other 
poaching hunters in the summer time. 

Sportsmen’s organizations of Michigan 
have supported this legislation and are 
co-operating with the State Conservation 
Commission in putting it into effect. 

Other states which have similar big 
game conditions, such as Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, have more or less need for 
similar legislation for the protection of 
deer and other game in close season and 
of protecting law-abiding sportsmen in 
their rights. 


MANY DUCK RESORTS ARE 
BARREN 
OMMENTING on the wild duck sit- 
uation in certain portions of the coun- 
try last fall, a very competent observer 
writes the American Game Protective 
Association as follows: 

“It is true that the supply of water- 
fowl was abundant last fall where good 
feeding grounds are found, but I believe, 
on the whole, the number of ducks in the 
aggregate is ‘on the toboggan.’ Enor- 
mous flocks invaded the good feeding wa- 
ters, but there are thousands of lakes and 
marshes which formerly served as stop- 
ping places for them that were last fall 
without birds. 

“In Minnesota, for example, Lake 
Christina, one of the best canvasback 
lakes in the state, was actually cleaned of 
aquatic growth the previous fall by myri- 
ads of ducks, but this year, being prac- 
tically barren of food, had no ducks. 
The birds formerly resorting to this feed- 
ing place went to other lakes and account 
for apparent increases there. The result 
of this congestion will be the cleaning out 
of more lakes and marshes to the last 
seed and tuber, leaving practically nothing 
to replenish the growth. 

“The famous Lamprey Pass Club of 
Forest Lake near St. Paul did not even 
open its club-house. There were no ducks 


there at all. Heron Lake, also in Minne- 
sota, a most wonderful duck resort, was 
but a shadow of its former self—though 
this was in part due to the ravages of 
carp. 

“The number of ducks per acre of good 
feeding grounds is too great. If some 
action is not taken to replenish and estab- 
lish more feeding grounds within the next 
decade there is certainly going to be a 
very marked decrease in the total number 
of wild ducks. 

“We are certainly confronted with a 
great problem, not only of stopping indis- 
criminate drainage, but in re-stocking mil- 
lions of acres of water with natural food. 
Worthless lands must be flooded to create 
more marshes and these must be stocked 
with food. Most important of all, plenty 
of large refuges, well-stocked with foods, 
must be provided to preserve a sufficient 
number of birds to maintain the stock and 
supply the increasing number of hunters.” 

The solution of the problem so vividly 
described lies in Federal and state refuge 
legislation with adequate provision for 
financing. 


SOLD DUCKS—FINED $540 
"TH vicinity of Green Bay, Wisconsin, 

has always been a favorite resort for 
duck hunters, and as ducks are unusually 
abundant there in season, has also at- 
tracted the lawless market hunter. Vigor- 
ous efforts on the part of the state and 
Federal game authorities have not suc- 
ceeded in eliminating this pest entirely, 
but recent developments there will tend 
to discourage this sort of “bootlegging.” 

For selling ducks and having 153 birds 
in his possession for sale, one Arnold 
Hermes, of Green Bay, was recently as- 
sessed a total fine of $540, and drew a 
red-hot scoring from Municipal Judge 
Monahan. 

It appears that the locality is infested 
with a large number of petty market gun- 
ners who peddle their bags to others, such 
as Hermes, who sell them to hard-luck 
hunters and hotels and restaurants in 
Chicago and elsewhere. Prices to the 
men who shoot the ducks range from 60 
to 75 cents a bird, while the middlemen 
retail them for whatever the traffic will 
bear. 

The conviction above referred to was 
obtained by wardens of the State Con- 
servation Department. Evidence was se- 
cured in other cases to be presented in 
court later. 

Commercializing of game is so unusual 
now as to attract special attention wher- 
ever detected, and is regarded as so rep- 
rehensible as to justify the severest penal- 
ties whenever proven. 


YALE’S FIELD LABORATORY 


TWO hundred acre tract of forest 
land is being developed by Yale Col- 
lege Forestry School as a natural his- 
tory laboratory for research in botany, 
zoology and forestry. Over 300 species 
of plants have been identified aside from 
the grasses and including 110 species of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Several ponds 
contain a variety of aquatic life and con- 
ditions are admirable for a bird sanctuary. 
Plants indigenous to the region but not 
found on the tract will be planted. 
Access to the preserve will be only by 
footpaths and saddle trails, and it will 
be kept in a condition of nature so far 
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as possible. It is said that the under- 
taking is unique on the part of educational 
institutions in many ways and will afford 
exceptional facilities for students. 


WAR ON STRAY CATS 


N a careful census of a tract of 400 

acres of uncultivated land in the Wal- 
pole, Massachusetts, town Forest and 
Game Refuge, four adult cats and two 
kittens were found living under thor- 
oughly wild conditions. It is estimated 
that in that state, based on careful sur- 
veys of several tracts of land used as 
game refuges where no hunting is allowed, 
the average population of wild house cats 
is not less than one for each 100 acres 
of uncultivated land. 

It is evident from these observations 
that cats breed and multiply in the. wild 
state. Many of these wandering felines 
have been abandoned when summer homes 
are closed, or are surplus family cats 
carried far from home and dropped by 
the roadside. 

These homeless cats seldom or never 
perish from starvation and few return 
to civilized life. They live on the coun- 
try by foraging for small animals and 
birds, and the devastation to small game 
and song birds chargeable to them is 
enormous. 

Last fall the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association declared re- 
lentless war on the stray, wild house cat 
by distributing large numbers of posters 
and circulars calling attention to the great 
destruction of birds and game caused by 
these wild animals and asking for co- 
operation in exterminating them. House- 
holders were also urged to dispose of un- 
desired cats in a humane manner instead 
of turning them loose to seek what they 
may devour. A distinction is made be- 
tween cats which have reverted to the 
wild state and pet domestic cats, and the 
notices contain a warning not to molest 
the latter, even though they may be found 
hunting birds in the vicinity of their 
homes. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has 
recently reported that the most important 
finding during the first six months of the 
Co-operative Quail Investigation, carried 
on under their auspices in Georgia and 
Florida, showed that from 60 to 75 per 
cent. of all nests and eggs of quail are de- 
stroyed by ground vermin and that the 
most urgently needed help for the quail 
is a campaign against their natural ene- 
mies. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE 
ANTELOPE 


AME authorities of Saskatchewan are 
making a determined effort to save 
the antelope from extermination in that 
province, where it once ranged in count- 
less thousands. In the face of continuous 
legal protection for many years, the ante- 
lope has dwindled to less than 500 in the 
entire province, and Commissioner Fred 
Bradshaw appeals urgently to the public 
to help save the remainder. He blames 
poachers and wanton killing by “game 
butchers” for the present low stage of the 
supply of these beautiful animals and of- 
fers such game law violators no quar- 
ter. They will, when caught, be given 
the extreme penalty of the law. 
Mr. Bradshaw acknowledges the co- 


operation of ranchers who are protecting 
antelope on the ranges and cites one who 
has 50 running with his stock. “To such 
public-spirited citizens,” he says, “the an- 
telope now depends principally for its pro- 
tection, and when the alarming situation 
is once brought to the attention of the 
public, we feel confident they will re- 
spond to this urgent appeal for their co- 
operation.” 

Anyone who would kill antelope under 
present conditions, he declares, “should 
be banished from the society of decent 
sportsmen. At this stage of the game 
one live antelope is worth 100 dead ones. 
The time for passing lightly on antelope 
violations is past.” 

Certain game law violators would 
slaughter the last living animal for the 
lust of killing, but it is hoped that public 
sentiment will be so roused by the game 
commissioner’s appeal that such outlaws 
will be held in check and the antelope of 
Saskatchewan saved from extermination. 


INTRODUCING DEER IN 
MISSOURI 

HE Missouri game commissioner states 

that that state is practically denuded 
of wild deer, there being only 130 left in 
the state, and announces his plan for re- 
stocking the extensive forests and wooded 
lands of the state, which constitute one- 
third of its area. A five-year closed sea- 
son has been established by the legisla- 
ture. 

The state parks and other refuges are 
to be utilized as nuclei of several herds. 
Fifteen deer have been donated to the 
state from the Taney County Game Pre- 
serve, a private preserve in the Ozarks, 
and fifty have been purchased from the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company of Ne- 
gaunee,. Michigan, who own a large herd 
on Grand Island in Lake Superior. Ad- 
ditional purchases will be made as the 
company can supply the animals, which 
are to be furnished in the proportion of 
one buck to two does at $40 each, includ- 
ing capture, crating and shipping, f.o.b. 
point of shipment. 

Temporary enclosures are being built 
of 8-foot fence in Salem State Park 
and Ellington State Park, where they will 
be kept temporarily, then released in vari- 
ous refuges and parks where the system 
of enclosing sanctuary with a single 
strand of wire will be employed. While 
the deer season is closed until 1930, turkey 
shooting is permitted in December; con- 
sequently the sanctuary system will be 
used to protect certain areas from all 
hunting, that the deer may not be mo- 
lested or frightened away from places 
where it is desired to keep them. 

The system being adopted by Commis- 
sioner McCanse is exactly the method by 
which deer were restored in the Catskill 
Mountains, New York, where they are 
now quite plentiful, though at one time 
completely extinct. 

It is a constructive method of game de- 
velopment and will produce results. 


GAME AS A FOOD SUPPLY 
PENNSYLVANIA has an elaborate sys- 

tem of ascertaining the annual bag of 
game in that state and has recently pub- 
lished a comparative statement for the 
years 1923 and 1924, from which the fol- 
lowing figures are taken. Seth Gordon, 
Executive Secretary, in announcing the 


figures states that they are accurate as to 
deer, bear, elk and wild turkeys, being 
based on special methods of checking, and 
figures on small game are as accurate 
as it is possible to get them: 
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1923 1924 

RPP rrr re oro Oe 23 10 
Deer (antlered)........... 6,452 7,778 
OP ee ee ee eae 500 929 
NR: sind cakcches © Cena 3,799,860 3,400,000 
ON Sp RR 1,207,500 1,325,000 
DOIN 5 oases sac 93,600 85,000 
Wild Turkeys........ 6,049 2,331 
Ruffed Grouse........ .. 580,440 330,000 
Ringnecked Pheasant....... 38,220 45,876 

1g ST A 165,180 178,000 

oodcock and Shore Birds. 17,520 48,497 
WHOM . -6:<30.5-5440402000 68,460 67,705 


In terms of meat and commercial value, 
Mr. Gordon estimates the weight of the 
game taken at 5,968 tons in 1923 and 
5,514 tons in 1924, or an average of nearly 
2% pounds of meat to each of the half 
million licensed hunters in the state, to 
make no account of the much greater 
recreative and physical benefit obtained. 
The reports constitute an impressive illus- 
tration of the economic value of game. 

Hunting accidents are also covered by 
the statistics and show 55 fatalities in 1923 
and 38 in 1924, half of which were self- 
inflicted. Only one hunter was killed in 
mistake for a deer in the two years, 
which may be credited to the buck law 
which is in effect in that state. 


TRUE SPORTSMANSHIP 


Now and then a case comes to light 
proving that not all hunters at least 
are obsessed with the lust of killing, but 
that many are actuated by the finer in- 
stincts of kindness toward the wild 
creatures of the forest. 

P. F. Coleman of Syracuse and Clar- 
ence White of Ravena, reports the New 
York Conservation Commission, while 
hunting deer in the Adirondacks came 
upon a deer whose actions puzzled them. 
When the deer was first sighted, it ran 
about forty yards, stopped and appeared 
in distress. As they watched, it bent 
down on its knees, and finally sank to the 
ground. Running up to investigate they 
found that the animal had _ been 
shot in one eye and was exhausted from 
loss of blood and lack of food. 

The hunting party immediately re- 
solved itself into a relief expedition. The 
deer was hoisted to Mr. White’s shoul- 
ders and toted two miles to camp, where 
it was given the best room in the shack. 
It was fed on milk and its wound dressed 
as well as possible. The first aid treat- 
ment was so_ successful that in the 
middle of the night the deer got up and 
hunted about the camp till he found his 
rescuers and proceeded to lick their hands 
and faces. Whether this damp caress 
meant gratitude or that their charge 
wanted another meal was’ not clear, but 
he got all the milk there was and was 
put to bed again. 

The next day the hunters put their 
camp in order as a deer hospital, taking 


turn and turn about at nursing the deer 
and hunting food for it. The nearest 
milk supply was several miles from 


camp, and while they “rustled grub” for 
their charge they kept an eye out for a 
game protector to relieve them of their 
new duties. 

Finally permission was obtained to 
transport the deer to Syracuse and place 
it in the zoo where it now is. 
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The tc for 1920- 
The Super Eto’! 


}: every standard of outboard motor value and sound marine 
principles, the Super Elto is the peak of outboard advance- 
ment—the climax of the sound designing and water-wise good 
sense of Ole Evinrude. With abundant power it retains the same 
light weight and provides extraordinary new features that con- 
tribute the final degree of convenience, pleasure and safety to the 
user. The Super Elto offers: 


1, Full 4 H. P. Society of Automotive En- 7. Dual-jet carburetion! Two light, 
gineers’ (S. A. E.) rating! Four Full H. P. quick-action valves give doubly fine 
—gained by actual increase of cylinder ca- yaporization, perfect carburetion 
pacity. Abundant power for every condi- and greater motor speed. A plus 
tion, but no loss of compact portability. ¢, 167 of power. 

2. Same Light Weight! Slightly more than a p 

50 pounds! An additional horse-power and 8. Finger-tip, quarter-turn starting! 
not an ounce of increased weight! The most vital single feature ever 
built into an outboard motor! No 
tugging over compression. A flip of 
the flywheel starts the Elto — 
merely a finger-tip job. 


3. Thrilling, foaming speed! Up to twelve 
miles per hour on ordinary row boats—or 
fourteen miles on lighter hulls! 


4. New principle of control! Sit where you 
wish! Speed up, slow down or stop from 9, Safety Flywheel! Starting but- 


any part of the boat. Enablesyou to “trim ton q i i - 
ship” not only for safety in rough waters a o.oo 


but to get greatest possible boat speed. 3 

5. Silencethat brings 10. Propello Pump! Patented, ex- ——s 
ce to the waters! clusive! Eliminates all pump troub- on > iy 

New “fishgill” princi- les, Apump without mechanical parts. rt iw api 

ple of quiet under- on wae 

water exhaust. No 11. Safety Shoe! Insures against — — 

u muffler to pocket damagedpropellersand sheared pins, 
speed or power. ee te ee 


6. No disagreeable 12. Safe Rudder Steering! The only 
exhaust odors! Gases ™otor providing this feature, and all 
instantly washed by that it means in boat control and 
underwater exhaust! manageability. 


With all these new features added, the advan- 
tages which have always made the Elto so 
popular have all been retained. These are the 
Sturdy Transmission Housing—Folding Rud- 
der— Weedless Under-water Design—Abso- 
lutely Water-Proof Ignition—Liberal Bearing 
Surface—Safety Automatic Tilting—Quick 
Push-Button Reverse. 


¢ And still the same beautiful lines, 
the same weight, the same price. 
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One Model- 


No Increase in Price! 


Wit all its greater pow- 
er and performance— its 
easy portability and unequal- 
ed features — the Super Elto 
will be sold at no advance in 
price. 


Concentration and standardization 
on one single model provides this 
greater value—and makes certain 
of a mechanical perfection that in- 
sures years of eager motor service. 


Remember that the Super Elto 

gives full needful power for rug- 

ged commercial use and for sea- 

worthiness in rough waters—and 

that light weight makes this power 

available for surpassing speed on 
pleasure craft. 


To head your boat into a 
smashing sea is to know 
the masterful driving power 
of the Super Elto—to feel 
its eager leaping speed is to 
know that this is indeed the 
Super Outboard. 


The Super Elto offers be- 
yond question the remark- 
able outboard value to buy- 
ers and a great opportun- 
ity to the outboard dealer! 


Write for new, intensely 
interesting catalog today! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR Co. 
OLE EVINRUDE, President 


Dept. 2, Manufacturers Home Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Edited by Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


A RESTOCKED WIN- 
CHESTER 54 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 


FEW months back, in writing up the 

Winchester Model 54, as I had so 
many good things to say about it I had 
to find something to pick on, and selected 
the stock. The minute I got my hands on 
that rifle I had a vision of what it could 
be after an artist had remodeled it, and 
long before I was through making my 
experiments with it I was in close con- 
sultation with that master of gunstockers, 
Seymour Griffin, regarding a new sport- 
ing handle. 

There are just four gunstockers that I 
want to cater to my esthetic tastes, viz., 
Adolph Wondhammer, Bob Owen, the 
Hoffman outfit and Seymour Griffin. The 
former is in Heaven, the second is busy 
shooting in Wales, which is next door 
to Heaven, Hoff- 
man is way out in 
Ardmore, Oklaho- 
ma, where I could 
not talk to them so 
easily, and the lat- 
ter is busy working 
night and day turn- 
ing out gunstocks 
for those who ap- 
preciate good ones. 
And I had to come along and add 
to his troubles by insisting on another 
one being made pronto. But I was not 
alone in my intent, for that old fox, 
Major Whelen, was hot on my trail and 
ordered a stock to be made for him as 
fast as his 54 Winchester could be shipped 
from Camp Benning. 

I ordered mine first, but in the course of 
events his was nearer completion first, be- 
cause he sent accurate specifications with 
the gun while I was still thinking about 
it. When the stock came out it was three- 
sixteenths of an inch too straight to suit 
his Highness, and Griffin held it back to 
make another. The block from which it 
was built was a superb bit of fine-grained 
Walnut, and not being so finicky or built 
on such ponderous lines, I seized upon it 
for my own. That’s why I claim the 
world’s first remodeled 54 Winchester. I 
know it is the first ever completed. 

Take a look at it for yourself. It is 
not exactly what I would have ordered, 
nor what Griffin would have done if left 
to himself. The grip is a little bit too 
full and the forend tip somewhat too snub- 
nosed, after the English pattern. But 
then we both knew more about rifle stocks 
than Whelen. My ideas are somewhat 
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This Department is open for thé discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. e are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered only when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 











more refined, but he will learn in time. 
In fact, with my help and Griffiin’s assis- 
tance he is coming along right smart as 
an authority on sporting firearms. I may 
even say some people are beginning to 
look up to him as an authority. I under- 
stand he has written a book about guns, 
too. Anyway, with all his faults, I ask 
you if that stock is not well worth-while. 

The action is equipped with a No. 48 
Micrometer sight; the butt is equipped 
with a trap, and a finely-checkered butt- 
piate placed at the proper angle; the trap 
contains an oiler and a_ short-jointed 





The Griffin & Howe model 54 


steel rod; the sling swivels are properly 
located. Please note that the forward one 
is not way up on the barrel, but back in 
the forend where it should be. When 
you sling the gun over your shoulder to 
carry it, the butt doesn’t trail on the 
ground, if you happen to have short legs. 
The checking is a little coarser than I 
like, but a coarse checking is always a 
practical checking. When I get through 
with a bottle of kettle-boiled linseed oil 
the finish will be worth looking at. The 
under side of the gun or, more specifically, 
the floor-plate, has been tastefully en- 
graved. Later on I believe I will cut a 
couple of inches off the barrel and put 
a front sight ramp on with a protected 
caterpillar sight. Then it will be com- 
plete. 

The rifle as is weighs seven and three- 
quarter pounds, and is already to kill 
something besides woodchucks, which is 
all that it has accounted for as yet. I 
do not want to be hard on the Winches- 
ter outfit. They are a crowd of good, 
hard-working kids, and deserve all the 
credit we can give them. The action and 
barrel and sighting of the rifle have no 
peer at any price. What more could one 
ask anyway in a stock for fifty dollars? 


I have seen a lot worse stocks that cost 
more money. 

If you want all that money can buy you 
in a rifle, get one of them as is and take 
it to Griffin, or the Hoffman Arms Com- 
pany, with your story. You will have a 
rifle, when they get through, which you 
couldn’t equal on Bond Street for two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and it will cost 
you something less than half that amount. 
Even Winchester seem to realize they are 
making a pretty good rifle, for I see, 
now that it has been out two or three 
months, they have decided to advertise 
it and see if they can’t sell a few while 
there is still something in the country 
to be killed. 

Quite frequently I hear from a reader 
of Fietp AND STREAM who wants to 
know if, candidly speaking, leaving aside 
the actual beauty of a remodeled rifle, 
the expense does pay. Most emphatically 
I say yes, having in mind that to finish 
up any such gun as I would care to have 

it would cost about 
twice the charge 
for the standard 
weapon as_ issued 
by our American 
makers. To illus- 
trate, a star-gauged 
Springfield musket 
can be bought from 
the Arsenal for 
about forty-five 
dollars. Resighting, restocking and pol- 
ishing down necessary parts to smooth the 
action, without any engraving, will cost 
about seventy-five or eighty dollars more, 
at a conservative figure. Of course, if 
one wants the barrel and action lightened 
in weight and an exceptionally fine piece 
of Circassian Walnut with artistic check- 
ering, this price can easily be doubled. 

I had occasion while in the course of 
writing this to sight-in seven rifles for 
friends of mine who were preparing for 
trips in the big woods which I had ar- 
ranged for them. One of these rifles 
was a fine sporting Springfield, another 
was a sporting .250-3000 Mauser, a third 
was a Westley-Richards for the .30-06 
cartridge. The other four were standard 
lever and bolt action models by our well- 
known American manufacturers. There 
was no question about the accuracy of the 
boring and the positiveness of the actions 
in any one of these weapons, and yet, 
making allowances for the fact that they 
were made for cartridges lacking the fine 
precision accuracy of the .06 and .250-3000 
ammuniticn, I could not get anything 
like the same splendid results at one hun- 
dred and two hundred yards, at which 
ranges they were sighted. These cart- 
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Motor for Rowboats 


ENSATIONAL SURPRISE of the year — Climax of 22 years’ 
marine engine building experience, offering advanced features 
which upset many previous ideas of Rowboat Motors. 


Power— Speed — Control 


Light Weight and Performance 


NEW —Phenomenal Power 
—At normal speed develops 3.85 H. P. (Brake Test). In racing trim 
develops 4.65 H. P. (Brake Test). 


NEW —Sertling Speed 
—lIn actual measured test made 14.28 miles per hour on a 14 ft. modified 
V-Bottom Boat with 145 lb. operator. 


NEW~—~ Weight per Horsepower 


—Weighs only 14.29 lbs. per Brake Horsepower. 
NEW Underwater Stream-Line Design 


—Cuts the water “like a knife.” 


NEW ~—@iazt Drive Propeller 
—Doesn’t pte the water; uses all the power to push boat. 
NEW ~—Conmbination Steering 
—Without a Rudder. 
\ \—Saf ety Propeller 
NE —Protects ey Boaters and Motor 


NEW “er er-chareed Water Pump 


—Insures a cool motor always at all speeds and reverse. 


NE —Unit ¢ Control Carburetor 
One easy adjustment for all speeds and weather. 


NEW~—‘te fop. “Spin” Easy Starter with big Eiseman Magneto 


ets you away in a flash, 


NEW —Combination Racing and Trolling Control 
—One throttle lever for all speeds. 


NEW — Lifetime Guarantee 
—Against all defects in material and workmanship. 


FREE NEW nee ca with any other Motor. 


On Request Write for Free Catalog Folder Today 


OCKWOOD- 


Illustrated Catalog 

Folder of the New 

L-A Twin Motor for 

Rowboats ~ 
_ “ay T TO R - 2 Ge oer 



































Flight marks: — Slim body, 
broad white crescent before eye, 
under parts black-spotted buff; 

wing coverts blue, speculum green. 
Flies from September to April, along 
fresh water marshes. Drakes 

make whistling peep, ducks a 

. low quack. 











Get °em with an 


L. C. Smith 
Long Range 
Gun 


NE hundred and 

thirty miles an 
hour—twice as fast as 
the crack limited 
trains. That’s the 
streak you haveto stop 
when you’re gunning 
for teal. 

You can stop ’em 
though, and cleanly, 
too, with the L. C. 
Smith Long Range 
Gun, for it’s cham- 
bered for the high- 
power 3-inch shell, 
and makes clean 


kills consistently at 
80 yards. 


Before you buy any 
gun — examine this 
L. C. Smith model 
at your dealer’s, and 
write us for Catalog 
B40. 





HUNTER, ARMS, COMPANY 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 
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ridges comprised the .405, the .30 Krag, 
the .30 Remington Rimless and the .33, 
but the difference in dispersion on the tar- 
get is not to be accounted for merely by 
the fact that they use short bullets 
primarily for hunting purposes. The 
sighting was cruder, not permitting the 
fine adjustment that the micrometer sights 
on the Mauser and Winchester 54 af- 
ford, nor did their front sights give any- 
thing like the same fine definition against 
the target, which is so important for 
close grouping. This front sight is too 
often neglected, and attention paid only 
to the rear sight. To illustrate this more 
graphically, the Westley-Richards did 
not have a peep of any kind. It was 
equipped with a wide notch, six-leaf Brit- 
ish Express sight, but the front sight was 
a superb small bead showing with a clear, 
good, positive definition on the target, as 
a result of which I was able to make a 
rapid fire group from the sitting position 


of four inches at fifty yards. Taking the 
care necessary with such a sight for 
close holding, equally fine work could be 
done with it as with the Springfield at 
one hundred yards, but it is much harder 
to get the same results with such a coarse 
open rear sight than with a micrometer 
peep close to the eyes. 

Nevertheless, this was not all in the 
sights. The other guns were low in the 
comb; the butt-plates were attached at 
poor angles, which caused them to slip 
from the shoulder while sighting; the trig- 
ger pulls were not so finely adjusted; the 
stocks in almost every case were entirely 
too short; the grips not so well suited to 
the hand—all of these things mean good 
shooting. I have seen men quite capable 
of doing just as good shooting with such a 
rifle as they could with the finest de luxe 
models but I maintain that they do it 
always with great effort. The hand- 
finished rifle pays for itself every time. 





THE AMERICANIZATION OF TRICKEY 
HEINIE 


By Charles L. Gilman 


(COUPLE of years back I took up with 
one of these German trick guns, an 
over and under combination affair with 
a 12-gage shot barrel aloft and a .25-35 
rifle barrel below, a type sometimes called 
a “cape gun.” 

I did so because of a series of hunting 
trips which turned out to be different en- 
tirely from their 
advance notices. 
Every time I cased 
up the shotgun and 
sallied forth to 
some place where 
ducks, cotton tail 
or other scatter 
gun prey was sup- 
posed to abound I 
wound up watch- 
ing a mob of gray 
squirrels and wish- 
ing for a rifle. Did 
I take the rifle and 
go out after squir- 
rels, they were all 
out of squirrels but 
had lots of rabbits. On one trip after 
partridge, the birds flushed wild in the 
morning, when I carried my .22, and 
posed for head shots in the afternoon, 
when I toted my .20. 

Be it added that I won’t shoot sitting 
game with a shotgun and can’t hit moving 
game with a rifle. 

All this on week-end trips out from 
Minneapolis; the sort of shooting to be 
had within practical flivver range of any 
average city in a state having shooting 
at all. 

Consequent to this continued comedy of 
the misfit gun, the stranger from Germany 
found me in a receptive mood. 

I was all sold on the idea of a shooting 
iron which was rifle and shotgun in one. 
Fortunately for me, my discovery of this 
arm, imported as an experiment by a local 
retailer, happened before either the U. S. 
tariff or the German mark had been re- 
vised upward. At that, the price was 
more than I had ever expected to pay for 
any sort of firearm, more than I could 
afford, in fact. 

Yet, two years later, I do not regret.my 
purchase. It is true that I would prefer 
a different combination of gage and caliber 
—of which more later—but I would give 





up “Trickey Heinie” only for another of 
his own kind. 

My first hunting adventure with this 
arm was on prairie chicken. It was with- 
out much danger to the chickens. My 
trigger finger, accustomed to a double, per- 
sisted in pulling the forward trigger first, 
snapping the hammer on the unloaded rifle 

barrel. I beat this 

. by so wrapping ad- 

hesive tape around 

the forward trig- 

ger and the trigger 

guard that such a 

mistake became 

mechanically im- 
possible. 

Next, having 
achieved a reduced 
load of satisfac- 
tory accuracy and, 
as nearly as I can 
judge, about the 
powder and range 
of the low-pressure 
25-20, I went after 
gray squirrels—and got them. Incidentally 
I picked up a few cotton-tails with the shot 
barrel, which scurried away from me as 
,oeee the woodlots for Brother Bushy- 

ail. 

My finger, you see, had gotten those 
triggers sorted out. 

Last fall I tried Heinie out on ducks 
and, beyond regretting that it had not two 
shot barrels, got all I deserved to get. 
The single barrel isn’t so bad for jump 
shooting, but isn’t enough when one has 
waited long in the blind for a flock to 
come in. On partridge both the grooved 
and smooth bores performed nicely as 
needed. 

So far, I’ve dealt with mixed small 
game, upland and wild fowl shooting. If 
I were replacing this gun with such shoot- 
ing, only, in view I’d_ unhesitatingly 
order the three barrel combination of 
12-gage and .32-20. The gage should re- 
quire no explanation. The caliber is ade- 
quate for all small fur and for vermin, 
affording several variations in power and 
range from the .32 Smith & Wesson car- 
tridge for the farm woodlots to the new 
Hi-Speed load when considerable reach 
and punch are indicated. 

As a strictly big-game proposition the 
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combination arm does not register with 
me at all. But for the man sojourning in 
a big game country, as it has been my 
good luck to do for many seasons, it has 
much to commend it. Novelists of the 
great open spaces to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the man who leaves a gun be- 
hind in his tent or cabin while he hits the 
trail for a week—or a day—is by no means 
certain to find it there when he comes back. 
To keep a shotgun, a high power rifle and 
a small game -rifle about a woods camp 
means endless bother over clashing at least 
two of them every time one heads in for 
mail and supplies or heads out to hunt, 
fish or look around. 

From this angle I have found the com- 
bination gun a great convenience. 

Were I going to the woods for a year 
or more, as I have done several times in 
the past, I should certainly yearn for— 
though I might not acquire—a “drilling” 
of 20-gage and .30 caliber. Just which 
30 caliber I can’t say. At least .30-30, 
probably .30-40, possibly .30 U. S. ’06. 
Though, with regard to the latter, I must 
admit that I am not thoroughly convinced 
of the safety, or at least the wearing 
quality, of the tip-up breech action. Given 
the punch in the rifle barrel, I am willing 
to pass on rapidity of fire. My own ex- 
perience, with myself, is that if I miss 
with the first shot I'll miss a whole lot 
more with the second and the third might 
as well be shot straight up. Other men, 
of other psychology, seem to steady down 
with continued shooting. I don’t, which 
renders me very complaisant toward the 
single shoot in any gage, caliber or type 
of firearm, 


Als. be it noted, the shooting problem 
of the woods dweller, who takes the 
easy shots as they offer and lets the hard 
ones go, is very different from that of the 
big-game hunter who must get his game at 
once, or not at all. 

Such a gun as I have specified, should 
be a very satisfactory. all-round-the-year 
gun—good for fur, feathers, game and 
vermin as they come and are in season. 
The wide variation of loads in any of the 
rifle cartridges suggested makes the gun 
adaptable to any single-bullet game. While 
the 20-gage shot barrels are not ideal for 
wildfowl, they keep the weight of gun 
and ammunintion within the limitations of 
hiking and back-packing. And wilderness 
ducks are not quite so hard to close in on 
as are the gun-shy survivors which reach 
the feeding grounds and passes of the 
settled regions. Of course the .20 is quite 
adequate for either partridge or snow- 
shoe rabbit. 

So much for the field of usefulness of 
a gun of this type, as I have been able to 
size it up from my short acquaintance with 
the arm and my much longer acquaintance 
with the wilderness. 

Now, as to the gun itself. Mine was 
made at Suhl by E. Neumann. It is a 
typically Teutonic product. That is, it 
has a whole lot more ornamentation than 
I particularly care for. The deep relief 
pictures of deer, partridge and duck on the 
frame and trigger guard are quite nicely 
done, but are very hard to dry out after 
a rain. The hammer indicators tell me 
nothing I don’t know already, and admit 
water to the action. The sling swivels 
don’t catch the brush as much as I feared 
they would. 

But the barrels fit up tight to the stand- 
ing breech and are locked there by a 
double under bolting and a Greener type 
crossbolt. The action is quite simple, a top 
lever for unbolting, a standard shotgun 
safety on the top of the grip, and two trig- 
gers, one for each barrel. The forward 
trigger, that for the rifle, can be set by 













Be sure the 

motor you buy 

—— starts easily and 

~ quickly; that it is easily con- 


trolled with speed variations 
forward and backward; that 
it has plenty of power—plenty of 
speed —twin cylinders to reduce vi- 
bration and is light enough to be 
easily carried. If you buy a motor com- 
bining all these factors you are bound to 
meet with complete satisfaction—you 
are bound to buy a 


Speed 


© Twi 
Has two forward and two reverse speeds 
accomplished mechanically by changing 
pitch of propeller blades. Changing from forward 
to reverse does not jerk you from your seat and 
rack the boat but is made gradually. When set at 
neutral the boat stands still with motor running. 


No other motor provides such perfect control. 
The hand that steers controls all. And 


Dual Ignition 


provides both battery and magneto ignition—an- 
other exclusive Caille feature. Gives you the com- 
bined advantages of immediate starting with bat- 
tery—economy and snappy speed with magneto. 
Change from either ignition is made by inserting or 
withdrawing a plug from end of magneto handle. 


Pay as You Play 


Make a down payment of only $37.00. Take care 
of the balance in monthly installments. Write for 
catalogue and name of nearest Caille dealer. 


. ea THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 
_ ' 6217 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Michigan 


LLE 


PRONOUNCED “CAIL’’ 


FIVE SPEED TWIN 
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Sights 





Flexible Rear 


Sheard Front. 
Reversible 





? 


Adjustable Leaf... 
Standard Front.. 
Improved Front.. 
Blade Front........ 


Shot Gun Sights.. 
Rear Sight Discs. 


Sights Shown 


1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.20 
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Not only are Marble’s Gun Sights designed and built 
by men who, through years of experience, know the need of 
unfailing accuracy, but they may be purchased with absolute 
certainty of getting the right sight for your particular purpose, 


Test Your Sights Before You Buy 


New sights will help improve your shooting. Nearly 
every good dealer has our Sight Demonstrator. Simply 
ick up the flexible extension arm; focus through the 
Marble s Flexible Rear Sight upon the various front sights 
arranged before you at barrel length. Try them out on the 
white, the green and the brown panel backgrounds and you'll 
find a sight to exactly fit your needs. Improve your shooting 
—avoid disappointment by using self-tested Marble’s Sights. 


Write for Marble’s complete catalog of sights, 
gun cleaning implements, axes, knives, com- 
passes, waterproof matchboxes, etc. Mailed free. 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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ITHACA WINS 


LADIES HIGH GUN . 


Ow. 


Mrs. Gus KNIGHT won high ladies’ 
gun at the Grand American Handicap, 
This event was won by Elmer Starner. 
Both shoot Ithacas because Ithaca lock 
speed improves anyones shooting. 


Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. Single Barrel trap 
guns $100 to $700. Send for free Catalog. 


Ithaca Gun Co. 


Ithaca, N.Y. Box 11 
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City at 20 feet— 
ariginal can he seen 
at this office 


group shots at 10 yards within 1”. Shoots $15, includingcleaning brushand supply of 


skirted lead pellets. Looks, feels and pellets. Writefor illustrated booklet ‘‘O." 


Expert Shots 
Say It Is BEST! 


Dr. I. R. Calkins, President of the U. S. Re- 
volver Association, uses the WEBLEY AIR 
PISTOL for indoor practice 


and recommends its use. The New @) 


Sr ie Webley Air Pistol 


Famous For Its Perfect Accuracy 


Beginners Learn How To Shoot—Crack Shots Keep In Practice With It 
The only air pistol that is guaranteed to See thenew WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at your 


shoots like a fine automatic. 


needed —practice silently at home or Double Rifles, Automatic Pistols and Revolvers. 
outdoors. Powerful enough to kill Full assortment of all Webley & Scott Arms 


small game. 


100 East 42d Street 














dealer’s—or sent direct by mail to you for 


‘ Made by Webley & Scott, Ltd., since 1863+ 
No permits leading British Manufacturers of Shotguns, 


on display at our showrooms—or send for 
illustrated catalog ‘‘OO.”’ 


Sole U. S. Agents 


Suite 304 New York City 


THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY bal 








pushing it forward, but one doesn’t have 
to do that just because he can. I have 
felt better pulls—and worse ones. 

Of course the stock has a cheek piece, 
which I rather resented at first. But when 
I discovered that it also had a cast-off 
which brings the barrels squarely in line 
with the optical center of the lens over 
my shooting eye I readily forgave that 
outlandish touch. 

The sights are a rear bar with “U” 
notch, folding down flush into the rib, 
and a low front barley corn of pale yel- 
low metal. Optically they aren’t at all 
bad. Mechanically they are simple and 
substantial, but lack adjustment. That 
worried me a lot until I discovered that 
my rifle barrel shot center at 100 yards 
with the standard .25-35 load and at 25 
yards with my reduced load. 

Perhaps the maker made them that way 
and—perhaps again—I am just lucky. 

It is too early in the life history of this 
gun to deduct much concerning its wear- 
ing qualities. I have fired everything in 
the shot barrel from light trap loads to 
heavy duck loads and fed the grooved tube 
fodder ranging from my 10 grains of 
No. 80 powder and 86 grain copper jacket 
squirrel load to the standard 117-grain 
Winchester bullet and the Savage 86-grain 
Hi-Speed. 

It hasn’t blown up or blown open, yet. 


se barrels do not rattle when you 
shake the gun. 

Careful examination of the locking sur- 
faces under a magnifying glass does not 
reveal any signs of strain or wear. 

As already noted, this gun, after the im- 
memorial manner of German guns, has a 
showy finish—the sort of finish which 
makes the superficial observer rave about 
“loving, careful German craftsmanship.” 
Most of this finish is skin deep, only. The 
friction of use reveals the fact that many 
adjoining surfaces were beautifully buffed 
but fitted no more accurately than similar 
joints in medium grade American guns. 
The wood of the stock was not properly 
seasoned, and was an inferior cut of wal- 
nut to begin with. Despite several coats 
of linseed, rubbed in by myself, it has 
shrunk in some places and swelled in 
others, leaving its contacts with the metal 
of frame and barrel a bit irregular. 

None of this is a complaint. German 
workmanship is German workmanship. 
Their cheap hand labor and home manu- 
facture system permits them to turn out 
arms of odd, experimental and tentative 
patterns which could be produced in this 
country only at prohibitive cost. One buys 
them, just as one used to buy the German 
bolt-action rifles, because they are the only 
guns of the kind to be had. 

If—and I believe they will—the merits 
of the combination gun become manifest 
to the rapidly increasing number of Ameri- 
can sportsmen who are restricted to a 
mixed bag of fur and feathers; who must 
go out prepared to take either as they find 
hunting conditions in the limited radius of 
travel and restricted limits of time im- 
posed upon them; an American made 
“drilling” of the small game type is in- 
evitable. 

Whether the demand will ever justify 
the production of the big-game com- 
bination of gage and calibers in this 
country is a question. Since carrying 
my “Heine” into the north woods I have 
run across many old timers who speak 
with regret of the satisfaction they got out 
of the side-by-side combinations usually 
12-gage and .44-40 caliber, on the market 
a generation back. 

These guns suited the old-school woods- 
men but were driven off the market by 
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the greater ballistic efficiency of the .30 
caliber guns. The greater buying power 
of the tenderfoot sportsmen, not the re- 
quirements of the expert woodsmen, is 
behind the commercial success of the mag- 
azine gun. It may be that a_ sufficient 
market for the high power “drilling” may 
develop to justify its production in this 
country also. 

The past failure of arms of this type, 
manufactured in this country, is no safe 
ground from which to judge the future 
By such reasoning, the fate of the Win- 
chester-Lee and Remington-Lee and the 
Lee-straightpull, should have prevented the 
manufacture of bolt-action rifles in this 
country. Yet the bolt is rapidly coming 
into its own. 

In the meantime, the German gunmakers, 
thanks to their more economical methods 
of small volume production, are affording 
the pioneering type of American gunner 
a chance to try out a type of arm which 
is, very probably, adapted to the change in 
American hunting conditions now in prog- 
ress. 

If these combination arms do make 
good, we may look forward to the day of 
American-made “drillixgs” and “Cape 
guns” as superior to the German product 
as the Remington, Winchester and Savage 
bolt action rifles aré superior to their 
German and American predecessors. 


Cartan Paut A. Curtis: 


Have just finished reading with a great deal 
of interest your article on the Hoffmann .375 
rifle in the May issue. Your article just about 
confirms the information I received from Hoff- 
mann as I had practically decided to order one 
from them for African hunting on medium sized 
game. Getting a .465 for the real big ones and 
perhaps a 6 m/n or .275 for a light rifle for 
plains animals. 

However, I ran across a book on Rifles and 
Rifle Shooting by Caswell that tells me that the 
.375’s are all bunk and unnecessary. Perhaps you 
are familiar with this article, anyway I am 
enclosing a few paragraphs copied from chapter 
2 where he states that the 06 Springfield is the 
whole works and as this is not. in accord with 
your article am anxious to know what you think 
about it. 

If a Springfield will do all that he claims for 
it I don’t see why I should carry a heavy .375 
along as extra baggage. This however, is con- 
trary to the information I have received. 


Frank Kuan. 


Ans.—It is sometimes very difficult to write 
so plainly that others will not misinterpret what 
we have said. 

You appear to think that I disagree with my old 
friend, Colonel Caswell. As a matter of fact, 
I emphatically agree with him. Were I going 
to Africa I certainly would not take any more 
guns than are necessary, nor would I go under- 
armed. ag moyen I would limit my battery 
to a .22 rifle for a pot gun, a 12-bore shotgun 
for feathered game, a .30-06 sporting Springfield 
for all non-dangerous game, and then a heavy 
double barrel rifle of the type of the .465, or 
the .475 for dangerous and thick-skinned game. 

There is no need of taking a 6.5 or a .275 
m/n in connection with the .06, for the .06 will 
do all that they will do and do it better, and you 
will find that no more powerful rifle is needed 
for antelope and all other me, with the excep- 
tion of lion, buffalo, elephant and rhinoceros. 
I have named these five as nearly as I can in 
the order of their danger to man, from a_com- 
es of the opinions of all of the African 
unters have talked with and whose books I 
have =F | 

The .30-06 Springfield is the best all-round load 
for North and South America which one could 
have, bar none. I have said this hundreds of 
times and I will repeat it, I think, for a good 
many years to come. For all non- -dangerous game 
and medium game it is the best rifle in the world 
I know of. 

Now, on the other hand, if I were buying an 
all-around rifle to shoot the world over, 
wouldn’t want to lug a .465 for deer or tote it 
around in the Rockies after sheep and goats, 
would I? Yet, I wouldn’t want to back the 
.30-06 against ‘elephant and lion. What then 
would be the one best all-around rifle? Natur- 
ally, a powerful half measure which will meet both 
of these extreme conditions as near as possible, 
and such a gun would be a .375 or .400 Whelen. 
I wouldn’t feel that I was adequately equipped 
with the .30-06 and the .375, but with a .30-06 
and a .465 I would be prepared to meet any- 
thing on four feet from pole to pole. 


Sxootine Eprtor. 








Write for free copy of 
““Kampkookery,”’ a valuable handbooR 
om motor camping. Address nearest office, Dept.21, 


Kampkook—The Safest Camp Fire! 


NDOORS or out, in camp or 
when you stop to cook along 
the way—there is no fire danger 

when you Kampkook. A child 
can operate this safety camp stove 
even tothe filling. The detachable, 
easy-fill tank is not only a great 
convenience, but it’s safe—can’t 
be filled while stove is burning. 
Kampkook 
is handy to 
carry, easy 







Kampkook No. 8 with built-in oven and 
heater. America’s finest camp stove. 
Bakes, broils, boils, fries, roasts, toasts; 
in short, does anything "ocd can do with 

your kitchen range at In strong 


to operate and the fire is always 
under control. 


Kampkook is the original folding 
camp stove, built to meet the ex- 
acting demands of folks who know 
the joy of good eats when they 
camp. It has a host of friends be- 
cause it has so many good features 
only Kampkook can give them, 
Be sure your stove is the genuine 
American Kampkook; it’s easily 
identified by the name plate. 
Name of nearest dealer on request 
if yours cannot supply you. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE 


COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory: Albert Lea, Minn. 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 





am oven protects utensils on all sides 
and top. Unequalled for heating the tent 
or cottage. Has 104% x 19 inch cookin 

surface. Two-quart tank holds six hours 
fuel supdly. Folds to 5 x 104% x 19 inches 
— everything inside. Price in the U, 
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AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 





$11.00, other models at $7.00, $9.00 





a $14.50. 
SEQUOIA $1.0 
bo ane l 
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YEW LONGBOWS 


“Unbreakable in the hands of an archer.” Prices, 
$10.00 to $75.00. ; 

monwood bows carried at lower pric 
Arrows, hunting and target, $9.00 to ms28. 00 a doz. 


C.H. STYLES 
52HernandezAve., Los Gatos, California 











able 


Ventilated Rib Features 
Rib a higher on the Parker 
double gun gives shooter clearest 
vision possible without interference 
from barrels or breech. Note added feature 
of sloping extension rib and notch. Puts 
sighting plane just the right distance from 


eye to insure sharp vision. Fitted to new or 
old guns. Send for folder or ask your dealer. 


PARKER BROS., 28 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn. 


PARKER GUN 


Sloping Extension Rib 
and Notch are exclusive 
Parker Features 
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“Never change it,”’ 
cautions satisfied 
pipe - smoker 





Apparently, Mr. Kirkland is unfamiliar 
with certain by-laws of the Edgeworth 
Club. 


One by-law adopted unanimously years 
ago—and never amended—is as follows: 
“The quality and flavor of Edgeworth to- 
bacco shall never be changed.” 





However, we feel certain that after read- 
ing Mr. Kirkland’s interesting letter the 
Club will elect him promptly to member- 
ship, as he requests. 


McKeesport, Penna. 


Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia. 
Gentlemen: 


A cheap watch will lie to us continually 
about the very stuff life is made of, an 
poor tobacco will steal what is left of it. 

It requires more time to upset our ideas 
about things than it does to adopt the 
idea in the first place. This is especially 
true in regard to smoking tobacco. 


It is, however, a reasonable argument 
that one will never get more out of a pipe 
than is put into it. I settled that argu- 
ment long ago by adopting Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth is exactly right, so I caution 
you by the great cornpipe, never attempt 
to change it in any sense, for I believe I 
would detect it. I have a certain regard 
for my pipe, which I do not care to abuse. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. H. Kirkland. 
P. S.—Will you take my name into the 
next Edgeworth meeting? 


Let us send you free 
samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for 
it never changes in 
quality. 











Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 18-N S. 
2ist Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c. that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would 
pay the jobber. 

+ radiomtune in on WRVA, Ri 


On ichmond, 
[ Va.—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 736 | 
meters. 
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SOME PET SUPERSTITIONS 
By Captain Edward C. Crossman 


HE brother who rises in meeting and 

proceeds to shoot some other brother’s 
pet superstition between wind and water 
had best look around for the nearest exit, 
and having found it had better run, not 
walk, in spite of the usual exhortations to 
the contrary. 

It matters not whether the meeting is 
about religion or politics or fishing or guns 
or automobiles, nothing is more painful 
to the fellow operated upon than to have 
a fixed and pet belief rudely amputated— 
and nothing is more likely to provoke re- 
taliatory action on the part of the victim. 
Up to the present writing exactly seven 
hundred and sixty-five million throats have 
been slit, not to mention gizzards perfor- 
ated, legs shot off and other pleasantries, 
all because of no more reason than that 
one set of brothers considered the relig- 
ious ideas of another set of brothers 
wholly ridiculous and uncalled for. 

And to this day not one of them knows 
anything definite about the subject. 

This story is about gun superstitions. I 
write it wholly as a precautionary measure 
lest some young and inexperienced per- 
son fall victim, not that I have any idea 
that anybody reading this yarn believes in 
any of the things at which I poke fun. 

The most 
fertile field for 
superstitions of 
a shooting 
nature lies in 
exterior  ballis- 
tics, merely be- 
cause said 
superstitions 
are as difficult 
to disprove as 
other ancient 
ones about the 
cross -eyed 
colored party 
passed the ceme- 
tery and so on. 

However, 
there are a 
large number of 
other supersti- 
tious beliefs i Sa 
engendered by This baby a 45-70 though acc 
reading and 
childish belief in divers catalogues. They 
range from the firm confidence jn the 
superior shooting of the Hoosis Gun be- 
cause of their secret process of choke 
boring, down to selling at a sacrifice a fine 
.30 cal. 1906 type of rifle so the victim can 
then pay a lot more money for a 7 m. m. 

If we could have gathered together all 
the fellows who know positively that they 
own a rifle that shoots absolutely flat, we 
would not have needed the draft law and 
prohibition never would have gone into 
effect, the latter because after listening to 
one of these parties expound about his 
miraculous gun the only relief is to go out 
and absorb a large fat slug of joy water. 
This, or killing off the bird after letting 
him say his piece for ten minutes or so. 

The most frequently used proof as to 
owning a weapon which so surprisingly 
upsets the laws of nature and the rules of 
gravity is that, with the rear sight “right 
down flat on the barrel she shoots 200 
yards.” 

It is useless for the scientifically dis- 
posed listener to object and to murmur 
that the bullet falls from its projected line 
of flight from the instant of departure 
from the muzzle and that even if the rear 









"i 
urate 
unto the roof of a circus tent. 


sight is right down on the barrel, it still 
is high enough above the front sight to 
counteract this unfortunate falling ten- 
dency on the part of the bullet. 

The victim of this superstition doesn’t 
want to be undeceived. It is human to 
want to think that what we own is just a 
little better than what the other fellow 
owns—whether it be cars, guns, rods or 
merely kids. He much prefers to feel that 
through special dispensation of Providence 
and Divine inspiration to the rifle maker 
in the case of that one gun, it does not 
come within the laws that govern other 
ordinary scrub guns. 

Usually this ballistic marvel is a 30-30. 
I have never seen Providence grant a spe- 
cial dispensation in the case of a .30-1906 
Government type rifle. 

Also, for some reason, such guns are 
usually found in the. hands of men who 
clean them once a year—some years, so I 
take it that freedom from rust is also part 
of the dispensations. 

Another favorite superstition is that of 
the hard-shooting gun, rifle or shotgun. 
I touch upon this with a little more hesi- 
tation because it is just possible that I 
may find some believer in this strange 
tenet among the readers of this story. 

have even 
seen gunmakers 
claim that their 
guns were “hard 
shooting” but 
never yet have 
I seen one of 
them. explain 
just what is 
meant. Their in- 
definite state- 
ment reminds 
me of the Italian 
person who told 
the sporting 
goods counter 
clerk that he 
wanted a “close 
shooting gun.” 
So the clerk 
sold him the 
fullest choke 
gun he had in 
the place. 

In about a week the person from sunny 
Italia returned with blood in his eye, stat- 
ing that the dam gun blew the game all 
over the immediate vicinity, when he shot 
said game close up, and that instead of 
giving him a close shooting gun, they had 
given him a far shooting gun. All of 
which is fair enough. 

To the best of my belief a shotgun has 
two qualities which make it deadly as com- 
pared with other shotguns. One of them 
is closeness of pattern, the other is pene- 
tration. Penetration, belief to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is a matter depend- 
ing upon the load, not the gun. Closeness 
is a matter depending on choke, and is also 
not peculiar to any type, gauge, or even 
individual idiosyncrasy of gun. 

Wherefore I don’t know yet what a 
hard shooting gun really is. I have seen 
guns that were hard to shoot, but this 
doesn’t seem to be what these superstitious 
brethren mean. 

The hard-shooting gun is fit company 
for the gun that has no recoil, and they 
walk hand in hand with the shell that is 
likewise devoid of recoil because of some 
miracle attached to the powder. 

The recoil matter has more superstition 
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attached to it than the rites accompanying 
a camp-meeting of the First African Voo- 
doo Church of Tanganyika. 

It is so badly mixed up with ill-fitting 
stocks and good-fitting ones, avith stocks 
too short and stocks just right, with well 
shaped butt plates vs. poor ones, with phys- 
ical condition at the time of shooting, and 
with what one happens to be doing at the 
time of said recoil, that more piffle is writ- 
ten and talked about it than any other 
branch of the shooting subject. 

The latest message from the spooks is 
that the 7 m.m. is enormously preferable 
to the standard and well tried .30-1906, be- 
cause of its lessened recoil. The country 
is dotted with the tragedies of such mis- 
informed brethren peddling their good old 
Springfields or Mausers or other guns for 
the 1906, and procuring at much higher 
prices, guns to shoot this ballistic marvel, 
the 7 m.m. 


~ we were starting in without any rifles 
at all, and were going to dope out a fine 
small bore calibre for military and hunting 
use, the 7 m.m. or .28 cal. would be the 
ideal one, giving us high sectional density 
of bullet without getting into too much 
weight, and yet avoiding the extreme and 
hard-to-care-for .25 calibre, in which ade- 
quate bullet weight entails an over-long 
missile with very high chamber pressure. 

But, in view of the existence of that 
wonderful cartridge, the .30-1906, with its 
extraordinary accuracy, its wide distribu- 
tion, its enormous variety of bullet weights 
and types, its proved killing qualities, and 
its cheapness through civilian member- 
ship in the National Rifle Assn., any 
paper superiority of the 7 m.m. fades 
away pathetically compared with the prac- 
tical advantages of the 1906 

The chief advantage of the 7 m.m. or the 
special, much-advertised .275 Magnum- 
Super-etc. rifles, is that their shocking 
power in the advertising pages jars many 
incautious brothers loose from large wads 
of currency in exchange for such guns. 
Ballistic science never saw in a mere .02 
inch calibre difference, such an extraor- 
dinary superiority as these gunmaking par- 
ties would have us believe. 

On paper the 7 m.m. has one or two 
minor and negligible points of superiority. 
Lack of recoil as compared with the .30- 
1906 is NOT one of them. 

The two standard cartridges for the 7 
ni.m. are the old type, 175 gr. bullet at 
2300 ft. and 139 gr. at 3,000 ft—which 
latter figure I doubt being obtained in 
24 inch barrel. 

If we take a rifle of 714 pounds weight 
as our standard, then the recoil figures 
run like this: 

175 gr. bullet, 2300 ft. 

Recoil velocity of rifle, 12.2 ft. per sec. 

Recoil energy of rifle, 17.4 ft. Ibs. 

139 gr. bullet, 3,000 ft. velocity. 

Recoil velocity of rifle, 12.9 ft. 

Recoil energy of rifle, 19.2 ft. Ibs. .30- 
1906, 150 gr. bullet, 2700 ft. per second. 

Recoil velocity of rifle, 12.2 ft. per. sec. 

Recoil energy of rifle, 17.4 ft. Ibs. 

Notice any similarity of these figures 
with the 175 gr. bullet in the 7 m. m. rifle? 

30-1906, 180 gr. bullet, 2700 ft. per sec. 

Recoil velocity of rifle, feet per sec., 
13.7. 

Recoil energy of rifle, 22 ft. Ibs. 


That is, the recoil of the standard 150 
gr. service .30-1906 cartridge is the same 
as that of the old 175 gr. bullet in the 
7 m. m. and is less than that of new 139 
gr. bullet in the 7 m. m. 

The 180 gr. bullet in the .30-1906 is 26% 
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Y Dependability 


HE State Lion Hunter of California, Jay Bruce, holds a 
record of more than 200 mountain lions, bagged with no 
other arm than his Colt .38-40 Frontier Model Revolver, of 
which he says, “It never failed.” 

Out in the open, wherever life, or sport, or reputation is at 
stake, no sportsman cares to chance a doubtful arm. Each has his 
favorite Colt, be it Revolver or Automatic Pistol. 

There is a Colt Model to exactly meet your need—an arm upon 
whose accuracy, reliability and safety you can absolutely depend. 
Colts have deserved this reputation for more than fourscore years. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MBG. CO, 
Hartford, Conn. 


; oa g A Coast Ri tative 
hy Market St. 
San Francisco, Calit. 








Catalog shows the complete 
line of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? Army Revolver 


MEN WHO KNOW wat a COLT WILL DO 














Francotte has made to our 
specifications a single barrel 
trap gun, with ventilated rib. 
Straight or pistol grip and 
your own stock dimensions.. 
Prices are American. 
Full details in our ‘new’ ‘‘Gun Book”’ 
and complete trap shooters require- 
ments; send for it, 
Sole American a. —ee jor 
Francotte 











Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 


E-H.SCHAUFFLER , President, 
HUNTING 849 MADISON AVENUE, Dept. B 
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Sleep 
WARM 


When Cold Winds Blow 





Because of Airubber inventions people have 
found new comfort on the sleeping porch and in 


camp. 
Restesy Mattress 


The first necessity is an Airubber Restesy 
Mattress that fits the body and protects it from 
cold and dampness, It is corrugated to provide 
the necessary circulation of warmed air around 
the body. Cannot lump up, sag or absorb 
moisture. Always clean smelling and sanitary. 
Comes in several sizes and styles for cot, sleep- 
ing bagordouble bed and foroneortwo persons. 
Special lengths for car and canoe. Prices range 
from $15.00 to $42.50. If your dealer hasn’t the 
Restesy, write us, telling us your requirements. 
We'll be glad to advise you about the size and 


ee Sleepesy Pillow 


The second necessity is an 
Airubber Sleepesy Pillow that 
supports the headinanatural —\ 
position. Ventilated. Pocket 
size when deflated. In Khaki fabric at $3.00. 
Fancy gingham patterns, $2.50. 


All Night Warmth 


The third necessity for cold 
nights is the Airubber Combi- 
a Xe oe ae sam Soot one 
, ¥ Cushion. This is large enoug 

rae) to cover chest, back or limbs. 

aw Soft and flexible because it 
may be inflated with air. Re- 
tains heat for hours because of its greater hot 
water capacity. 

Made of rubberized fabric with seams that 
cannot leak. Separate inlets for air and water. 
May be used with air only, water only or both. 
Size 16% by 20 inches. Choice of: Khaki at 
$4.00. Or Corduroy in Gray, Golden Brown, 
Dark Blue and Chestnut (state color) at $5.00. 

If your dealer hasn’t these three necessities, 
order direct. We ship prepaid upon receipt of 
check or M.O. Examine your purchases. Like 
them, keep them. If not, return for refund. 
You must be pleased. 


Hundreds of fresh air enthusiasts use 
Airubber conveniences on the sleeping porch, 
winter and summer, They also take Airubber 
with them on camping trips. 

If you will write for our new free catalog you will 
find many other useful accessories described in it that 
will bring you newcomfort in home, office, car or camp. 
We shall be giad to send you a copy upon request. 










CORPORATION 


470 West Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
63 N. Moore St.,N.¥. 70 King St. West, Toronto, Can. 
Dealers Please Write for Propesition 
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higher in recoil than the 139 gr. bullet in 
the 7 m m. 

Incidentally the 180 gr. bullet has a lit- 
tle 29% superiority in weight of metal, 
over the 139 gr. bullet of the 7 m m, 
which might have some infiuence on choice 
for big game. 

So much for this 7 m m superstition 
which seems to be spreading, due chiefly 
to the advertising of gunmakers who find 
it hard sledding to compete with the rifles 
made by the Government and others for 
the good old .30-1906. And then there are 
a certain number of brothers who must 
have the latest super-accelerated Express 
at $250 per, when as a fact if you took 
them out to the range or into the game 
field, and didn’t let "em see what cartridge 
you put into the rifle you handed them 
each shot, they couldn’t tell on a bet which 
of the two was the .30 and which the 
7m m. I will demonstrate this to any 
brother for a small bet from four bits 
up—because I have tried it. 


EITHER can I tell which is which, 
the reason why I don’t care for special 
wildcats with only paper superiority. 

The actual recoil of any firearm is pure- 
ly a mechanical matter of a force within 
pushing bullet or shot one way and gun 
the other—action and reaction being equal. 
The gun, being the heavier if a well con- 
structed gun and not one of those British 
flea-weights bought by my misguided 
friend Kap Paul Kurtis, moves the more 
slowly of the two things being shoved 
apart. 

It would seem that any gent having the 
mechanical ability to start and operate a 
wheel-barrow on a cold morning could 
understand that any powder, however ad- 
vertised, merely produces a large volume 
of hot, elastic gases in the barrel of the 
gun, which gases rudely and hurriedly 
push the gun one way and the shot an- 
other. You can’t push the shot one way 
without pushing the gun the other any 
more than you can push the gun without 
moving the shot or wrecking the gun 
barrel. 

The heavier the gun in proportion to 
the shot or bullet, the slower it moves, 
and the less its recoil energy—or kick. 
Also, as moving objects increase their en- 
ergy with the square of the velocity, not 
in direct proportion, the gun that comes 
back only a little faster with one load as 
compared with another load, runs up its 
“kick” much faster than you would sup- 
pose. 

The sole basis for this apple-sauce as 
to the seemingly miraculous differences in 
powders is that the dense variety, Ballis- 
tite, Infallible, etc., reach their maximum 
pressure a little faster than the bulk, and 
have a shorter barrel time, hence give a 
little more of an impression of a sar in 
recoil. 

Much of the recoil impression of any 
gun arises from the nerve shock of the 
report. Shoot a gun where a loud con- 
tinuous noise—like the roar of an airplane 
motor—blankets the report and much of 
your impression of recoil will vanish. This 
is why short-barreled rifles often impress 
the shooter as having more recoil although 
the weight may be such that they give 
less than some lighter, longer ones. This 
is both because the short barrel is more 
noisy per se, and because the blast is 
closer to the shooter. 

Stock shape, butt plate shape, and butt 
plate material all produce differences in 
the way the “agony is distributed” and 
make one gun of the same _ weight 
and load another, seem to have less 
recoil. 

Horse sense, and primary knowledge of 





NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $29.00 


(IN U.S.) 


O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 

and stand as much 

use as the most 
expensive gun. 

Most durable 

lock ever 

put in a 


Every 

gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 


s- 16-ga. 28 

n., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympie 
games in London. Lefever ha@ 
stood for service and durability 
for over S0 yrs. Write for catalogue 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 














Ey 
by Uncle Sam 


HOPPE’S 


Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


CLEANS GUNS 

High Power Ri 

voiune Po 03 
Fire Arms of all kinds 


Removes all powder and primer 
residue and lea 
fouling. Prevents 
RUST and pitting. 
Use HOPPE’S 
Lubricating Oil 
For working parts of shot guns, 
rifles, fire arms of all kinds, fishing 
reels and for household purposes. 


Cleans and ~preserves exposed 
metal surfaces. Prevents RUST. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 North 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REMOVE THE PITS FROM 
YOUR SHOTGUN ! 


Pit Remover is used by hundreds of satisfied 
sportsmen. Applied cold, with cleaning rod. Fills 
and hardens in the pits, leaving the finish like 
new. Lasts indefinitely. Pin $1.00 to this Ad for 
box sufficient to treat five barrels, with directions. 
GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS, Hanover, Mich. 


NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 


Easily Applied with a Brush 
No Heating Is Necessary 
Restore the finish on five guns 
in ten minutes for $1.00 


a New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
— snp Rverhinen 4 PA. 


JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 


Used by Best 
Shooters 
Everywhere 
Get one today from your dealer or direct. Price $3.25 
Send for Circular 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO 


Used by Expert Ri 
Recommend: 
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Is Your Gun 
Worth $1.00? 


Chloroil Solvent is the only solvent 
which dissolves the primer salts, neu- 
tralizes the acid residues and prevents 
rust—ail in one cleaning—with no “sweat- 
ing out.” It is officially endorsed by 
the National Rifle Ass’n of America. 


Chloroil Solvent comes packaged in the 
attractive Stazon Gun with its com- 
panion items—Stazon Gun Oil, Stazon 
Gun Grease and Stazon Rustoff. The 
Stazon Gun Kit, containing everythin 
necessary for the complete care an 
preservation of your gun will be mailed 
to you on receipt of $1.00 and your 
dealer’s name. 


Conversion Products 
Corporation 
340 Brown Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























TANNED 


and Made 
into Beautiful Garments 


HAY. E astylish fur made for mother, 
wife, sister or sweetheart from 

our raw furs. You get greater satis- 

action and pride, besides a lasting re- 
membrance of your trapping or hunt- 
ing experience. Over 60 years dealing 
in furs assures you of our reliability 
and of best workmanship. 

Our FREE CATALOG gives latest 
style suggestions Ly information on 
tanning—shows yt ym save 30% to 
50%. rite TODA for your copy. 


H.Willard,Son & Company 


32 South FirstStreet Marshalltown lowa 


Want to Swap Guns? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, or ex 
change with you for any other firearm you may 
want. Write me what you have, what you want, and 
I will make you an offer by return mail. 


S. J. FRANCIS, Adams Sq. Beston, 9, Mass. 
BEAT THE BANDIT TO THE DRAW 
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mechanics, however, ought to persuade a 
full grown man that when he says his pet 
gun has absolutely no recoil and that the 
gun of Bill Smith, the same in load and 
about the same in weight, kicks like a 
mule, he is making a jackass out of him- 
self. If he means that he doesn’t feel the 
recoil of his gun as much as he does that 
of Bill’s, he ought to say so because 
eventually he talks himself into actually 
believing that his gun has no kick what- 
ever, and is therefore another ballistic 
miracle. 


I HAVE had ham gun-borers and butch- 
ers actually try to tell me that their 
system of boring removed the recoil. 

Another superstition to which I have 
had to listen for, lo, these twenty years 
or more when some damn fool got between 
me and the door, is that concerning the 
extreme accuracy of the .30-30 or what- 
not owned by that brother, an accuracy 
far out-classing that of the Free Rifles 
turned out last year for our International 
Teams, if the accounts were to be taken 
at face value. 

The miraculous arm turns out, as a rule, 
to be fitted up with item, one front sight 
consisting of a half-moon of brass with 
a dent in the side of it, and item, one buck- 
horn rear. 

Having, during my checkered career, shot 

many hundreds of groups with many hun- 
dreds of different rifles with all sorts of 
sights, I happen to know that the best shot 
in the world, from muzzle and elbow rest, 
couldn’t determine with such sight equip- 
ment whether or not the rifle had high 
accuracy, merely because of the optical 
error entailed in the crude sights. Also, 
I know from long experience with such 
buddies that 90% of them, given muzzle 
and elbow rest, couldn’t hold the rifle into 
a foot circle at 200 yards, for ten consecu- 
tive shots. Lots of them are good, prac- 
tical and very quick off-hand shots, but 
the finer points of group shooting and 
rifle testing are outside of their philos- 
ophy. 
A rifle that is wonderfully accurate, 
enough to blaw-blaw about to the helpless 
stranger trapped by the conversational 
party, is one that will put ten consecutive 
shots into a circle of 2%4 inches at 200 
yards. I own several that will do this. 
But, unless said rifle is fitted with the best 
target sights, preferably with an aperture 
front and rear, or a telescope, the error 
of eye-sight is larger than the error of 
the rifle and the shooter doesn’t really 
know what the gun is doing. 

As plentiful—during the closed season 
on these pests—is the man who owns a 


shotgun that will stick ’em all in the 
crown of your hat at 40 yards. Not all 
in a 30 inch circle at 40 yards, or any 


other lie with just enough bare possibility 
to intrigue you, but all in the crown of 
your hat. If you haven’t met one of 
these parties then you must have spent 
most of your life in a convent. 

Such parties, on being investigated a 
little, turn out to have no more idea of 
what 40 yards looks like than they have 
of forty-feet. They are like the girl who 
stated that a certain object was 200 yards 
away. 

“Do you know how far 200 yards is?” 
asked a doubting party. 

“Sure,” replied the damsel, 
and miles.” 

Tést demonstrates that the brother had 
never shot the gun at 40 yards and that 
the marvelous weapon was a fair 65% 
performer in the standard circle at the 
standard distance. There are distances 
where any shotgun will put its charge into 


‘it’s miles 
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Learn Field 
Taxidermy! 


Many valuable specimens are lost because they 
are not properly 7 hepeeee when killed. Learn 
how to take care of skins in the field so that 
they may be stuffed and mounted ‘ectly 
later on. ° This is most ior every 

mS subject thorou fish Our lessons 
cover this su y, as well as every 
other feature of the coeiees H 


ermist’s work. 
BIG MO 
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thers.” essional taxidermists earn as 
high as $3000 per year, and their services 
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can learn to do this work as well as the expert. 















“How to Mount Game.” Tells you 
all about this fascinating sport and 
how you can become an a 
doveng of photos “tat ee 
oO! OS OF moun 
p= a book contains information vital to 
sportsman, hunter, fisherman and 
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The most powerful 
Shoe in America 


Adds power to your stride—miles to your cruis- 
ing radius! This shoe provides foot protection 
supreme—solid comfort and extreme long wear. 
Enthusiastic owners everywhere report this boot 
comfortable from the day they put it on, and 
henomenal in its long wear and satisfaction. 
Vou" "ll never wear the ordinary heel after wear- 
ing this Bergmann hand-made boot with its 
Bergmann heel—a_heel that cannot be knocked 
off and permits effective calking in instep. But 
get the whole story—its heel is only one feature 
of its superior construction. The coupon will 
bring catalog, prices and everything a man 
wants to know. 





Theo. Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co. 
693 Upshur St., Portland, Ore. 


Theo. Borgmenn, 693 Upshur St., Portland, Ore. 


Please send catalog, prices and measuring chart. 


Name 


Address 2... ccccccvcccccvsccveccescssesssess 


Dealer's Name 


His Address 
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King’s Rifleite 
Shooting 
Glasses 


Already used 
and endorsed by 
Captain E. C. Crossman, Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
McDougall, Capt Leigh, Lieut Lee, Dr. McDonald, 
Navy; Col. Hart McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut.-Col. 
Paul Wolf and over 30 Commissioned Officers of the 
Regular Army and National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can actually guarantee 
the RIFLEITE will improve your vision and shooting, 
whether with Rifle, Revolver or Shotgun. No frame 
genuine unless stamped ‘‘King.”” Write at once for 
new circular. Orders filled in rotation, 


The F. W. King Optical Co. 
Dept. F Cleveland, Ohio 


BULL’S EYE TARGET PISTOLS 


Hundreds sold at National Matches. 

Have adjustable sights, shoot No. 6 chilled shot. 
kill flies, but do not break windows. Endorsed by 
American Rifleman. A high military authority says: 
“It is one of the finest devices for teaching marksman- 
ship I have ever seen.”” No noise, no recoil, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 

Specially selected and targeted pistol, $2.50 prepaid. 
Ask your dealer or write to 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL COMPANY 
Box 484, Rawlins, Wyo., or Uffington, West Virginia 
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“the crown of your hat,” or into a 2 inch 
knot-hole—but they are not forty yards 
nor any very close approach to forty 
yards. 

I don’t mind any brother kidding him- 
self and getting a lot more enjoyment out 
of a gun through this self-befoolment than 
he could on a scientific basis. My ob- 
jection is to his broadcasting of this non- 
sense and the false impression such yarns 
leave with the average man as to what to 
expect of a gun. 

They are like the equally common tales 
of wonderful shots and wonderful marks- 
manship which engender in the minds of 
the uninformed public ideas that make real 
skill with rifle or shotgun or pistol appear, 
pale, tame and flabby in comparison. 





OLD CUSTOMS AND NEW RULES 
By Tracy Hammond Lewis 


T is difficult to teach old Rover new 

tricks, particularly when he happens to 
be a trapshooting hound. It requires years 
of verbal pounding, in which I claim a 
humble part, to induce the A. T. A. to 
adopt the rule changing the back mark 
in the handicap from twenty-three yards 
to twenty-five. There were scientists with 
the gun who should have known better— 
and probably did—who wailed that the 
expert on the back line had no chance 
because he was “outgunned” and that his 
plight would be made still more distressing 
were he compelled to move back two more 
yards. In fact, he complained, he might just 
as well stop shooting if his handicap were 
made any more severe than it already was. 

That this was a rather ridiculous con- 
tention was easily shown by the figures of 
different tournaments which demonstrated 
that while the back yard men as a rule 
formed but twenty-five per cent of the 
attendance, more than half of the trophy 
and money winners were included in their 
numbers. 

So at last the twenty-five yard mark 
was introduced and Phil Miller promptly 
proceeded to show how greatly the top- 
notchers are “outgunned” at this distance 
from the traphouse by breaking one 
hundred straight. 

And not so long ago Frank Troeh con- 
fided to a friend that he frequently uses, 
with good results, the right barrel of his 
double (which is patterned at 65 per cent) 
even when he shoots from twenty-five 
yards. You can draw your own con- 
clusions of this expert’s opinion when he 
fails to use his full choke at the greater 
distance. 

However, my purpose was not to re- 
argue again the cause of the twenty-five 
yard handicap. It was merely to call at- 
tention to the fact that this very excellent 
provision for equalizing the chances of the 
contestants was ignored so frequently dur- 
ing the past season that it threatens to be- 
come a dead letter. 

Quite apparently the handicap committee 
at the functions in question were impressed 
by the continued protest of the “Double- 
A” men to the extent that they disregarded 
the A. T. A. provision and allowed them 
to stand at twenty-three yards instead. 
Experts possess a certain amount of ad- 
vertising value at a shoot and they must 
not be treated too harshly. Which brings 
us down to the question of whether our 
purpose in handicapping is to equalize the 
chances of all or merely to delude the 
duffers into thinking they have a chance. 
If the latter, the twenty-three yard mark is 
the thing, to be sure. 

Nor are these the only rules inaugurated 
by the A. T. A. which are observed or 
not, according to the whims of old 





Look forward to 
next Summers 
Vacation 272 

NORTHERN 


WISCONSIN 


—Where you may fish in any of 
the 7,000 lakes and streams of the 
eat North Woods for muskie, 
ass, pike, pickerel, trout. 
—where you may camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike or just loaf. 
—where the tang of balsam air 
gives a new joy to living. 
Plan Now for Next Summer’s Vacation 
Send for illustrated folder giv- 
ing full resort information and 
exceptional summer home 
opportunities. 
C.A. CAIRNS, Room 211 
226W. Jackson St., Chicago 
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NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a 68 page monthly maga- 
zine crammed oe L$ hunting, 
fishing, camping and trapping 
stories. and pictures, valu- 
able information about guns, 
tackle, game 





gest value ever offered in 4 
sporting magazine. 


AND HERE’S THE RIGHT KNIFE FOR TRAPPERS 


A Remington knife especially designed to meet the 
exacting requirements of the trapper of small fur- 
bearing animals. The slender blades of Remington 
superior quality steel have strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The sharp points are shaped just 
right for slitting —_ trimming around the legs, 


assuring a good clea 
Stag handle; two pe ‘slender BOTH FOR 
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The Name 
“Remington” 
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Guarantee of 
quality. 


H We will , 
Special Offer msn'foc's whole ‘year "cc reetie ar 81,00 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 308 $ Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 














1 ZIP-ZIP 
THOUSANDS of boys are 


with this wonderful Zip- Zip en 
something every boy wants and 
fever gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter 
is scientifically and practically 
made; boys, if you like hunting and 
outdoor sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter 
with plenty of pep and force and learn 





that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them. order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter com- 
plete 35c or three for $1. 00: send stamps, coin or money order, 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Columbia, S. C, 
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POWERFUL 
Brat Grench Binoculars 
Made ide) 


Order 


47 
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Please understand these are 
the HAWKSIGHT binoculars 
—not war-salvage nor mili- 
tary refuse, but FINE _—~ 
GU by us 

— vo established ie 


1 
Judge ie AWKS SIGHT Binoculars 
~ rough two weeks trial wholly at 
our risk. We refund full price and pay return charges 
in case you are disappointed in them—but you WON’T 
be. You mever used better binoculars. Prove it! 


y POWERFUL 

8-Power, high - relief (stereoscopic), brilliant clarity 
even in poor light, because HAWKSIGHT uses finest 
amd best achromatic prisms. Field at 1,000 yards 
110 yards. Each eye-piece adjusts separately for 
varying visions. Hinged frame, ruggedly built, yet 
light weight— ONLY 25 OUNCES including’ real 
Gest plush-lined case and strap. 


Not Only for Sporting Use 


Take HAWKSIGHT along in the car: to 
ball games, athletic meets, golf pores 
races, all outdoor pastimes. TRY THEM 
AT NIGHT — amazing! Gunners, pom 
hikers, know them as ideal. 


t Your Money STAYS Yours 
Deposit only $23.75 during two weeks test 
(includes carriage charges). Full re- 
fund, 4.7 - ~ charges paid by us, if 

oi . 


= risk for re whatever. 
Send “check ‘codes for rush delivery, 


A.K.HAWKES CO. 


33-N Whitehall St, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sport fh MANUAL 





can pick what- 
ever you want 
for any kind ofa 
Hunting, Camp- 
ing and Outing 
Trip. The prices 
will astonish 
you. 

THIS BOOK is a 
regular bargain dis- 
play. It shows how 


much you can get for your money. It gives 
you details of the very best and latest in modern 
rifles, shotguns, small arms, ammunition, ten 
stoves, boats, ——— motors, hunting 

and iccessories of all kinds. It con- 
tains valuable information of ballistics and tr: 
of firearms. 





Write for a copy today. It is free. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 Diversey Pxwy. Dept. 18022 CHICAGO, ILL. 


“BABY” Hamuerless 


EJECTOR REVOLVER 
a for Three Months 
Type BABY HAMMERLESS 
eng aria Litimullle ture, 



















\ Revolver = nee 


ever 
Sportsmen and women should | bare t this cm little protector. Very compact 4 in. 
over-all, 6 on. wt, holds 6 22-cal. long smokeless shells. Leather holster 750 extra. 
Biued or Nickel finish. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, Inc.; 2306 N. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 
Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 
mounting. 


889 GATES AVENUE 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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fashioned predjudices of the persons 
managing the contest. Many shoots are 
run in such a slip-shod fashion that a 
sufficiently determined shooter may obtain 
almost any action he desires. 

This, of course, is wrong. The Ama- 
teur Trapshooting Association has pro- 
vided certain definite rules (some of them 
not quite as definite as they should be) for 
the conduct of shoots and shooters. They 
should be observed by everybody all of 
the time or else they should be rescinded. 
It is difficult to see where any middle 
ground can prove satisfactory. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
AN OLD READER COMES BACK 


My Dear Captain Curtis: 

I am here again bothering you on the gun 
theory. I do not know whether you mind or 
not but I wrote to you about five years or so 
ago in regards to purchasing my first double 
barrel gun. I am still using my Fulton Special 
and like it fine, and have bagged lots of game 
from our rabbit. to our mountain pheasant and 
have been wanting to write you several times 
only never seemed to find the time but the same 
old gun fever still lingers to me and I am now 
writing to you in regards to my Fulton. For 
one thing when I break it down it does not’ come 
open far enough to lift the shell out without 
holding one hand on the barrels and pulling the 
shells out while doing so. How can I remedy 
this? Also I have been wondering whether they 
make a .410 gauge shot gun or not in a pump 
gun of six shots or so. I am also asking your 
advice on the .410 or 44 x L as for a deer gun 
for our mountains using solid balls, you_hardly 
ever get a shot over a hundred yards. Do you 
think they are sufficient for deer. I havea .410 
Cal. in_a single barrel but I always used a 
.30-30 Winchester before for my deer hunting 
and I have not been lucky to get a shot yet but 
saw over 30 deer the other morning when going 


over our lovely mountains trout fishing. Also I 
want to bother you on what sort of a frame or 
size do you prefer best on a .38 Colts Special, 
a .45 frame or .44 target practice and side aim 
to carry while fishing or hunting. I now have 
just a light revolver and it jumps so I cannot 
hit the mark with it. Very good also. Do you 
like a Smith & Wesson or a Colts best? 


Joz T. West. 


Ans.—Your letter recalls ycu to mind very well 
indeed. In fact, I remember the first letter you 
wrote me regarding that Fulton gun which you 
wanted to buy, oan also the nice invitation you 
gave me to come out and shoot with you some 
time. I think as you say, that was about five 
years ago, because it was about a year after I 
had taken charge of this department after getting 
out of the army. It always gave me more pleasure 
to help some kid with his little difficulties than 
some wise guy who probably knew just as much 
as I did about it anyway. 

You apparently have a very strong check hook 
on that Fulton gun. That is why it prevents the 
shells from coming clear unless you hold the 
barrels down hard. Really, I wouldn’t try to 
alter this, for it saves the gun from becoming 
loose in the joint. You know you hear many 
fellows talking about a gun shooting loose? Most 
of it is rot. Guns do not often shoot loose until 
many thousands of rounds have been fired out 
of them, but they often become loose very early 
in their lives through their heavy-handed owners 
binge si them open and thereby straining the 

e pin and the lugs. That is what the check 

cor is put on your Fulton for, It relieves the 
aa Bl at this point and it will keep the gun 
tight for a long time. 

There is no .410 gauge repeating shotgun made. 
I wouldn’t for a moment consider using a .410 
shotgun loaded with ball on deer. You couldn’t 
expect to get much accuracy out of the thing 
over 50 yards. The penetration would be very 
poor and the trajectory extremely high. By ail 
means stick to your .30-30 Winchester for deer 
hunting. 

I like the Colt Officers’ Model or Colt Army 
Special for the .38 Colt Special cartridge. The 
heavier .45 frame is not necessary. The gun has 
not a heavy recoil. I do not think any man needs 
a sidearm in Pennsylvania on a shooting trip. 
If he wants to have one with him for the fun 
of shooting now and then all right, but from the 
point of self protection it is certainly unnecessary. 
The choice between a Colt and Smith & Wesson 
is entirely one of personal preference. They are 
the two best revolvers made anywhere in the 
world, bar none. You would not go wrong on 
either of them. 

Suootine Epiror. 
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Outdoor “Man’s 
Mount— 


Harley-Davidson New Sin- 
gle takes you over the meanest 
roads, up the steepest hills, across 
open ‘fields, along winding trails — 
to Nature's remote places. 
And it’s comfortable to ride! You 
float along smoothly on full balloon 
tires and a saddle that rests on 19 
inches of shock-absorbing springs. 
On top of all this — amazing econ- 
omy! — 80 comfortable, quick miles 
to a gallon of gasoline! 
And back home, wherever you live, 
this new type motorcycle is always 
handy for hurry-up trips—for busi- 
ness or pleasure — at less than car- 
fare in operating cost! 


Mail the coupon for descriptive 
literature. See your Harley-David- 
son dealer for demonstration. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department F Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


lhe Nlew— » 
“Danson 








oo Single 


Easy to Ride — Easy to Buy 
balanced that learn to ride in the 
lath of acto block Your dealer has a" Pay-As- 
You- ” purchase plan for your convenience. 


ee oor Company 
ee nm Motor 
’ Harley: Davideraukees Wis. 


t Dept Wuhout obligation 


send me 





We want live dealers in every locality. 
Perhaps cea territory is available. 
Tell us your qualifications, if interested. 








Shotgun 
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Trap an Field 


BAKER G sKI MBAL L 


38 South St oston 


HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerfu — | 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever og he <p 7 
8 Sree Catalog 
Brilliant aoa Light Mfg., Ca. 
508 Se. Dearborn St.,Dept.21, Chicago, Ii 
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See all of your target and all of 
the field. Give yourself a chance to make a 
clean shot. You get close to 100% sure 
shooting when you draw a Lyman ivory 
bead dead on the mark. Nothing to do but 
hold and pull the trigger. 


Take your gun to your dealer’s and get a 
Lyman front and rear sight. They are fur- 
nished for practically every gun made. If 
you prefer, write us and we will be glad to 
help you. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
70 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 








Your raw furs tanned 
and made into beautiful 
coats, scarfs. chokers, 
muffs, rugs, etc. 

Enormous saving’. 


CATALOG FREE 


ARTHUR FELBER FUR CO. 
25 N. Dearborn St., Dept.A-2, Chicago, Ill. 
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OLD SUPERSTITIONS 
Frertp anp STREAM: 

Will a Remington Auto-loading Shotgun shoot 
as hard, that is with as much penetration as a 
pump or double barrel? Does a gun with a 30 
or 32” barrel shoot a great deal further than 
one with a 28” barrel. Some of my friends 
claim that on account of the Auto-loading shotgun 
not having a solid base for the shell to “butt” 
against that you loose power. That is some of 
the power developed by the shell is used in 
operating the gun instead of throwing shot. Is 
this true? 

How do you shoot at ducks flying? I’m the 
poorest wing shot in the world, except one. They 
give me lots of different dope. Some say move 
the gun with the duck and shoot right at him. 
Others say get the gun ahead of him and just 
before he gets there press the trigger. I 
used to shut both eyes when I pulled the trigger. 
Later I got to shooting with one open, now I’m 
trying to learn to shoot with both open, as a 
friend of mine told me all good wing shots 


have both eyes open. 
Lawrence M. Ketso. 


Ans.—The Remington Automatic Shotgun 
shoots just as hard as any double barrel or pump 
gun made using the same shells. The gun with 
the 32” barrel doesn’t shoot a bit harder than 
one with a 26” barrel when modern Smoke- 
less powders are used. There is only a very 
slight difference in velocity for the slow burning 
black powder the long barrel is an advantage but 
no one uses black powder shotgun ammunition 
today. The automatic feature doesn’t effect the 
velocity or penetration of the cartridge because 
the breech is not released until after the shot 
has left the barrel. As a matter of fact, very 
careful tests generally go to show that there is 
something like four feet higher muzzle velocity 
with the auto loading gun than there is with 
the standard double barrel. 

I cannot tell you how to shoot at ducks. No 
man can. The only thing for you to do is to 
get out and discover it for yourself. The main 
thing to remember is not to stop the swing of 
your gun at the moment you are pulling the 
trigger. Otherwise, you will require an_ enor- 
mous lead. If you will ull up the gun behind 
the duck and swing with it keeping the gun 
swinging as you shoot, you will be about right 
if you shoot the duck’s own length in front of 
it. Most good wing shots shoot with both eyes 
open. 

Snootinc Eprrtor. 


THE SAME 
Mr. Paut A. Curtis: 


Will you please let me know the difference in 
effective range between a Winchester Model 11- 
12 guage, with a 26 inch barrel and one with a 
28 inch barrel and also the same difference in 
a Winchester Model 12-20 guage? Also what is 
the difference in pattern between the full and 
modified choke? Could I get a catalog showing 
cuts of the different Winchester rifle sights! 
At present all I can get is the names of dif- 
ferent sights in their makes. Would you suggest 
getting a catalog of Lyman, Marble and Win- 
chester sights before making a decision on what 
sights to get for a Winchester .30-06 for open 


sight shooting? 
H. F. Emicn. 


Ans.—There is absolutely no difference what- 
ever in range, penetration and pattern between 
a 26” and a 28” barrel. One is quite as effec- 
tive as the other; that is, providing they are 
both bored to the same percentage of choke and 
loaded with the same shell. 

There is an old-fashioned idea that long barrel 
guns kill farther. This was true in the days of 
Black powder, which in heavy charges would not 
be entirely consumed in a short barrel gun, as 
it burns slowly, but the slowest- burning Smoke- 
less powder in the heaviest charges is entirely 
consumed in about 26” of barrel length. 

The advantage of the long barrel is that it 
gives a more accurate sighting plane. People 
consequently hit easier with it at long range and 
they think it will kill farther. 

A full choke 12-bore Winchester Pump .- 
kill consistently to a limit of about 6G yards, 
20-bore full choke will do the same thing to Ps 
limit of 50 yards. A full choke gun puts 75% 
< the llets in the charge in a 30” circle at 

—. & strong modified barrel will put 
ave of the pattern in the circle at the same 
ran 

i to the fact that the 12 uses 1% oz. shot 
and the 20-bore 1 oz., the pattern of a “full choke 
20 would be the same at 40 yards as a modified 12. 

The Winchester Company will gladly send you 
a catalog illustrating all of the sights which they 

4 Of course I would advise 


common use. ‘ou to 
get catalogs of Winchester, Marble and man 
sights before making a decision so you will know 


what the difference in them is, but I can tell you 
now that the very best combination for a in- 
chester .30-06 rifle is a Lyman Receiver Peep 
sight No. 21 with a Sheard Gold Bead inet 
sight, or a Marble Reversible Bead front sight, 
and a Folding Flat Top U Notch sight on the 
barrel which can be folded down out of view 
when the peep is used. 
Sxootinc Eprtor. 


YOU can can have running water -- Sastantiy -- = 
the _— and. for bath -- 
wn -- wt ou install a Myers Self-O ng Water 
Spetemn, lf-oiling -- self-starti: 
-- their ration is entire! 
quiets service ui mail. condi 
roune oe ~~ ees 


Self Oiling Water Systems 
Myers ‘‘Honor-Bilt” Water 
Systems are - product of 
of ex- 
um: 
tatio: fo nasa “a 
rej 
repat n oe quality 
Myers line incindes every 


Pu P 
pon Ma ay t. —_ 
Door A. See your 
dealer oe pel pw 
for catalog and information. 
THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 


85 Orange St. Ashland, Ohio 


Take Of. 7 
& MYER 


DUMPS — WATER SYSTEMS — HAY RS DOOR HA 

















STYLISH FURS 
FROM the SKINS YOU HAVE 


You save 35% to 50% on fur coats 
wraps, chokers—stylish garments of 
all kinds—by sending raw furs of 


fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, 
etc., to Jonas Bros. to be tanned, 
dressed and custom-made into the 
articles you want. 
A big saving also on beautiful rugs made 
from Coyote, Mt. Lion, Bear,  ete., 
whether you get the skins yourself or buy 
9 them from hunters, trappers or raw fur 
dealers. Write for beautiful catalog giving 
all details, Jt is freel 














THE CHOICE OF 
EXPERT and tes 
BEGINNER & f 
is the ski with the 
deer-head trademark. 
Made by _ skilled 
craftsmen from 
carefully selected 


Nerthland’ 
Skis 


are noted f ae — 
ty, handlin, 








es Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
11 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 
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The best all around marine motor in 
the market. That is what the best 
and foremost boat fans think of the 
Kermath. 

Boat builders will tell you of Ker- 
math’s dependability—its economy— 
its ability to always get there and back 
without fuss, trouble or annoyance. 
All Kermath motors are built to the 
most exacting standards in one of 
the most modern marine motor plants 
in the country. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion and catalog. 


3 H. P. to 100 H. P. 


















$135 to $1450 






Kermath Manufacturing Company 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
11 E. Wellington St ., Toronte, Ontarie 


A Kermath Always Runs 








Boats and Canoes 


For the last 25 years hunters and 
fishermen have put RACINEWIS 
Boats and Canoes to the hardest tests 
—and found them right in every way. 


RACINEWIS Canoes are light and 


graceful, fast, safe, sturdy and re- 
sponsive. Easy to handle, easy to 
portage. The “Hiawatha” square 


stern model, with built-in sponsons, 
is made especially for use with out- 
board motor. 


Many of these same features also 
make RACINEWIS Boats big fav- 
orites with sportsmen. They are 
sturdy, safe and roomy. Shallow 
draft, easy to row or paddle. There’s 
a model for every use. Several made 
especially for outboard motors. 


Tell us the craft you’re interested in 
and we'll send full information, 


Racine Boat Company 


1852 Holburn Street 
Racine, Wis. 




















Cc. N. CADY CO., Inc. 


SO9B Centre St., Canastota, N. Y. 


Established 1883. Pioneer Marine Engine Manufacturers 














HEAVY 10 BORE 


Arms anno Ammunition DEpt.: 


I have read with interest your article, ‘Ducks, 
Guns, and Loads,” in the April issue of F1e.p 
AND STREAM. 

Please give me the following information: 

1. Is the L. C. Smith Long Range Wild 
Fowl Gun overbored, that is, is it a Magnum? 

2. As the Winchester Co. offer me 10 bore 
Leader Shells — with 4 dr. DuPont Oval 
Powder and 1% oz. chilled shot at $8.48 per 
hundred, I am “considering the purchase of an 
Ithaca No. 1 16 bore right barrel half choke or 
quarter choke and left barrel full choke. Do 
you think this would be a wise buy? 

3. Would the 10 bore do better work by hav- 
ing it overbored the same number of 1/1000ths 
of an inch as the wadding in a brass shell is 
larger than the wadding in a paper shell? 

4. What will black powder do at long range? 
By the way, I have an uncle who shot ducks in 
the old days with a muzzle loader having about 
a 40” barrel. He claims it was about a 16 
gauge and that he could kill single ducks with 
certainty at 100 yards with No. 7 soft shot, pro- 
vided he loaded it about half full. Somehow or 
other, it is hard for me to believe this. My idea 
is that he was mistaken in the distance. 

5. Is the Ithaca one of the best shooting guns 
made? The reason I ask this is because some 
guns are choked very much differently from 
others. I have a Winchester Model 97 Repeater 
30” full choke barrel, also a Stevens single barrel 
gun, barrel full choke 36” long. The choke in 
the Winchester is about twice as long as in the 
single barrel. The single barrel is long reacher 
with Super X No. 6 shells but with other shells 
the Winchester outshoots it. 

6. Do you think an Ithaca or Parker 10 bore 
would kill as far as the Winchester Model 1901 
Lever Action 10 Bore? Somehow I lean towards 
the Winchester. 

7. In addition to buying some shells contain- 
ing 1% oz. shot, I am considering loading some 
shells myself with 134 oz. shot. The Ithaca Co. 
claim that any of their 10 bores will handle 14 
oz. and 4% powder with perfect safety. 

What kind of powder ought I to get—should 
I use brass shells—how much powder should be 
loaded with 1% oz. shot to obtain the proper 
ballistic balance—where can I get loading tools, 


etc. W. F. Sanvers. 


Ans.—The L. C. Smith Long Range Wild 
Fowl gun is practically the same as the Super 
Fox. It is slightly over-bored, or rather I should 
say the cone and the barrel just forward of the 
cone is relieved a little bit to prevent leading 
and slightly reduced pressure. They are both to 
be classed as Magnum shotguns when bored and 
used with a 3” Super X shell. 

I am interested in learning that the Winchester 
Company will now offer loads of 1% oz. of shot 
and 4 drams of powder. Heretofore their heaviest 
10 bore load had only 1% oz. of shot and con- 
sequently it was inferior to a 12 for longe range 
shooting. Never having tried this shell I would 
yet unhesitatingly say that 4 drams of powder 
in the 10 bore propelling 1% oz. of shot would 
be more effective at long range than the 3” 
12 bore shell with 3% drams of powder and 1% 
oz. of shot. It is density of pattern that kills 
at long range. Velocity does not amount to much 
- a shotgun, for remaining velocities despite the 

~ - muzzle velocities are always low if spherical 

re are involv 
A No. 1 Ithaca 16 bore, right barrel half choke 
or 60%, and left full, would be a very wise buy 
indeed for wildfowling in your section. Not 
only does the 10 shoot a heavier load, but due 
to the bigger barrel area there is a smaller per- 
centage of deformed pellets. 

I wouldn’t attempt over-boring the 10 bore 
gun, nor do I think it necessary with a 1% oz. 
load, nor would I suggest the use of Black 
powder. The recoil is most severe, the first dis- 
are obscures your vision in damp weather 
whi is a really serious handicap, except on 
windy days when it blows away quickly, and the 
gun is hard to clean. Also, the modern pro- 
gressive-burning Smokeless powder has all the 
advantage of the Black powder sustained im- 
pulse. 

I do not want to call your uncle a liar, and 
I shouldn’t do so without seeing how big he is, 
but I want to tell you right now that his imag- 
ination is entirely too active. You tell him for 
me that even if his muzzle-loader had a 40” 
barrel he would not kill ducks at 100 yards with 
No. 7 shot. I think we are both right and I 
am glad you agree with me so it won’t cause 
any trouble in the family. Your uncle is mis- 
taken as to the distance. No. 7 is so light that 
it cannot be given sufficient velocity to give the 
necessary penetration to kill at 100 yards. 

The Ithaca is as hard shooting a gun as is 
made anywheres in the world, and it is excellently 
bored. Its shooting qualities’ are one of its finest 
features. They are taper choked the same as 
your Winchester. 

I would much prefer an Ithaca or Parker 
10 bore double gun to a Winchester Lever Action 
10 bore. This is the clumsiest shotgun imagin- 
able. The action is not a particularly good one. 

I quite agree with the Ithaca Company that 
any of their 10 bore guns will safely handle 4% 
drams of powder and 1} oz. of shot. It is a 
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BEATS 


the World 





You will not only find the fastest boat in 
the world for Outboard Motors listed in 
our 1926 Catalog, but you will also find 24 
other boats that beat all others of the same 
type, in design, quality and price. 
Outbeard 

Hydro- 

Plane 





Fastest boat in the world for Outboard Motors. 
Won Gold Cup race at New York and has a record 
of over 16 miles an hour with 6 H. P. motor. 


Price, $125.00 
Medel 


Winner 
of the Gold Cup race at Detroit. Averaged over 15 
miles an hour on one lap and broke the world’s rece 
ord for boats powered with 4 a P. Motor. 

Price, $78.00 and up 





Canoes 
Light, 
swift, 
safe, strong and durable. A complete line, includ- 
ing non-sinkable Sponson Canoes. Choice of many 
rich and distinctive color combinations. 

Prices, $48 and up 

Flat 


Bottom 
Boats 
—For row or Outboard Motors. Sold ready built or 
knockdown. Easily cleaned and practical for all 
purposes. Prices, $29 and up 








Square 
2 
Row- 


boats—Made both smooth sides and lap otvake cone 
struction. Steady, seaworthy and easy to ro 
Prices, $50 at up 


Double 
a 
Row- 


boats—commonly called St. Lawrence River Skiffs. 
Prices, $44 and up 


Fastest of all rowboets. 


Special 
Fish 
Boats 
—For oars or Outboard Motors. Sturdy, stable, 
won’t roll when you stand to cast. Light draft for 
the shallows. Easy to row. Prices, $48 and up 
Out- 
board 
Motor 
Boats—Lake Model—River Model and Sea Model. 
= designed specially for Lake, River and Ocean 

Prices, $74.00 and up 











Beach 
Model 
—With 
inboard motor installed. For lakes, rivers, shallow 
water and weeds. Propeller does not project be- 
low keel. May be run over logs or rocks without 
injury. Prices, $200 and up 
Vv. 
Bottom 
Motor 
Boats—Greyhound of the water. Roomy, steady, 
and seaworthy. Very fast. ~- Prices, $500 ang up 


2 Big Factories 


fully equipped and run the year ’round on a pro- 
duction basis, enable us to offer the best that 
skill and experience can produce at real money- 
saving prices. Prompt shipment from factory 
nearest to you. 


Catalog Free—Save Money— 
Order by Mail ag 
State kind of boat in which you are interested. 


Tuompson Bros. Boat Mrc.Co. 


a2e ae ee. (alncste) sone en Seow 
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JUST ONE MINUTE 


and a 


“NUGGET” CAMP STOVE 





and you’re all set to cook the 
best tasting dinner you have 
ever eaten. 


OUTFIT 


includes a stove, oven and 
oven pan, fry pan and 
broiler. Each folds up sep- 
arately and packs snugly 
together in brown canvas 
bag, very convenient for 
carrying in auto, canoe or 
boat. 


You can cook, boil, bake or 
broil where you will. 


A Complete Camp Stove 


COMPACT CONVENIENT 
DURABLE 


Price - - = = = - - Complete $6.00 


Write for catalog illustrating our 
complete line of “UNITED” Stoves, 
Grids, Fry Pans, Meat Broilers, 
Carnp Stools and Chairs. The lead- 
ing Sporting Goods Dealers sell the 
“UNITED” Goods. If yours does 
not have them, send to us direct. 


Address: 


United Steel & Wire Company 
139 Fonda Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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big load, but it is an ap ropriate load for long 
range 10 bore shooting. It just shows how long 
our munition manufacturers were in only offer- 
ing us 1% oz. loads. In experimenting with 
such a heavy charge, however, I would suggest 


your sticking to Schultz or E. C. wder, and 
if using 134 oz. of shot only use large pellets 
such as 4’s or 2’s, which create less pressure, 


and not over 4% 
tioned. 

Any good sporting goods store like Von Len- 
gerke & Detmold, 349 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, will supply you with reloading tools. 

Suootine Epitor. 


drams of the powder men- 


Captain Paut A. Curtis: 

am interested in 12 ga. Smith wild fowl or 
12 ga. Super Fox. Personally I like the Smith 
gun the best in the ordinary field gun. 

The Smith long range gun shoots a 3” shell 
with 1% oz. of shot. Do you think it is possible 
for any 12 ga. to handle that much shot and 
not lead the gun. Last year I used a Reming- 
ton pump and 2% Super X shells and in using 
No. 4 shot the gun would be leaded nearly every 
time and the gun was good as new inside. That 
is why am inclined to doubt if any 12 ga. 
can handle 1% oz. of shot without leading. 

. The heaviest Smith gun you can get is 8% 

S. 

Do you think that is heavy enough for the 
3” shell? 

The Super X claims a muzzle velocity of 
about 1400 ft. I believe, for No. 4 shot. 

Would the velocity be as great with 13% oz.? 


_ 
What do you think of a single trigger on this 
n 


Do you consider the Smith single trigger better 
than the Fox? 

In cold weather I believe it would be some 
advantage, as reaching for the back trigger is 
slow when your hands are cold. 

F. A. Cranz. 

Ans.—I have one of the Smith Long Range 
duck guns. The guns are specially bored for 
these heavy charges of shot. They handle them 
quite satisfactorily, as they are over-bored just 
forward of the cone. Consequently they have 
very little cone, and the shot is not deformed 
in passage through the barrel. There is nothing 
to worry about in your noting that the Reming- 
ton pump you are using is leaded by the use of 
Super X 234” cases. Lead doesn’t hurt a shot- 
gun—if it becomes excessive it might have a 
slight effect upon the pattern, but it can always 
be removed with a Thomalson cleaner in a few 
moments time. I never trouble my head about 
whether my shotguns are leaded or not—let them 
get leaded. 

Eight and one-half Ibs. is emphatically heavy 
enough for a 3” shell. It is too darn heavy. 
I owned a Super Fox which they made weighing 
8% lbs., and they complained then that the gun 
was too light. My present Smith weighs but 
7% lbs. A man is very apt to not only shoot 
behind but also under-shoot his game with a gun 
that is too heavy. 

The 3” Super X shells loaded with 1% ozs. 
shot are loaded to the same velocity as the 234” 
Super X shells with 1% ozs. of shot. 

think for general duckshooting you would 
find the standard bore gun for the Super X 
2%” shells the most generally satisfactory. If 
the additional expense is not an objection, by all 
means get a single trigger on a duck gun, par- 
ticularly if it is a Smith, as the Smith is the 
finest trigger made. In cold weather it is cer- 
tainly a great advantage, because it permits one 
to shoot with a glove on his trigger hand. 

Snootinc Eprror. 


NOTICE 

Readers of Fretp AND STREAM will be 
interested to know that the Belding & Mull 
Company, of Philipsburg, Pennsylvania, 
makers of the famous B. & M. loading 
tools and rifle telescopes, have brought out 
a handbook for rifle and revolver shooters 
containing a lot of information regarding 
various loads of powder to use, weights 
of bullets, ballistics of standard cartridges, 
adjustment of telescopes and iron sights, 
and much additional practical information 
regarding lubricants, alloys for bullets, 
the use of loading instruments, etc. 

This little loose-leaf handbook, which 
will be added to from time to time, will 
be sent upon receipt of 50 cents to any 
shooting enthusiast requesting it. 





““Boy,’ he said, ‘you don’t know 
nothing; yow ain’t been nowhere; 
you ain’t seen nothing unless you've 
hunted waterfowl and prairie chick- 
ens in Saskatchewan’”— 
“Saskatchewaning,” by Ray P. 
Holland, in the March issue. 











A Real Moccasin 
Ski Shoe 


Comrort, long-life and gen- 
uine moccasin construction 
(not imitation) have made RUS- 
SELL’S SKI SHOES the favorite 
of those who know most about 
ski-ing and ski equipment. 


Made in chocolate colored, 
chrome tanned, water-proo 

Paris Veals; patented Never-rip 
seam on toe piece; box toes; ex- 
tra firm double oak soles. Soles 
“properly tapered to fit the har- 
ness. Heels grooved to hold 
strap in place. Sheepskin 
“wea strip”? around tops. 


"The W. C. Russell Moccasin Co. 
916 Capron St., Berlin, Wisconsin 


ussolls 


ove dealer 
n’t them, 
write us for do 
scriptive litera- 
ture, pricesand 
handy meas- 
uring blank. 






























Let Your Face 
Be Your Guide 


Why go on wondering about 
what Barbasol is like? Send 
10c and get yourself the trial 
tube. Use Barbasol 3 times 
according to directions—and 
let your own face be the judge. 
We know your happy counte- 
nance will say, “Thank you 
for using Barbasol!” 


—— COUPON —— 
The Barbasol Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c, Please send trial tube 
and I'll give it a fair trial. 


Name 





Address. 











F-S-2-26 


Barbasol 





For Modern Shaving 
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Out in Oregon where win- 
ters are wet, Bergmann de- 
veloped this wonderful oil 
that keeps feet dry and pro- 
longs the life of your shoes. 
Send 35c and name of your shoe 
dealer for full-size 8 oz. can post- 
paid (or send $1 for three cans >. 
Address Bergmann Shoe Mfg. Co., 
693 Upshur Street, Portland, Ore. 
Highest quality oil made. Dealers write! 


BERGMANN 
SHOE OIL 


8 Gre. Am Field Glasses 
Brand New 


$Q.85 


Post- 
paid 
with Carrying Case 
and Straps 
Day and night; achro- 
matic lenses; separate- 
ly adjusting eye pieces ; 
adjustable also to 
varying distances 
between pupils; non 
glisten military gray; made to German Army specifi- 
cations at a cost of $25 each; complete with strap and 
strong carrying case, $9.85. Postpaid while they last. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Sporting Goods Catalog Free 
IVER JOHNSON 


Sporting Goods Co. 7E 92" 
































The most complete line 
made in the U.S. A. 


California By-Products Co. 
2067 San Bruno Ave. 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 














“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Made for those who know and appre- 
ciate the best. Correct models for 
every kind of shooting, in 12-, 16-, and 
20-gauge—including the SUPER-FOX, 
the original long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


4646 N. 18th Street 


FOX 











High-Grade Rifles, Accessories 
and Equipment for Sportsmen, 
Target Shooters and Wilderness Hunters. 
234 to 240 EAST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
Five minutes’ walk from Grand Centra! Station 
Teleph 63 Caledont 
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OLD HULDY 
(Continued from page 33) 


“Honk--honk-a-lonk,” in a deep, gut- 
tural tone sounded from above. I knew 
what was happening; I knew I had been 
caught napping. Then I heard the swish, 
swish, swish of heavy wings beating the 
air as the flock swung close over me. 

Where in the devil had I laid my gun? 
How was I going to get to it? I certainly 
had made a mess of things. Bedlam sud- 
denly broke loose. The three decoy geese 
were clucking their heads off. The whole 
flock, swinging, was now answering them. 

Should I flop over on my back and sit 
upright and trust to luck to dig my gun 
out of the grass along my side? Most 
certainly I should not. You scare an old 
Canada goose right badly, and he can 
outbounce and outflare any green-winged 
teal that ever flapped a wing. I grant 
you, he is a big mark, but he can fade 
away about as fast as anything on wings. 


AGAIN I heard the swishing of power- 
ful pinions as they passed over me. 
This time it was slower, and then I heard 
the hollow flop as those big black feet hit 
the turf. I tried to count them by ear as 
they lit. I couldn’t count. Man, I thought 
my heart would raise me up out of that 
pile of grass. I’m too old a head to get 
the buck, but my heart just naturally 
would not behave. In my throat I could 
feel the blood from my pounding pump. 

Pleasure to a great extent means a thrill 
We men take up different forms of recre- 
ation for the kick we get out of them, for 
the mental and physical reaction. The 
leap of the small-mouthed bass at the fly 
makes your heart beat faster; it thrills 
you. Therefore, you respect a small- 
mouthed bass and get great pleasure in 
his pursuit. The flashing flag of the 
buck through green timber likewise thrills 
the deer hunter. 

I was getting what I had hoped for. If 
anything, I was getting too much of a 
thrill. I felt confident the pile of grass 
covering me was shaking and trembling in 
such a manner that these geese might bound 
up at any minute and leave me to be 
laughed at by Bill and Ben, who had un- 
doubtedly watched. the performance from 
a distance. 


M* hands were shaking. I was shak- 
ing all over. I just couldn’t stop it. I 
breathed as deep as I knew how and swal- 
lowed, and did everything I had ever heard 
of to steady myself. Gradually I felt that 
I was mastering the situation. 

I was lying flat on my stomach with my 
face turned to the left. Slowly I worked 
my left hand up even with my face, and 
with my fingers I parted the grass until 
I could see through. Nine big black necks 
stretched up from nine Canada geese sit- 
ting on the far edge of my decoys. 
Whether they had seen the movement in 
the grass or whether it was their natural 
suspicion, something, they were sure, was 
wrong. 

Not a goose moved. Neither did I. 
What were seconds seemed hours to me, 
when finally the next to the last goose in 
the line clucked a time or two and started 
pulling grass. Ina very short time all but 
one were feeding quietly, and as luck would 
have it they were feeding toward me. Still 
a good gunshot away, I watched them. 

I had worked my hand down now until 
it grasped the forearm of old Huldy. Old 
Huldy is a pump gun that has been my 
companion many, many years. I’ve tried 





(Continued on page 68) 








1870 Marlin 1926 








These five rifles embody 
every important advan- 
tage that has been put 
into rifles since 1870 


riginal 
ith 


Pi 


“THE solid top receiver—the side ejector— 
original with Marlin. 

Ballard rifling, most accurate, longest last- 
ing—original with Marlin. 

22-calibre interchangeability, using shorts, 
longs and long rifles without change or 
adjustment—original with Marlin. 

Fool-proof simplicity of takedown—original 
with Marlin. 

And so on down through the list of really 
important advancements made in rifle and 
shotgun construction of the past half century 
—Marlin has been pioneer and originator. 

Marlin rifles for 1926 embody all these 
original Marlin advantages with many new 
improvements and refinements. 


NEW CATALOG FREE 
The Marlin line pictured and described completely. 








Every man or woman interested in 
shooting should have the valu- ant 
able information it contains. 
Write for it now. 





THE 
MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
Dept. FS2, New Haven, Conn. 


A Gun for Every American Shooting Need 


AT 
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THE ENDING OF THE 1925 
NATIONAL FISHING CONTEST 


HE 1925 contest has been very success- 

ful and has had some unusually inter- 
esting features. Among these is the fact 
that once again Fietp AND STREAM con- 
tests have broken world records. In the 
present contest the world record has not 
only been smashed but has been smashed 
twice in the contest. The present world 
champion belts go to the following: 

Mr. William Muir breaks the world 
record Small-mouth Black Bass with a 
bass which weighed 9 Ibs. 1 oz., the 
former record being an even 9 lbs. But 
ounces count with the Small-mouth. This 
magnificent Small-mouth Black Bass was 
taken near West Rutland, Mass., with a 
Winchester rod, a Beetzel reel, a Hia- 
watha line and with a South Bend lure. 
Mr. Wm. E. Bostwick smashes the world 
record with a Great Northern Pike, which 
weighed 36% lbs. A wonderful fish. The 
fish was taken with a Bristol rod, a 
Pflueger reel, a Cuttyhunk line and with 
a Creek Chub lure. Hats off, fishermen 
all, to these world record champions! 

It is frequently supposed that 
anglers do not have the op- 
portunities for our sport as 
had past generations .of Ameri- 
can fishermen. If this were so, 
how do we account for the fact 
that almost yearly FIELD AND 
StreaAM Fishing Contests in- 
clude a world record fish? 
Thank goodness, fishing is 
really getting better all the 
time, and it would be a hun- 
dred times better yet if folks 
would stop throwing dirty 
things into our waters. 

Contamination of pure waters 
is what we fishermen should 
wage war against every week 


we 


day and on Sunday afternoons. —- » ae or Lower Jaw 
It is one of the strangest of ‘5 Pectoral Fin 11 Subopercle 
things in connection with man’s 6 Ventral Fin 12 Depth 


habits that many ordinarily 
decent people do not hesitate 
to defile any stream, pond or lake near them. 
You will see picknickers deliberately 
throw refuse food and any other rubbish 
into the very brook they have just drank 
out of. You will see an ordinarily decent- 
minded and fairly cleanly business man 
deliberately arrange his factory so that 
quite unnecessarily he discharges chemi- 
cals or in fact any defilement into the 
stream which happens to flow near or 
through his factory yards. You will see 
folks chuck old garments, anything what- 
ever into the river or brook that happens 
to be behind their dwellings. In the course 
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1 Spinous part, Dorsal Fin 
2 Soft part, Dorsal Fin 
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This Department is the Fisherman’s Own 
Department for the discussion of everything 
in connection with fresh and salt water 
fishing. New methods of fishing, kinks or 
tips valuable to other fishermen will be wel- 
comed for publication in this department. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied with a stamped addressed envelope. 











of his fishing the writer has stumbled 
into old umbrellas, shoes, hats, stockings, 
chunks of decayed meat, and such things 
quite indefinite. Near towns you will 
generally find on the banks of streams or 
in the water, tin cans, bottles, discarded 
bedding and even dumped filth. With 
some folks the idea seems to be that any 
watercourse is the convenient sewer for 
the disposal of dead cats, diseased 
chickens, rotten fruit and vegetables, any- 
thing. A pure stream is one of the most 
beautiful things the Creator has given us. 
It should be dealt with decently, gently 
and lovingly. The man who contaminates 
a watercourse is an enemy of his fellows 
and of his Creator. The state that allows 
contamination of its waters has not 








7 Check and Preopercle 
8 Opercle 


a-b, Lateral Line 


learned the veriest fringe of decency for 
its residents. 

The entire list of prize-winners with 
details of the prize-winning fish for the 
1925 contest will be given in a coming 
issue of the magazine. 


THE PARTS OF A FISH 
NGLERS should be students of fish 
life. Frequently it is convenient to 

know the position of the fins of a fish and 
the names of the various portions as desig- 
nated by scientists. We therefore here 
give a diagram of the Black Bass, 
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Of course in other fishes there are dif- 


ferences in fins and other features. The 
Trout, for example, has a soft-rayed 
dorsal or back fin, and a stubby fleshy bit 
of a second back fin close to the tail. The 
pike has but one dorsal, and that close to 
the tail, and the fins of many of our 
fresh water and sea fishes are different. 
The Black Bass is here selected as a 
typical fish for the reason that doubtless 
it is the most favorite sport fish of Amer- 
ica and perhaps the most widely dis- 
tributed geographically. 


THE PIKES 
AS and again letters come to sport- 
ing magazines asking how the differ- 
ent members of the Pike family are to be 
identified. Unfortunately the term Pick- 
erel seems in portions of the West to be 
applied to the Pike, and the Western 
Muskellunge is frequently confused with 
the latter fish. Also the confusion of the 
Wall-eyed Pike or Pike-perch is always 
with us. 
As has been frequently said in these 





columns the Pike-perch, the Wall-eyed 
Pike, is not a Pike at all. He is a Perch. 
His picture will follow. It 


will be noted that he has the 
dorsal or back fin of the Perch, 
a double back fin. Compare 
this back fin with the dorsal 
fin of the Pike, which is shown 
in another cut. Surely anyone 
can note the great difference in 
the dorsal fins of the two fishes. 

As to the Pike family, we 
have in America the Pickerel, 
the true Pike, only slightly 
different from the European 
Pike and the Muskellunge. 

The common Eastern Pick- 
erel is bronze-greenish in color 
and has irregular streakings on 
his sides, mostly horizontal of 
deeper color, a recticulated ap- 
pearance, hence his scientific 
name, Esox reticulatus. Gen- 
erally he does not attain the 
large size of the other members of his 
family and in most ponds and lakes a five- 
pounder would be a monster. 

The true Pike cannot be mistaken if it 
be remembered he is liberally spotted on 
his sides with whitish or yellowish spot- 
tings, which are the size of the eye of the 
fish or some smaller and some larger. 
These spottings are irregular in shape, 
some oblong and some irregularly ellipti- 
cal. The cheeks of the Pike are entirely 
scaly, distinguishing him in this respect 
from the Muskellunge. 

The Muskellunge of many waters is 
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ACTION=When Action Counts 


NY game fish will supply excitement aplenty! The real 

sport comes when you use a rod that has enough give 
and take to hold your catch at everyturn. That’s what we mean 
by the “action” of a True Temper Rod. 


The strong backbone of forged rapier steel through the one- 
piece tip inspires absolute confidence. Carefully ground taper 
and correct temper make the tip just flexible enough to hold 
your line tight and keep the hook securely set. 


Every True Temper Fishing Rod is a sample of the finest work- 
manship. A skilled steel roller draws each tip from a small bar of 
alloy steel. A watch spring temper is added by a master craftsman. 


Every True Temper Fishing Rod is guaranteed to give you 
satisfactory service. 


True Temper Fishing Rods are made from 3 to 5 
feet long and in three degrees of stiffness. They can 
be supplied with any one of four styles of grip 
and four kinds of cases. Write for our illustrated 
folder which describes the complete line of rods 
and accessories. 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. 
Sporting Goods Division 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


What is more ating than to lose 
your reel with a husky bass tugging 
atthe line? Words fail! But this situ- 
ation never comes when ti 
reel is locked onto the reel 

seat ip used on 
high grade True 
Temper Rods. 


TRUE TEMPER FISHING Roos 
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Abbey&lmbrie 


SHING TACKLE 











NEWS! 


for every 
Fisherman 


HE new Abbey & Imbrie 
Catalog for 1926 is ready. 
And you know what that means! 
Everything that’s new and up-to- 
date in fishing equipment! 

Not only the newest improvements in 
tackle of all kinds, but all the standard 
items that are used year after year and 
cannot be improved upon—all are listed 
and described in detail. Not a fly, a rod, 
reel or line that you could possibly have 
use for in fishing of any kind has been 
left out. It is so complete that it is 
actually a reference book—and may be 
used as such throughout the year. 

For the name Abbey & Imbrie in itself 
has grown to mean the right fishing 
equipment for every fishing need. 

Don’t delay sending for this book. If 
you send the attached coupon today, you 
will receive your copy immediately. But 
they are going so fast that you might 
have to wait for another edition if you 
put off sending. Be ready for the early 
Spring fishing by filling out and mail- 
ing the coupon now. 


Abbey & Imbrie 


97 Chambers Street, New York 
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liberally spotted with round or slightly 
squarish black spots of relatively small 
size. As has been said, the Pike has 





Pickerel 


whitish or yellowish spottings while the 
Muskallunge, excepting as will be stated, 
has black spottings. Also the cheek of 





Pike 


the Pike is entirely scaly, while the cheek 
of the Muskallunge is scaled above but 
naked on the lower half. 





Muskallunge 


HE Chautauqua Muskallunge is dark 
olive green on the back, with about 25 
faint, dark, vertical lines near and below 
the lateral line. Drs. Jordan and Ever- 





Wall-eyed pike 


mann in “American Food and Game 
Fishes,” Doubleday, Page & Co., add to 
the list of the Pikes what in that work is 
called “Great Northern Pike,” Esox im- 
maculatus, but referring to this fish as a 
Muskallunge. They say, “From the Great 
Lakes Muskallunge it differs in having the 
body entirely unspotted or with vague 
dark cross shades.” The authors add, “This 
form has not been studied critically and 
its relations to Esox masquinongy and 
Esox ohiensis have not been clearly made 
out.” (They refer here to the ordinary 
and Chautauqua Muskallunge.) 

All the members of the Pike family are 
particularly voracious fish and when in- 
troduced into most trout waters will 
promptly get rid of the Trout. But the 
writer has heard that in one water, al- 
though said formerly to have been well 
stocked with small Pickerel, that the in- 
troduction of Brown Trout ended the 
Pickerel and with the result that this 
pond, which is a small spring pond, has at 
present no Pickerel in it. The experiment 
is well worth trying out. It would seem 
that where a pond has small Pickerel in 
it that Browns, say upward of a pound 
in weight, would eat the fry of the 
Pickerel and that eventually Mister Pick- 
erel would get the worst of it. 

We have many ponds in the East which 
have nothing in them but smaller fish and 
relatively a few small Pickerel. If such 
ponds could be made Brown Trout ponds 
they would be far more valuable to the 
owners than at present. Possibly some 
large Brown Trout introduced into such 











waters would do away with the Pickerel, 


DID YOU WRITE TO 


Weber 


of Stevens Point 
“The Fly-Tackle Capital of America” 


E season’s coming on — be here 
almost before you know it. So let’s 
write a bit back and forth — pick 

out some fly tackle things now. It’s 
good fun to open up the packages 
ahead of time—and we want to be well 
acquainted before the season is in full 
swing. For instance:— 


The “Aklenat” Early Season Dry Fly 


Ostrich body. Floats very high. 
Only on No. 16and No. 18 Model 
Perfect Hooks. $2.00 dozen. 








Or this one— 


i 
Me 


(Cut is oversize) 
Fetherlite 
Floating 
Spinner 
Celluloid Spinner kicks up a big fuss yet 


casts like down and picks up without 
strain. 12 colors, Feather and Bucktail. 


Trout sizes, 35c each. 
Bass sizes, 50c each. 


“Whisker Bug” 
Spinner Bass Lure 












Deadly attraction 
for bass and stub- 
born big trout. 


LZ 


Deer tail in effective alternating 
stripe pattern; 6 color combinations 

with white, red or yellow tails. Hollow 
point Sproat hook. 






Straintest Level 
Leaders 


In practical round 
metal box with 
moistener. 

6 Trout, 6 ft. $2.00 
6 Bass, 412 ft. $2.00 
6 Salmon, 9ft. $6.30 


Our Value Supreme 


Henshall Vacuum Dressed Line 


Most satisfactory fly line made; enameled 
all through. No kink breaks. Should last 
years. Brown color. Only in 100 foot 
lengths (good idea that!) English stand- 
ard sizes, C—$5.00, D—$4.50, E—$4.00 
All goods prepaid. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
STEVENS POINT, WIS. 
“If Weber makes it, a fish takes it” 
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particularly in ponds where the latter fish 
never attains a size of over a pownor 
so. The writer knows of a pond that once 
was full of Brook Trout and now holds 
nothing but Pickerel, which never seem to 
attain a length of more than two feet at 
the maximum. It is said the owner is 
about to introduce big Brown Trout into 
the pond, The experiment will be watched 
with great interest. 

All the Pike family are excellent game 
fishes and good food fishes. The common 
Pike is valuable commercially and com- 
mands a high price in our fish markets. 
The Muskallunge is the very king of his 
clan and both as a sport fish and as a 
food fish can hardly be excelled except 
by the Salmon and Trouts. 





A WORM KINK 
By Fred A. Hoar 


og B you know how to catch ‘night- 
walkers’ when there hasn’t been any 
rain in three or four weeks and the earth 
is baked so hard that you can't find 
fish worms, no matter how deep you 
dig ?” asked a friend. 

“It is a little secret every fresh water 
fisherman ought to know,” my friend 
went on, after receiving the expected 
negative reply. “It’s the simplest thing in 
the world to get all the bait you need 
after you have once learned the trick and 
without any back-breaking work. It’s a 
little hard on the worms perhaps, but 
they won’t mind it if you drop them in 
water just as soon as they come popping 
out of the ground.” 

“Popping out of the ground?” we 
asked. “What makes "em pop?” 

“That the secret,” replied my friend, as 
he disappeared through his kitchen door. 
He returned a minute later with a basin 
of water, in which he had placed a small 
quantity of plain powdered mustard. 

Then he dropped on his knees on a 
hard packed path in the dooryard, in 
which no person understanding the ways 
of angleworms would ever think of dig- 
ging for worms. He located in jig time 
six “active” holes, the mouths of which 
were clogged with small particles of 
earth, which had been thrown back by 
angleworms when they retired to their 
quarters after their last nocturnal outing 
during a thunder storm. 

Slowly he poured some mustard water 
into each hole, saying: “Keep your eyes 
open now and you'll see what you'll see.” 

We had not watched more than fifteen 
or twenty breathless seconds before six 
“night-walkers” popped out of the holes 
and started to crawl along the ground. 
The demonstration of “How to Catch 
’Em” was a decided success. 

As soon as the worms had stretched 
themselves full length on the surface, my 
friend put them into a pail of fresh 
water, where he let them remain long 
enough to forget all about the mustard. 

hen he dropped them into a box of 
earth, where he always keeps a supply of 
bait until his next fishing trip. 

“Mustard gas is released as soon as the 
water trickles down the hole,” he ex- 
plained, “and the worms just have to 
come up for air. Perhaps it looks a little 
cruel to the worms, but it isn’t half as 
cruel as sticking hooks through them, 
and all fishermen are guilty of that kind 
of cruelty or they wouldn’t catch any 
fish. Don’t neglect to let them stay in 
water for a short time after they pop 
out, or they won’t live. After bathing 
them thoroughly to get rid of the mus- 
tard you can keep them in earth in- 
definitely. No fisherman need to be 
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$300.00°in gold is awarded this phoma as Grand Prize Winner in 
103 South Bend Bait Company $2000.00 Fish Photo Contest. Entered by 
B.L. Brown, St. Paul, Minn. Bait used was South Bend WIZ-ORENO. 


rize Winners 
Jn the South Bend Bait $2000.00 
Fish Photo Contest for 1925 


IGHT first prizes of $75.00 each 
were awarded in each of the fishermen 
eight fish classes as follows: Bass— You need this hook 
M. J. Burellback, Chattanooga, 4 


Tenn.; Muskellunge—N. S. Smith, 
Ogema, Wis.; Pike and Pickerel — Cosmin thine Sie 
S.W. Swenson, Cumberland, Wis.; 24 data compiled by 
Trout — B. L. Brown, St. Paul, authors. A book, every 
Minn.,; Perch, Crappies, etc.—A. Cc. ———— 
Smith, ‘St. Paul, Minn.; Salmon and Mail Coupon 
Striped Bass —Perc Meakin, 
Modesta, Calif.; Small Saltwater— 
Al. P. Burgert, Tampa, Fla.;. Large 
Saltwater — D. D. Engle, "Beach 
Haven, N. J. 


In all 273 prizes totaling $2,000.00 


were awarded by the judges: 













Sidney Smith, the cartoonist; mmm ann mem ene ewnnanne 
C.B.Kaufman,president Kaufman SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
and Fabry, photographers, 2203 High Street, South Bend, Ind. 
Chicago; E. H. Ross, editor Send me free my copy of “Fishing — What 
Outdoor America. es ee 
1926 Contest On! Name 
Write for details 

Send coupon for our book “‘Fishing— Address 

What Baits and When.” Gives 

rules on 1926 Fish Photo Contest. City __ State 





dependable tackle 
by all Anglers 


The trade-mark 
known for 


SOUTH BEND BAIT Co. 


2203 High Street - South 


TS 
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Oh Man! Look Who’s Here! 
NEW 


Jointed Pikie Minnow 






Length 414 in. No. 2600 
Weight 3% oz. Price $1.25 


NOPE! Your eyes do NOT deceive you! It’s 
oe 


the Famous Pikie Minnow—the Great- 

est all around lure ever made—the old reliable fav- 

orite of all good fishermen—improved to make it even 
more graceful, more life-like and more deadly! 


And Gosh! What a wicked wiggle! And that sensuous, snaky 
glide—just like the living, breathing minnow it represents! This 
new Jointed Pikie stirs ose old fightin’ Bass, Pike, Pickerel and 
Muskies into action—makes them perk up their fins and rush madly 
after it! It gets even those that can’t be teased to strike on any 
other lure! Prepare NOW for that first fishing trip! Get your 
new Jointed Pikie at your dealers or direct! And you'll catch 
more and Bigger Fish! 


i y 
New Fly Rod Lures for 1926! 


Cripple Minnow ‘*Pop-it’’ Lure 























Length 24in. No. F-90 Price $1.00 Length 34%in. No. F-100 Price 75c 
Actually represents an injured minnow in A very light little lure with Cork body, 
in looks and actions! A very light lure buck tail and mallard feathers! Jerki 
with flexible fins and tail! Spinner at makes it pop around on surface—wit 
head! In water it glitters like a natural lots of fuss which Bass can’t resist! Fast 
silver side wounded minnow! Made only pulling makes it wiggle like minnow hustl- 
in New Silver Flash finish! A guaranteed ing for its lifel We guarantee it to be a 
Killer! deadly killer! 

~ Sf 








. Another Creek finish No. 18—and is especially good on 
ver ASM Chub Creation our No. 2618, New Jointed Pikie; No. 
—a new finish 1518, Floating Injured Minnow; No. 


that—in the water—produces a shine and tees . 
sparkle on_ the bait like a silver side 2118, Fintail Shiner and No. 718, Famous 


minnow! It is known as Silver Flash Pikie Minnow! 


The Famous Pikie Minnow Floating Injured Minnow 

















Price $ 4.00 

Make Bass e $1. 

— ORG, Weight 34 oz. No. 1500 
Length 434 in. Weight % oz. Length 3 4 in. Price $4.00 


You know you're really “Goin” Fishin’’? when you’ve got these two fish foolin’ 
wonders in your kit! Both are deadly killers wherever fish are found! 


See Other Creek Chub Advertisement in 
this Issue—$100 for a name for 
new Wiggling Spoon! 


Get any of these real fish getters from your dealers or direct from us! Every one 
guaranteed to be satisfactory to you in every respect or money refunded! 
our baits under this guarantee and we protect them! 


Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue Sent Free Upon Request! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


132 S. Randolph Street — -— = GARRETT, IND. 
RE Ro ll 
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without angleworms for bait in the hot- 
test, driest days of summer, provided he 
takes a little mustard along with him on 
his trips and is able to find worm holes.” 


SHORE LIGHT LURE BASS 
FISHING 


Mest Black Bass anglers who fish 
lakes or Black Bass ponds prefer to 
use a boat for their fishing. But there are 
a minority who think that fine sport can 
be had from the shores of many Black 
Bass lakes. It is also true that sometimes 
boats cannot be obtained, and then unless 
the angler takes to the shore his fishing 
day is spoiled. Hence a little considera- 
tion of shore fishing for Black Bass is in 
order. 

And in this connection, shore Black 
Bass fishing, the growth of city reservoir 
fishing in the United States frequently 
means that the reservoir fisherman must 
pursue his sport from the shore. And city 
reservoir fishing in America is increasing. 
It’s a splendid thing. Sport fish increase 
the purity of any water and fishing in 
reservoirs does not lead to the contami- 
nation of reservoir water. This is well 
understood in Great Britain, where at 
least sixty large cities open their water 
supply reservoirs to anglers. There is one 
state that by its laws still forbids 
fishing in city reservoirs, but we can hope 
that before long this law will be modified. 
The City of New York is an example in 
this respect and follows the lead of such 
cities in England as Liverpool and other 
large English cities, freely allowing, under 
proper restrictions, fishing in its reservoirs. 

Fly fishing and light lure. bass fishing 
from the shore is particularly interesting 
and particularly sporty. But generally 
ordinary artificial flies will not take as 
large Black Bass as the modern lures 
known as flyrod light lures. These can 
be separated as to kind into two classes, 
which can be called feather minnows and 
cork or other bodied bass bugs, the latter 
presenting on the water a shorter appear- 
ance than the feather minnow. Both can 
successfully be employed for shore fish- 
ing for bass very much as the dry fly is 
when dry fly fishing for trout. 

The rod for this kind of fishing can be 
from nine to ten feet or so long, accord- 
ing to the preference of the fisherman. 
But it should be of a stout pattern, like 
the dry fly rod the angler uses for dry 
fly work for trout, only heavier. For 
bass light lure fishing many like a rod 
that is very stiff and stout in the middle 
joint, and indeed this is necessary, for the 
strain on the rod is great. As to weights 
in such rods, these must be variable, be- 
cause a little difference in length makes a 
considerable difference in a rod as to 
weight. For a nine foot rod of this pat- 
tern six ounces will generally give a good 
backbone in the middle joint. But always 
the rod should be stout enough to with- 
stand the considerable strain of casting 
lures much heavier than the ordinary arti- 
ficial fly, yet at the same time there should 
be enough flexibility so that the rod will 
cast pleasantly and without too much 
strain on the angler’s wrist. 

An ordinary plain click reel of narrow 
spool but of good capacity should be the 
reel. The line should be an enameled fly 
line, but lighter in weight and smaller in 
calibre than when fishing with the dry fly 
for trout. The lure itself being heavier 
than the fly gives weight in this style of 
fishing. As a whale of a Black Bass may 
be played, and from the shore, without 
the advantages of a boat in playing a 
heavy fish, a long line is important. The 
fly line itself need not be longer than 
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twenty-five yards, but should have a back- 
ing of say fifty yards of fine cuttyhunk 
linen line, which should be spliced to the 
fly line, the splice so made it will render 
freely through the rod guides. 

Some experts at this style of fishing 
prefer a leader of not more than four and 
one-half feet in length. But the writer 
believes that if the water is at all clear it 
adds to the chances of the shore angler to 
employ a leader of six feet in length. 
Whether short or long the leader should 
be of stout gut. For it may be necessary 
to hoist a big Large-mouth out of a weed 
bed, and unless the leader is very stout the 
tackle will break. Also the strain of con- 
tinually casting a much heavier lure than 
a fly makes it essential that a strong 
leader should be used. When tested it 
should easily withstand at least a five 
pound steady strain. 


HE lures suggested have a ring or eye 

in the head for attaching the leader. The 
ordinary Jam Knot can be employed with 
safety in such an eye or ring, but a fair 
length of gut should be left outside the 
Jam Knot for safety against slipping. A 
better plan than using a single thickness 
of the leader at the eye of the lure is to 
tie a long loop in the bottom of the leader. 
Push the pressed loop together and pass 
the loop through the eye of the lure, then 
use the Jam Knot, leaving outside the knot 
a length of the loop for safety against 
slipping. Thus you have a doubled thick- 
ness of gut at the eye of the lure, and 
this will surely withstand the considerable 
wear on the gut that takes place on the 
metal of the eye. At the same time, as 
double gut is used, it is very easy to 
change lures without injury to the leader. 
Fish are not evenly distributed along the 
shores of a bass water. Small-mouth 
Bass prefer a rocky bottom, and near 
rocks the shore fisherman will find this 
fish, particularly at those places where 
rocks lift themselves from the water and 
where near the rocks is comparatively 


* deep water. Large-mouth Black Bass 


prefer the proximity of weed beds, and at 
the sides of weed beds this fish will gen- 
erally be found. If a cove with weed 
beds can be fished, that is an excellent 
place for the Large-mouth. Indeed coves 
of a smallish lake give the best chances 
all around for the shore angler. 

The shore angler should not cast direct- 
ly out in front of him. His cast should 
be at an angle from the shore, and indeed 
toward evening and in the dusk of a sum- 
mer night, his cast should be close to the 
shore and at some distance from him. 
That means a cast either to the right or 
left and at a sharp angle to the shoreline. 
It should always be remembered that the 
shore angler presents to the eye of a fish, 
if the water be at all clear, an object that 
must be very conspicuous. In the evening 
Black Bass seek their prey, frogs, etc., 
very close to the bank, and hence the im- 
portance of a cast away from the angler 
and relatively parallel to the shoreline. 

As has been said, the strain on the rod 
in casting feather minnows and bass bugs 
is considerable. Hence in retrieving the 
cast the line should be pulled through the 
rod guides with the left hand until the 
lure is near the angler, when the next cast 
should be made and the line allowed to 
shoot through the guides, and this it will 
do because of the weight of the lure, 
which takes the place of the relatively 
heavier line that the dry fly fisherman for 
trout employs when shooting his line. 

When using feather minnows, wiggle 
them on the surface, occasionally lifting 
them slightly, thus endeavoring to stimu- 
late the movement of a crippled minnow. 








The Shimmy Wisdlee end 
Snarlproof Reel Cash In! 


“The enclosed picture proves that the Shimmy Wiggler 
works as perfectly at night as in the day. 
“These 24 Gulf Trout were caught from English Bayou, 61st 
St., Galveston, on the night of December 2nd, 1925. Total 
weight was 54 pounds; largest Trout, 5 pounds, 2 ounces. 
“The lure used was a No. 5 Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler with 
Foss Pork Rind, the reel an Al Foss 3-25. 
“Your snarl-proof reel lived up to its reputation and per- 
formed perfectly throughout the evening. It did not back- 
lash once, and in fact never does. To see this reel work 
is to own’one. Thanks for your contributions to angling. 
Yours truly, (signed) E. E. Richards, Galveston, Tex. 


Al Foss Pork Rind Minnows 


will show you what real piscatorial action is like! Insist on 
seeing the name of the originator and patentee of the pork 
rind minnow on every lure box and pork rind bottle you 
buy—Al Foss. 





with Flies Ey ee 


‘No. 9 
56 oz. 5s Hook Only 
Tied with the follow- 
ing flies: 








BUCKTAILS 
White, Red, Brown, 
Yellow, Orange, and 

ck 


THERS 

Solid Hone Solid Yellow, 
Black with White Streamer 
Very effective, with small pork 
Strip attached to curve of hook 
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Never a back-lash—every cast 

perfect—simply uncanny!” 

So says an angler who used one of these reels on a two- 
weeks’ fishing trip. 

This snarl-proof casting reel has a simple centrifugal device 
revolving within the reel arbor—a little policeman who raises his 
hand at the proper moment and stops a snarl from stepping in. 

Make this test at your dealer’s:—Have him rig up this reel with line and if there 
is not room for you to actually cast, just hold the reel in one hand with thumb off 
of line, and with the other give the end of line a hard jerk. You will see iat 
while the line will unwind and apparently snarl, it can be readily stripped off, 
rewound and mecy - another demonstration. Then try this with any other reel 
and see what happen 

Like all other reeks. the Al Foss Easy Control Bait-Casting Reel will “‘back-lash’”’ 
under careless handling. But the line will not become snarled, it will readily strip 
from the spool for rewinding and continued casting. 

If dealer will not supply you, send $25.00, and try reel 30 days. Then, if you 
want to worry along with your other reels, send it back, and money will be returned. 


AL FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer of the Pork Rind Minnow. 


6 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 








% or 56 o2., $1.00 





ORIENTAL 
Yan ee 


% or %& 
$1.00. All Red, 
All White, or 
Redand White 





45c—Bass, Musky 
and Fiy Spinner 


sizes 


65 
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And 7 other models from $5 
to $15—all remarkably fine 
reels for the money. 

Your Deater should have the 
whole Symploreel line. If he 
hasn’t, write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


Genuine Symploreels made only by 
Meisselbach-Catucci Mfg. Co. 
51 Stanton Street Newark, New Jersey 


Send me Free Booklet No. 10 





Name 


Address 
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When employing bass bugs, try to raise a 
small bubble on the surface, or try to 
make the lure execute a series of little 
skips on the water. The bass bug should 
be gently dropped on the surface, if the 
water be smooth, and left motionless until 
the rings around it have subsided; then 
the bug should be retrieved by a series of 
jerks. In my own experience it is better 
to start the feather minnow, after gently 
dropped, immediately after iit falls upon 
the water. 





LETTERS AND ANSWERS 


ONCE AGAIN, GRINDLE 


Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 


The “Grindle” letter from Mr. Mills Riddick 
published in your July issue starts a train of 
—— that runs back to my boyhood days 
when used to wrestle with the “Grinnel” (as 
I have always spelled him) in the waters of 
Black Bayou, Cass County, Texas. The word 
“in” is used advisedly, as one adventure with 
the said fish stands out clearly in my memory. 
While fishing with the trusty cane pole one day 
from a log across a deep pool in Black Bayou, 
a “Grinnel” took the hook with such force that 
he caused me to lose my equilibrium and join 
him in the pool; he then proceeded to wrap the 
line around my feet and did his best to drown 
me. After that experience, when fishing in 
known Grinnel waters from a log, I always used 
. the log as a saddle. 

My latest experience with a Grinnel was in 
the summer of 1922. I was Dry Fly Fishing 
for Black Bass and various game fish of the 
Perch family in Dunklin Creek, a_ small creek 
in the northern part of Cass County, that 
empties into a series of lagoons tributary to the 
Sulphur. Fork. of Red River. They were, not 
taking the Fly that day, so I attached a me- 
dium Cincinnati Bass snelled hook to my leader, 
baited with a large minnow and dropped the 
hook in just above an old log lying across and 
partly ao in the creek. The pool above 
this log was almost completely filled with dead 
limbs and floating trash. I carried the line 
around handle of reel a couple of turns, dropped 
the rod in a bush on bank and went down the 
creek to help a nephew sein for fresh minnows. 
Shortly after I heard a racket up where my 
rod was and reached it just before it disap- 
peared. The ensuing battle with my 5% ounce 
split bamboo rod in the brush filled hole with 
an unknown monster at the other end was heart 


rending. My nephew finally volunteered to go 
in and clean out the brush. After he had done 
this I finally landed a 28-inch Grinnel, the 


largest one ever saw. 

These fish also abound in certain lakes adjacent 
to the Sabine River in Newton County, Texas, 
where the local fishermen have lots of fun 
trolling for them with wooden minnows attached 
to long heavy lines on stiff cane poles. 

I am sure the “Grinnell” and Mr. Riddick’s 
“Grindle” are one and the same fish as the de- 
scription — almost exactly, except I think 
he is a Gar that has swapped his bill for a Cat- 
fish head. 

In the matter of spelling this word, Mr. Rid- 
dick is probably nearer right than I am and we 
are both more than likely wrong, as in a search 
of several dictionaries I find an obsolete word 
spelled “grindel” meaning wrathful, fierce, and 
as these definitions fit the characteristics of the 
fish, I am inclined to believe the “old timer’ who 
named this fish had that word in mind. 


. C. Morriss. 
Comment: Evidently Mr. Morriss refers to 
what is sometimes called the mudfish, dogfish, 
bowfish, lawyer, grindle, also sometimes “‘John A. 
Grindle.” Scientific name, Amia Calva. A vora- 
cious and gamey fish that is believed to have most 
remarkable tenacity of life. The back or dorsal 
fin of this fish is a distinguishing feature, extend- 
ing from near the head well back almost to the 
tail. 
The magazine and its readers thank Mr. Mor- 
riss for his interesting letter. 
Fisuinc Eprror. 


A HORSE-SHOE TIP 


Editor, Fretp anp STREAM: 

Was invited on a fishing trip to the Big Hole 
River in Montana, a stream that finally finds ™ 
way into the Missouri and is near the - = 
mining city of Butte. We fished with flies, 
Coachmans, and Grey Hackles, though spoon 
hooks are my preference. ‘We arrived at the 
headwaters of the Big Hole early. A good break- 
fast was eaten and it was not long before we were 
whipping the stream. Big Hole River of Mon- 
tana forms near the battle grounds of that name, 
made famous by the great Chief Joseph and over 
whom Gen. Miles made a complete victory. The 
Big Hole River is plentiful with rainbow-trout, 
greyling and whitefish, the trout running as high 
as twenty pounds. We fished all day with fair 











success, and becoming tired went to cam along 
about sunset. The following funny incident oc- 





THRILLING 
MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING 


Suitable for Fishing and Hunting Clubs, 
Conservation Organizations, etc. For din- 
ners and meetings. Full of fish. Full of 
action. 


BILL JAMISON’S BARBLESS 
HOOK FISHING PICTURES 


Two-reel pictures 


Release No. 1—Muskellunge, Trout and Bass. 
Release No. 2—Trout and Atlantic Salmon. 
Release No. 3—Bass and Rainbow Trout. 


See “‘The Barbless Hook Girl’’ 
Styles of fishing shown. Bait casting, fly fishing 
and live minnow fishing. 


No nets or gaffs are used. All fish taken on 
Barbless Hooks and landed with the hand. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED POSTERS 

for advertising the pictures and your af- 

fair will be furnished. These posters are 

17 x 25 inches, are very attractive, and 

will largely increase your attendance if 

displayed in store windows. 

Write at once for full details 

and datings 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept.F, 739 S.California Ave., CHICAGO, Ill. 











The Average Person 
Will Read This in 30 Seconds 


Perhaps you have never put it into words 
but in the mind of every sportsman is the 
desire for a pair of shoes that would give 
indefinite service and at the same time be 
light, flexible, have water turning powers 
and, above all, be so easy on your feet that 
you would hardly know you had shoes on. 
There is one type of footwear and only 
one that meets this ideal. It is the True 
Moccasin, the heritage of the silent “red 
man” who is noted for his tireless en- 
durance. 

We have been specialists in the manu- 
facture of Outdoor footwear for half a 
century. Our product is known from 
coast to coast for its quality of work- 
manship, materials and comfort. 

If you would like to know why True 
Moccasins are so superior to ordinary 
footwear and a catalog showing the many 
Bass Styles, merely address your request to 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
Dept. F. Wilton, Me. 


Shoemakers since 1876 

















THE PRESCOTT SPINNER 















. Ask IPLAIN __- 

273 your DEALER—SEND FOR Nate 

us. PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG. Cog 
me Se 


PAT. OFF. py Cuas. H. STAPF. » Wis. 


S=KeepMinnows] 


Alive with 
New Idea Minnow Trap 


Floats in water 








Made of galvanized iron. 
alongside of boat. Allows fresh air and 
water to minnows all the time. Fine for 
keeping the catch of fly fishermen and bait 
casters. Send for free circular. 


Shreveport Blow Pipe Co. Box 84 Shreveport, La. 




















OTORCAMPERS 


Camp Cars Built to Your 
Specifications 

We supply working drawings and 

instructions for the amateur builder, 


Pacific Vehicle Works, Box 574, Los Angeles 
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curred. Elmer, one of our party, had not caught 
a fish, and notwithstanding the fact that he had 
fished nearly all day without catching one, still 
had hopes. It so happened when he came into 
camp, where he arrived after dark, we asked 
him, ““What luck, Elmer?” He never said a word, 
but brought out two trout, one weighing a pound, 
the other weighing three and a half, put up his 
fishing rod and creel, took off his boots. While 
we all stood staring, he reached into his pocket 
and pulled out a horse-shoe. He said, “Boy, 
when they speak of Friday, black cats, thirteen, 
and laugh, I believe in them all. I always walk 
around my chair when I have tough going in a 
poker game, but when I go out fishing or hunting 
any more will always carry a horse-shoe. 
Joun S. Hopkins. 


Comment: There is a lot in fishing luck, of 
course there is. Pity Elmer didn’t lug two horse- 
shoes, then, likely he’d have had two pounders and 
two three and a half. Here’s a scheme, brothers; 
start out with a full creel of horse-shoes, and 
discard one for every big fish caught.—FisHinG 
Ep1tor. 


SHOOTING MUSKIES 
Editor, Fietp AND STREAM: 

I read with interest the article on shooting a 
40 Ib. Lunge. I take the liberty to express my 
views in this matter, as I am a “muscallonge 
fisherman.” Don’t get the wrong slant when 

say I am a muscallonge fisherman, as I don’t 
class myself as an expert on Muskies, but I love 
to fish for them and pick one up once in a while. 

What was interesting to me was the fact that 
a couple of weeks ago I witnessed a battle be- 
tween a Lunge and a fisherman up in Ontario, 
Canada. The fish was between 40 and 50 pounds. 

We were working the weed beds and were not 
having much success so we decided to go through 
the beds, which were within a few inches of the 
surface. We were using 6 ft. casting rods and 
22 Ib. test lines, standing up in the stern of the 
boat and keeping our spoons as close to the 
surface as poseile. 

Bang! A Lunge. Down in the weeds he went, 
cutting away at an angle from the boat. Of 
course the drag on the reel and the weeds were 
a strain even to his endurance, and he came 
to the top about 20 yards away. He evidently 
did not see us and gave us time to get the line 
half straightened out before he made a swirl for 
the weeds again. By this time he was out of 
the thick weeds. He fought like any Lunge that 
was ever hooked. I claim that a fish of this size 
will not put up the battle of one half his size 
when it comes to quick moves. But he has the 
weight, and your line is gone if he out-generals 
you. But this fish was licked. He was at the 
side of the boat and apparently the battle was 
over. We had a 22 pistol in the boat, but we 
were not shooting fish. We had a common hook 
gaff and one of those patent affairs that look 
like a pair of ice tongs that are fine for bass 
and smaller fish but they wouldn’t go around 
Mister Lunge. Bill had him on his side, and 
just as he was getting within reach of the old 
style gaff, the whale turned and was off the 
hooks. During the fight he pulled out holes in 
his lower jaw and the hooks came out. So the 
fish got away, but he was so near done that he 
didn’t go out of sight immediately, but lay on 
the surface for half a minute before he waved 
his tail as a “‘good-bye.” 

Now, gentlemen, do you think we would be 
justified as good sports to have shot the fish? 
He gave us a battle that was worth the thousand- 
mile trip, there and back home, and he earned 
his freedom. If we had shot him after we came 
to the conclusion that he was as good as in the 
boat his days in beautiful Georgian y would 
be ended. I think that a fish that is big and 
powerful is better out of the water than in, as 
he must eat a pile of fish in a year. But that 
is not a sporting viewpoint and I don’t see 
where any fisherman is justified in shooting a 


sh. 

If he thinks shooting is all right, he should be 
out of competition with the fellows who don’t 
shoot. Many a fish has been lost at the last 
minute when he is being gaffed, and I know it 
through experience. And they have sometimes 
gone back to their families, even after they were 
in a boat. Therefore, I believe in giving them 
a chance as long as they are alive. Of course 
a tap on the back of the head helps to keep 
them from rocking the boat sometimes. 

At Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania, a _ brother 
caught a 55 pound Lunge from a boat unassisted. 
During the fight he lost the oars. He paddled 
the boat to shore with his hands, after he licked 
the fish, and, gentlemen, my hat is off to him. 

F, W. Hawkins, 


Comment: Here is another interesting letter 
on the subject of shooting muscallonge. We shall 
be glad to hear from other muskie anglers,— 
Fisuinc Epitor. 

















Shakespeare 
Favorite Reel 
Nows1 50 


Never Before 
did $3 buy 


a reel like this 


Having determined to bring fishing tackle of the highest quality within the 
reach of every angler, Shakespeare has produced the two fine reels shown 
above. = have all the merit of silent, smooth running, powerful gears; 
polished steel journals running in bronze bushings; double aon crank; 
and all of the accuracy and precision of workmanship so characteristic of 
Shakespeare products. 














The Uncle Sam for $3.00 and the Favorite for $1.50 constitute the greatest 
fishing tackle values yet attained. These reels will give you some idea of the 
superfine quality and remarkably low prices of the complete line of Shakespeare 
fine fishing tackle, all of which is described in the new catalog. Your copy 
is ready. Send for it. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
478 Pitcher St. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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SHAKESPEARE CO. 





The catalog of world’s | 





finest fishing tackle. | Kelas, ~ free catalog 
FREE! |= 

















14 Pounds of Northern 
Pike on the Dardevlet! 


“This picture shows a Northern Pike 
I caught with a Dardevlet bait on Ver- 
million Lake, near Cumberland, Barron 
County, Wisconsin. It’s 40 inches long 
and weighs 14 pounds! 


“I have used 
the Dardevlet 
bait the last 
two years and 
made better 
catches in several 
lakes than with 
any other bait. 

“TI have tried out 
the black and 
white Dardevle 
against the very 
best live minnow 
bait and the Dar- 
devle came _ out 
the winner. I call 
that good! 
“Perhaps this pic- 
ture may raise a 
grain of doubt as 
to my oe | able 
to hook and land 
S a fish of that size? 
If I could show 
you pictures of 
some of my other 
catches you would 
not find this ‘hard 
to take.’” 

Yours truly, 

Emily Hohnson, 
Rice Lake, Wis. 





—and Here’s the Dardevlet 
That Did It 


The fish-getting quality of 
the Dardevle lures is at- 
tributable to the original and 
unique shape of the spoon. This 
imparts a peculiar, life-like, 
struggling action to the lure 
that must be seen to be 
appreciated. 
Dardevie 

“The Old Boy Himself’ 
3%” long, 1%” wide, 


1 oz. 
Price 95c 
















Dardeviet 
“Bon of the old 


Boy 
3%” long, ” 
wide 


“Th 


Devle” Made in three 
2%” long, 2-5 sizes and ten 
Price 75e handsome color 





combinations, the 
Dardevle lures afford a size 
and color effective in almost 
all water and weather condi- 
tions. They are easy to cast, 
will act as top-water or under- 
water according as reeled in. 
When you see the ease with 
which you can place this lure 
in just the right hole between 
the lily-pads, you will never 
be willing to part with it. 


Send for Catalog with Color Plates 


Complete catalog showing available 
color combinations in actual colors, 
also the famous “Notangle”’ 
Casting Spinners, Osprey 
Lifelike Flies, “‘Nostealum” 
Insect Hooks, Osprey Lines 
and other specialties, sent 
postpaid on request accom- 
panied by your dealer's : 

name. “Let's get ac- OSPREY LINES 


int ie Guaranteed 
— eat Waterproof Silk 


Canadian Distributors : 
Canada Needle & Fishing Tackle Co., Ltd., 
76 West Wellington Street, Toronto 


. 
Lou J. Eppinger 
“Outfitters of Sportsmen’’ 
310-312 East Congress Street 
Dept. C Detroit, Mich. 
“Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game.” 
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OLD HULDY 
(Continued from page 59) 


them all—28’s, 20’s, 16’s, 12’s and 10’s. I 
have two gun cabinets filled to overflowing 
with as pretty doubles as you’d care to see. 
I’m gun-poor, and still I occasionally ac- 
quire another. But when I go shooting, 
it’s old Huldy that goes along. 

We're pals. She’s been rejuvenated 
with new works on three different occa- 
sions. One of the first slide-action pumps 
on the market, she’s been true and faith- 
ful. When my hand closed over the slid- 
ing forearm, I felt better. A self-satis- 
faction came over me, a feeling of confi- 
dence that certain geese were in an awfully 
bad way. 

I commenced to recount in my mind dif- 
ferent times when old Huldy had messed 
up a flock of this size beyond recognition. 
I lay there and watched a sight few gun- 
ners ever see. I watched these birds feed, 
unconscious that I was within thirty yards 
of them. I watched them argue and quar- 
rel with each other. 


A® 'D then I gave them the surprise of 
their lives. With one movement I was 
on my feet. Old Huldy was in my hands. 
Really, it was a cinch. Four of those 
geese were as good as dead—good, clean 
kills. Did they bounce in the air? Ask 
any goose hunter what they did. 

Just as they reached the top of that 
bounce I cut down the bird that was farth- 
est from me, with the intention of working 
back as the birds flew away. Then it hap- 
pened. Huldy failed me. She jammed. [ 
did my best to work the action, but she 
was stuck. Not only grass but sand had 
clogged her inside workings. Surely I 
must have been rolling over on her during 
my nap. She had never treated me this 
way before, and probably she will never 
do it again. 

But they were gone. I watched them 
until they were a fading V headed for the 
Mississippi. Who cares? I got the thrill 
and a great big 12-pound gander. — Bill 
was still shooting quail. I could hear the 
pop of his gun, and occasionally when the 
wind drifted just right I could hear him 
saying gentle things to his beloved dogs. 
He was happy, and so was I 


ROCKY RIFFLE ON THE ROGUE 
RIVER 


(Continued from page 13) 


had been broken off. Whereupon I sat 
down to meditate. I had been fishing all 
the time with a barbless hook. Slowly the 
old associations awakened in my memory. 
This kind of accident had been the bane of 
my fly-fishing on former trips. 

As I changed my fly I had a queer men- 
tal reaction. “Well,” I ejaculated soberly, 
“l bet I have a time getting on to this 
steelhead game!” 

Somehow I just felt that way. Both 
former trips to the Rogue had only ac- 
quainted me with the fascination and diffi- 
culty of catching these steelhead on a 
fly. I would be extremely fortunate if 
I succeeded in taking even some small 
ones. So that incident struck a rather dis- 
cordant note, which I could not dispel. 
Perhaps a fisherman is superstitious. As- 
suredly he is moved by many illogical 
fancies. 

“I’ve a hunch it’s a bad start,” I con- 
cluded, standing up and wading out. 

Yet even on the moment I realized how 
perfectly foolish that was. I wondered 
how many anglers would ridicule this at- 
titude and how many would understand. 








HILDEBRANDT ‘BAITS 


Read about them in 
Hildebrandt’s Hints 


om cover to cover it is chuck 

full of good ideas on how to 
catch fish, with illustrations of 
lures that “hook and land 
?em.” 


Reading it will make your cast- 
in’ arm itch for the feel of the 
rod with a fightin’ fish on the 
end of your line. 


Get your copy now—it’s free 
and a postal card request will 
start it to you. 


John J. Hildebrandt Company 
621 High St. Logansport, Indiana 





























FISHERMAN! 


Don’t mar the pleasure of fish- 
ing by getting your hook caught 
in the brush, your clothes or 
fingers. Use a Davis Safety 
Holder. A soft, elastic Rubber 
ring that fits any handle. Pat- 
ented. Want agentsin all states. 


Price 50 cents 


RAINIER NOVELTY CO., Renton, Wash. 














DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention which 
gives rupture sufferers immediate 
relief. It has no obnoxious springs 
or pads, Automatic Air Cushions 
bind ont = be a the — 
parts, io salves or plasters. ur- 
able. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove MR. C. E. BROOKS 
its worth. Beware of imitations. Look for trade-mark 
bearing portrait and signature of C. E. Brooks which ap- 
Pears on every Appliance. None other genuine. Full in- 
BROONS a and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


APPLIANCE CO., 163C, State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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Thousands of fishing excursions had 
started badly for me. It seemed on retro- 
spection that they had all started so. It 
was a fatality. I was beset by a bad-luck 
complex. There was nothing to do then 
but fling defiance to the gods of the fishes 
and, whatever befell, make this present 
fishing trip turn out well. 

I spent hours wading, casting, then rest- 
ing a moment, and going on. I never had 
a strike or saw a fish. Rain fell inter- 
mittently. The clouds lightened and dark- 
ened. The Rogue rolled on melodiously, 
with its babble and gurgle, and roar. Wild- 
fowl winged swift flight up and down the 
river. Time passed, and at length R. C.’s 
voice hailed me from the bank. I waded 
out to where he sat on a rock. 

“Raise any steelhead?” he inquired. 

“T don’t believe there’s a fish of any 
kind in this river,” I replied, wearily. 

“= HAD two strikes and saw one trout,” 

he said, reflectively. “I couldn’t get 
my fly where I wanted it. . . . I’m tired. 
It sure is hard work. Let’s mosey back to 
camp.” 

To my amaze, it was near three o’clock 
when we got there. The boys were all 
back and I observed they appeared partial 
to the camp fire. Light, misty rain was 
falling. Ken and Ed reported that they 
had tried fishing from the bank at various 
places. The hip boots I had given them 
were worse than none at all, they said. 
They slipped at every step. 

“Awful river!” concluded Ed. “I’m 
going to wade without boots, so when I 
fall in I won’t drown. We saw fish jump. 
I'll bet there’s lots of them. George Taka- 
hashi broke his tackle on one.” 

My eager interrogation of George elic- 
ited a smiling reply from him. “Sure had 
big one on,” he said. “I fish while with 
fly. No good. Then I use spoon. Right 
down by camp where water all swift. I 
throw spoon long time. Then I have bite. 
He pull awful hard. Run far. My! he 
run all line off reel. I try go along bank. 
But he swim fast an’ break my leader.” 

“Well!” I exclaimed, with a thrill. “Did 
you see the fish?” 

“Sure. He jump first thing. Great big 
white fish all pink. He jump lots. An’ 
shake himself like dog.” 


“Steelhead,” said R. C. “Too bad, 
George. You must run down-stream after 
these fish.” 

“T run fast. But no good. Awful bad 
place. Fish take line all off. I fall down. 
He give hard jerk. Bust!” 

“George,” I replied, with a laugh, 


“you have given an eloquent and exact 
prophecy of what is going to happen to 
me.” 

(To be continued) 





THE WEB-FEET OF MATTA- 
MUSKEET 


(Continued from page 20) 


sense of surrender that we turned to lunch 
at ten o’clock, for by noon we would have 
to go in. 

Foreshadowed disappointment did not 
prevent the coffee and sandwiches from 
tasting very good, however, and we had 
quite switched our attention to eating when 
suddenly we heard our geese start talking. 
Instantly we swept the white lunch wrap- 
pings out.of sight and froze to the bot- 
tom of our blind, nearly dislocating our 
necks in a frantic effort to look every way 
at once and locate the flock the decoys had 
seen. There they were—still far away but 
coming, and a goodly number, twelve at 
least. 

Our geese, lonely and bored from three 
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With your Richardson Steel Rod you are 
master of the situation all the way. When 
the big fellow hits . . . the alert flexibility of 
your Richardson Rod instantly telegraphs 
the strike to your hand. You set the hook 
almost automatically. Then play him as 
you will. The hook won’t tear out of his 
mouth. No fear for the strength or the 
“give and take” of your rod. You can 
handle the big fellow to perfection. 

Richardson Steel Rods are made with an 
ideal . .. a determination to produce the 
best steel fishing rods. Every Richardson 
Rod goes through 26 separate inspections 
before its final test. Then a “‘make-or-break”’ 
test toinsure its absolute perfection. That’s 
why Richardson pays a 22% premium for 
steel . . . a special tempered spring steel of 
extraordinary tensile strength and 
flexibility. Dollar for dollar Richardson Steel 





RICHARDSON STEEL RODS 









At French River . . Photograph courtesy Canadian Pacific 


A perfect casting action... 


Richardson Steel Rods bring to fishermen a perfect casting action...a balance, a 
“‘feel’’, a flexibility and strength rarely found heretofore. Richardson Rods are 
light...and cast with the ease of a tournament rod. Developed by specialists 
...testedinaction... praised by Ozark Ripley, Bob Becker, and others whoknow. 


An extra value...at popular prices 


Rods, at moderate prices, offer extra value. 
A value made possible only by large 
production. A quality safeguarded by extra 
manufacturing care and the most minute 
More than 500,000 Richardson Rods are in 
service today. Handsome in appearance as 
well as perfect in action. 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


Full and detailed descriptions in our 24-page 
catalog. Study Richardson patented 
features. Open the season ready for record 
catches and a season of thrills. Harrimac 
Landing Nets also made by Richardson. . . 
and featured in our catalog. Send for your 
copy today. We'll tell you, too, where you 
can examine Richardson Steel Rods... and 
judge their superb quality yourself. 





Wesht 


. 8-2 equipped with hook for attaching-pork . 
. IS new 1926 Wiggling Spoon 
wants to be rechristened! There’s 
nothing else like it! Does not revolve 
or twist line! Has natural minnow-like 


swimming movement—like other Creek Chub 
Lures! And a guaranteed Fish Getter ! 


thie Wiggting Spoon f 


A New 


3 eit. Y Fish Getteré 


E will pay $100 to the person 

sending us the best name and 
the best description of this lure—and 
why every fisherman should use it! Try 
to keep descriptive paragraph within fifty 
words! In case of tie, the paragraph sub- 
mitted will be deciding factor! 


It is not necessary for contestants to purchase this lure 
os this Wiggling Spoon at your dealers—or order one direct from us! Try 
it out and see for yourself how it acts in the water! Contest closes July 
31st, 1926! The officers of this company will be the judges. Winner’s name 
will be announced in September, 1926, issue of this magazine. Address all 
names and paragraphs to Contest Manager, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
1132 So. Randolph Street, Garrett, Ind. 
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FOR FLY AND BAIT FISHING 


Says His GRANGER 


is His Favorite — 


R. C. COLEMAN, prominent Attorney and well- 
known angler of Rogersville, Tenn., writes:— 


“TI have a number of the best make of fly 
rods, but my Granger, in its performance, | 
eclipses them all, and is decidedly my | 
favorite.”’ 





Fishermen everywhere have proved that GRANGER Rods 4 
meet the most exacting tests and can be relied on to give 
complete satisfaction on every fishing trip. 





| 
Perfect action and balance. Marvelous power | 
per ounce. Fine finish. Built to give long serv- | 
ice. Fly and Bait Rods in various lengths and 
weights at $20 to $50. Send for 1926 Catalog. 








Granger 
Bait Rod 


Leading Dealers will show you GRANGER Rods. \ [ 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. | 
If your Dealer cannot supply you—we will. 











GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. {|} 
1251 East Ninth Ave. Denver, Colorado 


Look for the name ‘‘Goodwin’’ or ‘‘Granger’’ on the Reel Seat 











Granger 
Fly Rod 














THERE IS ONLY ONE PIONEER 


The PIONEER will support three men when the boat is entirely filled with water. 
The PIONEER is NOT a Steel Boat. It 1s built of rust-resisting copper bearing pure iron. 
Get a PIONEER and your boating troubles will be over 
Our boat factory is now the largest factory in the world manufacturing metal row boats 

exclusively. our catalogue. , 
In case your dealer cannot supply you, order direct from the factory, 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING CO., Middlebury, Indiana 














What Yp bSant 
ill. Yeti 


A New Style Tackle Box 
With Cantilever Trays 


Open the cover and the trays automatically slide back.There’s 
everything in the whole box in plain sight. Can’t tip itself over 
—made for a lifetime of hard service—beautifully finished. 
In appearance, practicability, durability and convenience—it 
has no equal. Three sizes—12, 16, 21 in. long. 


m Two Lures You'll Want In It 


oo N The Bassy-Getum and Piky-Getum are two 
lures that belong in every tackle box. Made of 
hollow bronze metal—they’re tough. Shaped as nature shapes a min- 
now. Act like live ones—but the action of a hurt minnow. A new 
kind of lure. The coupon will bring you full information about the 























complete Outing line. You’ll —————————-— ——— ——-/ 
i Outing Mfg. Co., 560 Jackson Bivd., Elkhart, Ind. 

want it. 1 I canta information about that tackle box, the 

Outin hg Cc I Bassy- and Piky-Getum and the rest of the Outing line. 
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days without the society of others, were 
noisy in invitation, and the visitors came 
straight on with answering clamor till they 
loomed big and imminent, till the sough 
of their wings was audible, till their back 
feet could be clearly seen—proof that they 
were in sure range. Tense moment— 
fraction of a second packed with hope and 
fear and excitement and elation. 

“Are you ready?” whispered Red 
hoarsely. 

As we rose they went up like a flash and 
the air was full of wildly flapping geese, 
striving to get their heavy bodies under 
speed, climbing and edging off to go away 
down-wind with a quickness amazing in 
such large birds. I saw my first chosen 
target crumple up just as the trigger finger 
Started to fighten, swung to another and 
saw him collapse as Red’s gun cracked, 
picked up out of the tail of my eye a stray, 
high up and going away fast out to the 
right, and pulled on him. He checked, and 
at the second shot came down like a stone, 
throwing a spray of water like a. fountain. 


N another moment the survivors were 
gone, but five great gray birds lay scat- 

tered on the water. It was a glorious 
success, sweeter because of the apparent 
imminence of failure, and we were im- 
measurably elated. 

It was this elation that sustained us in 
the toil of a three-mile walk through yield- 
ing sand, burdened by a heavy load of 
ducks and geese and guns. But we would 
cheerfully have carried that load across the 
Sahara if necessary. 

Since that hunt I have heard—and I 
hope it is true—that the attempt to drain 
the lake has been abandoned and that the 
service on the little rajlway has been dis- 
continued. To reach the place now means 
miles over uncertain roads in whatever can 
be picked up in the way of a car, or else 
a long trip by boat along the sound. But 
for the ducks and the great gray geese it is 
as easily reached as ever, and sometimes 
we mean to go back, even if we have to 
walk or swim, just to see again the stately 
swans riding above their mirrored white; 
to see the great eagles questing the reedy 
shores; to be thrilled again by whistling 
wings and clamorous voices—perhaps again 
to joyously walk miles in yielding sand, 
burdened by a heavy load of ducks and 
geese and guns. 


MYSTERIOUS FISHING LAKES 
(Continued from page 27) 


water. Here is the true joy of bass fishing 
—your game in sight and using every art to 
hreak away. Down and away he goes, but 
the line is taut, so that the next jump 
is a flop and the hook holds. No wonder 
Dr. Henshall says that the bass, pound for 
pound, is a gamer fighter than the trout 
or salmon. 

Now he charges the boat and gains slack. 
Out of the water and right into my face 
came this particular bass. 

Rush after rush, and then sulking be- 
low, where we could see other bass swim- 
ming about him, apparently to find out 
what was the cause of these unusual acro- 
batics during the quiet feeding hour. 

Into the net and 4%4 pounds, although 
it is sometimes said that a bass of over 
four pounds never jumps. Personally, 
from experience, I believe it is the five- 
pound boys that are so heavily paunched 
that they do not fight on top of the water. 
Your very big bass never is so active as the 
2 to 3%4 pound fish. They have the pull 
but not the action, 
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My partner was soon fast to a fine 
fighter and we took our toll from that 
wonderful spot, keeping only the big ones 
out of regard for the limit. Of course, 
there was a catastrophe. My anti-backlash 
reel fell off the rod in the midst of a grill- 
ing fight, and then when I grabbed for it 
the fish dragged my rod overboard—and 
there was everything under water. Luck- 
ily we had an extra outfit or two, for it 
took a week of daily grappling before my 
valuable rod and reel were recovered. 

When is a swim more invigorating than 
after a morning’s. rare sport? The cool 
water whipped up our city blood and 
nerves, so at lunch it was always easy to 
eat double the usual amount of food. 

Always carry a folding grill, for it is 
more secure and accommodates more uten- 
sils than the stove built by guides on two 
rows of stones with the fire between. And 
never take a thin steel frying pan. It 
heats through too quickly and that means 
loss of flavor and often burned bacon, fish 
and potatoes. 


Glow cooking with not too much bacon 
grease is the thing which makes outdoor 
cooking so tempting, so don’t lay it all to 
the outdoor appetite. White, firm fillets 
of bass, slowly but thoroughly cooked out- 
of-doors, are delicious, filling and easily 
handled by the weakest digestion. But not 
too many fried potatoes or multiple cups 
of strong coffee, City Man! Unless you 
are doing a lot of walking or rowing (and 
you won’t on a bass trip), you can’t handle 
too strong a fare. 

In our happy days we took ten bass 
weighing four pounds or better and they 
furnished fine sport. But the thing which 
sticks in my mind today is the leap of a 
three-pound, trimly built, green and white 
smallmouth which got away. We were 
idling down at the inlet just before sun- 
set. The cooling breeze and warm sun 
were so mingled as to bring the very peak 
of physical content. The sun was sending 
crimson fingers across the meadows and 
forest, throwing the spotlight on green 
tree tops and painting in deepening shad- 
ows among the hemlock and cedars. 

Bill put on a fresh minnow and non- 
chalantly flipped it out across the water. 
With a rush the “picture bass” took it off 
the top—a bass that an artist would like 
to paint. He was down and up again, 
seemingly in one movement. The curve 
of his muscular back and tail as he hurled 
himself upward and the savage shake at 
the top of his leap, into which he put every 
ounce of his magnificent power, made us 
say “Good boy” when he cast out the hook 
and won his freedom. 


E only saw him for a moment, this 

bass that beat us; but he furnished 
the most vivid and lasting thrill of the 
whole trip. He wasn’t the big one which 
got away, for we landed the biggest one we 
hooked. 

He was the spirit of unconquerable 
youth, fit to be the father of innumerable 
fighting bass that will furnish royal sport 
for those who, in the future, push their 
way to the inlet of that hidden little lake. 
If you should catch him, put him back as 
a libation to the gods of good fishes. 

I wonder how that place looks in Jan- 
uary, as these lines are penned. Is the ice 
blue-white and sparkling under the North- 
ern lights? Is the snow banked in ten-foot 
drifts at the point? What tracks of wild 
life lead through the woods? Has grouse 
or rabbit bedded down where we pitched 
our pleasant camp? 

_ I wish— But what’s the use? Summer 
is coming and we are going back! 


Make’ Luc 
a Habit 


pny with the weight ofa 






quarter century of bait-casting 

authority, the Heddon factory be 
lieves it has compacted into one single 
unit — this marvelous ACE BAIT— 
more positive elements of fishing suc- 
cess than have ever before been of- 
fered to the eager angler. 





10% Pound 
Big Mouth 


This big bass was 
caught at Red 
Beach Lake, Fla. 
by Mr.C. E. Law- 


A Wildfire Sensation eon of Sebring. 
oe . 99 ° 1 used all l» 
in “Action” Baits don tackle, as I 
always do,” he 
—the nearest realization of 100% in casting, writes. 


water-motion, luring power for all game fish, 
hooking and holding—as judged point by Write for the New 
point and in complete combination! Heddon Book of 


Fish and Tackle 


Heddon-Stanley 
V, Besides authentic illus- 
2 trations and information 
OZ. on game fish, it describes 
all the Heddon Staple and 


Light weight, metal New 1926 Tackle, includ- 
bodied lure, feather-fly tipped, weedless. Amaz- ing J eage ete _— "4 
ing—almost violent—minnow-like movement, Hieadon's Beown Tone 
irresistibly supplemented by double-flashing Tempered Bamboo. 
os effect—non-twisting. Bullet-like cast- eae a 

ng quality with any weight of rod almost re- 

gardless of head or cross-wind! Hooking f°Y oa ae cae 
armament is weed-and snag-proof yet ex- double steady bar. 
posed with utmost effectiveness to the os « 

strike from any direction. “Sets” at a touch 

—almost impossible to be shaken loose. Used por ae ene 
with or without Stanley Fluttering Pork Strip. ; 


Nickel or Copper body and Send for the 
spoons; choice of feather colors; $] book today! 


at your dealer's or prepaid. 
JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


7 Fishing 
Hed don ishing 
In fourteen years of Field & Stream fishing contests 


Heddon Baits have taken more prize Bass than 
all other artificial minnows combined. 













Folding, Puncture-Proof Canvas Boat 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage. 
carry by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger 
than wood; used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 
First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our 
Boats for Outboard Motors, Catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich, 





DON’T TAKE CHANCES ON 
RENTING A BOAT 

CARRY YOUR OWN! 
No disappointments—no spoiled trips— 
when you own a new, 
Folding Boat. 


up or 
And what a boat! Fast in the water, easily 
handled, substantially built to last many 


_ \ years. Absolutely safe. Write for folder. 
\ _ KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 
Look for the regis- x f) 960-60th Street Dept.E., Oakland, Calif. 


tered name “‘King”’ BRANCH OFFICES, NORTH ORO G0, LLL, 
fuside the boat. - 


¥ 
> 


(Formerly Kalamaseo, Mich.) 
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From the Diary of a Horizon Chaser 


LTHOUGH when this is read the 

editor of this department will be 

well down the Atlantic Coast, 

likely in Florida, where his car 
can be recognized by the sign on the 
camping trailer that reads: “Official Field 
and Stream Camper on Tour Car,” this 
must be written so far in advance of 
actual publication that the camper on tour 
is only just nicely started. Rest assured 
that any information about touring south 
that is needed will be gladly given if a 
letter is addressed to the writer, which 
will come forward to his field head- 
quarters. 

Correspondence when one is on the road 
almost every day can hardly be kept up 
as punctually as when one is behind his 
desk, but I will do my level best to be 
prompt and the information will come 
from the front line trench where the 
editor with his family is living in the 
motor camps during this six months tour. 

The apex of interest for the motor 
tourist between Binghamton, N. Y., and 
Philadelphia, Pa., is the famous Delaware 
Water Gap near Stroudsburg, Pa., where 
a notch in the mountains resembling a 
rear rifle sight in shape permits the 
Delaware River to burst through the 
Pocono Mountains on its way to Dela- 
ware Bay. We left in the morning ex- 
pecting to run into steep stretches of road 
where our four-cylinder car might have 
to exert itself in haul- 
ing our twelve-hun- 
dred-pound trailer over 
the height of land at 
the gap, but, although 
the hills were rugged 
on either side, there 
was never any time 
when we had to go into 
low gear. 

While to the sea- 
soned traveler there 
may be far more re- 
markable notches in the 
west where his road 
leads over continental 
divides, altitude and 
magnitude considered, 
still from a_ scenic 
standpoint one can look 
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OUR CAMPER ON TOUR SERVICE 


HIS department is conducted for mo- 

toring outdoorsmen who want depend- 
able information about America’s fastest 
growing outdoor sport—auto-camping. 

If you have any problems involving 
where to go, what is worth seeing, how to 
get there, what to take, where to get it— 
the Editor of this department will be glad 
to place at your disposal the very latest 
information obtainable. 

We have just published a _ concise 
Camper on Tour Guide which includes a 
directory of headquarters for route and 
touring information, a summary of places 
worth visiting, exactly what should be car- 
ried by any given sized camping party in 
the line of equipment and an official trans- 
continental map which shows at a glance 
the pavement and main routes of the 
United States. This will be mailed on 
receipt of 10c in stamps or coin by the 
Camper on Tour Department of FreLp anp 
STREAM. 











upon few more pretty landscapes than that 
presented by the Delaware Water Gap. 
Across the winding Delaware are the 
Kittatinny Mountains in New Jersey; in- 
deed for many miles of the trip between 
Stroudsburg and Philadelphia the high- 
way follows the river with the New Jer- 
sey landscape, ranging from hills to 
plains, seemingly no more than a stone’s 
throw away across the water. To one 
who has spent much of his life on the 


In camp near Delaware Water Gap 





great plains of the west it seems a bit 
too crowded when highway, railroad, 
trolley, and of course the river all have 
te run parallel through the narrow valleys 
of the east like that of the Delaware 
River. 

Years ago, long before the days of the 
motor car, the Delaware Water Gap was 
widely advertised by the Lackawanna 
Railroad; and today the wide publicity 
given to this picturesque notch through 
the Poconos brings not only thousands of 
railroad tourists but greater numbers of 
gasoline trippers. 

The visitor to the Quaker City first of 
all wants to see the Liberty Bell about 
which he read in the battered school 
books years and years ago, and he finds 
Independence Square downtown along 
Chestnut Street after having driven round 
and round the City Hall, and having been 
informed very politely several times by 
traffic officers just where it is until he 
hardly knows where he is or how he got 
there. 

Our children were greatly disappointed 
to learn that the Liberty Bell did not 
crack on the Fourth of July at all, but 
at the funeral of Chief Justice John 
Marshall, and it took some of the glamor 
away from the grand old bell in spite of 
its ancient wooden mounting and the world 
renowned crack. Donna Marie was very 
much peeved to learn, also, that this bell 
was first cracked in a 
test and had to be re- 
cast twice before it was 
ready to be hung in 
the tower of Independ- 
ence Hall. 

Somehow it seems to 
make the early pages 
of our country’s his- 
tory seem warm and 
real to stand in the 
chamber of Independ- 
ence Hall and_ look 
about at the very things 
used by George Wash- 
ington and the others, to 
see the very things they 
saw, the tables and 
chairs, the silver ink 
stand, the quaint win- 
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There's always a chance for Kodak 


Good luck with your gun sometimes, 
good luck with your Kodak akvays. ‘There 
never was a hunting trip that didn’t offer 
picture chances galore. 


Autographic Kodaks, $5 up. All of them conveniently 


sized and some so small that you can wear them. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 
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A COMPLETE 5 ROOM HOME ON ) 
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Above. illustration 
shows Kamper - Kar 
opened up ready for 
camp use. Top auto- 
matically raises when 
berths are thrown 
open 


din Biull 







| KAMPER-KAR f 


A completely equipped, self-contained, rigid 
frame, canvas covered camping body with every 
convenience for deluxe accommodations of four 
grown persons. Easily and quickly mounted on 
any Ford chassis (other sizes built to order). 
Same weight and same height as Ford Sedan 
when closed. Opens in ten seconds to 6’2”~ 
standing room. Perfect balance and light 
weight permits usual speed while traveling. 
Makes comfortable chair car for trip with win- 
dows regular Sedan height for clear vision. 
Contains two double spring beds with soft mat- 
tresses; built-in kitchenette and well ventilated 
cook galley with gasoline stove, cupboards, 
food compartment, ice box, wardrobe, electric 
lights. Eat, sleep and live comfortably in any 
weather. Storm proof and mosquito proof. We 
furnish everything but bedding, food and dishes. 
Positively the most comfortable, most con- 
venient, most compact, most practical and 
quickest opening camping outfit ever conceived 
—a real summer home on wheels. Amazing 
low price. 













This view with canvas covering 
cut away shows comfortable in- 
terior arrangement. Plenty of 
room between berths for three 
chairs besides reversible driver’s 
seat. Body does not obstruct 
access to tires, axle or working 
parts of car, 


See our exhibit at Outdoor Show, 
Chicago, Muay 10-16. 





Write for descriptive literature 
and prices. 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO., 
115 South Henry Street BAY CITY, MICH. 


+= — 

















Plan now for that vacation 





inan“AUTO-KAMP” TRAILER 


Have you ever thought what a wonderful time you can 
have next summer with an “Auto-Kamp” Trailer. Find 
out about this remarkably complete camp on wheels, and 
shape a wonderful vacation around it. It is completely 
equipped for comfort, safety and convenience. It is large 
enough to easily accommodate four adults and two 
children. It follows your car without drag, carries 
everything, and the camp is easy to pitch and easy to 
strike. “It unfolds with the night.” The equipment is 
complete—electric lights, springs, mattresses, table, stove 
—everything. Send for full details, specifications, prices 
and letters from enthusiastic owners. Do it now—early. 


AUTO-KAMP TRAILER CO. 
5129 SHERIDAN AVE., SAGINAW, MICH. 





THESE OWNERS KNOW 


The following are sentences from 
various letters: ‘“‘My tent withstood 
a 90-mile wind.” “We did ab- 
solutely no worrying regarding the 
trailer. It follows everywhere, per- 
fectly."" “I have pulled an Auto- 
Kamp over 7,200 miles of mountain 
roads with no trouble at all.” 
“Trailer follows our Ford without 
“Not a drop of water came 
through.”” “I have used my trailer 
six seasons.” “Delightful trip, 
comfortable andeconomical.”* ‘Worth 
ten times what I paid for it.” 





trouble.”’ 
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dows; indeed the place seems to vibrate 
with the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Articles of Con- 
federation. One can almost hear the voice 
of the Father of His Country ring out. 





In Atlantic City 


Independence Square is a shrine well go- 
ing a bit out of one’s way to see. 

Then there is the Betsy Ross house 
where it is said the first flag of the United 
States was made, which most children beg 
to see, and again they are a bit disap- 
pointed because the place is so small and 
it is crowded in between rather ill kept 
buildings along a narrow street; but cha- 





grin at not finding this shrine preserved 
in a glass case or otherwise shown due 
consideration, and even its miniature size, 
are soon forgotten. It is a relic of the 
past, a stepping stone of destiny. 

What is virtually another world’s fair, 
not on any proportions like the one in 
Chicago over three decades ago, will be 





Caravaning thro’ the Gap 


celebrated in Philadelphia from June to 
December next season and already tour- 
ists are being appraised of the advantages 
of including the Quaker City in their 
1926 itinerary. 

The Sesqui-centennial International Ex- 
position has for its purpose the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independente 
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by the Continental Congress in session in 
Independence Hall. Appropriations have 
already been made by the United States 
Congress, the state of Pennsylvania, and 
the city of Philadelphia, insuring the suc- 
cess and huge proportions expected of such 
an exposition. Twenty-one foreign coun- 
tries have already made preparation for 
active representation. 

The exposition grounds cover an area 
of six hundred acres in South Philadel- 
phia just north of the United States Navy 
Yard at League Island. The amusement 
section, which will be leased only to high- 
grade shows will be both entertaining and 
educational. These attractions will be 
along a street to be known as the Glad 


ay. 

Tavis of the old Buffalo Bill road 
troupe as well as children who have heard 
about this picturesque character, Colonel 
William Cody, will be interested to know 
that one of the exhibits along the Glad 
Way will be the revived Buffalo Bill show. 
Recently when we were camping in Colo- 
rado the foster son of Colonel Cody, 
Johnny Baker, told us that he was per- 
sonally supervising the organization of the 
new wild west entertainment, hence it will 
be as near like the original as possible. 

All good tourists will mark up the cal- 
endar June to December, 1926, and make 
sure to be on hand to help Uncle Sam 
celebrate his century and half birthday. 

While few Florida bound tourists may 
want to take the time to visit Atlantic 
City, still it makes a fine side trip from 
Philadelphia, and is only sixty miles away, 
the White Horse Pike completely spanning 
the state of New Jersey from Camden to 
Atlantic City and presenting a wide con- 
crete road that is the motorists’ dream 
with no bad curves and practically no rail- 
road crossings. 

At this time of year the boardwalk is 
a bit chilly but one may still ride the walk 
in the wicker wheel chair for thoughtful 
minds have designed a regular winter top 
and front for this famous vehicle. This 
world famed walk will hardly give way 
to cement because it would then lose some 
of its widely advertised qualities. There 
is only one boardwalk, of course. It is 
elevated several feet high off the white 
sand of the beach with railings along the 
sides and easy approaches from the streets. 
Standing back a few hundred yards from 
the walk it is a picturesque sight to see 
the strollers, silhouetted against the sky, 
pass to and fro in what appears to be a 
sedate puppet show. Why they do it, in 
many cases, would be hard to explain. For 
some it is a quest after health in the salt 
breezes, with others it is curiosity, but 
with more it is the swank that lures. 

One is struck by the fact that there are 
no hideous advertising billboards any- 
where, no huge names over the tops of 
the hotels; which gives a spick and span 
appearance. There are a few huge electric 
display signs in the distance but the board- 
walk hotels do not deign to announce their 
names to the exotic. The theory must be 
that if one is a part of Atlantic City he 
must know the famous stopping places, 
just as he should know the names of moun- 
tains and cities enroute. If he does not 
know let him ask. 

Here in Atlantic City one may turn 
left when the top light of the traffic signal 
is lighted, no matter whether it is red 
or green. 
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“Tailored ° Tents 





The ** Traveler’’—a 


new tent 


by Wilcox 


—without a 


Here is a worthy addition to the Wilcox 
line of Tailored Tents—the ‘‘Traveler,’’ an 
umbrella-style tent in which finest materials 
and skilled workmanship are combined with 
every feature essential to your comfort and 
convenience when in camp. 


NO CENTER POLE 


The ‘Traveler’? has no center pole. The 
Wilcox Leverlock Head Support eliminates 
this obstructive accessory and makes all in- 
terior space livable space. Camping au- 
thorities pronounce it to be one of the sim- 
plest and most practical head supports ever 
devised. Once you’ve seen it you will not be 
content with any other type. 
can operate it easily. 


TWO STOCK SIZES 


The “Traveler’’ is tailored in two stock 
sizes:—7 ft. by 7 ft. and 9% ft. by 9% ft. 
The smaller size is 5 ft. by 5 ft, at eaves 
and the larger size 6 ft. by 6 ft. at eaves, 
insuring ample head room in either model. 
The material used is the special water- 
proofed, mildewproofed Khaki that has made 
all Wilcox Tailored Tents famous for service, 
Seams are lock-stitched. Corners and peaks 


One person 


Center Pole 


are re-enforced. All ropes are of pure manila. 
The sewed-in floor is made of the same 
strong, lasting material as the tent proper. 
The door and two windows are covered 
with bobbinet. The windows have storm- 
flaps which are operated from inside. The 
door has double flaps, which, together with 
auto fasteners, insure a tight enclosure. The 
door curtain may be rolled and snapped to 
one side. The awning extension measuros 
7 ft. It is fitted with << for attaching 
side curtains, if desired. he corner poles 
are made of enameled steel tubing and are 
to permit ease of packing and carry- 
ng. Poles, metal stakes and all fittings 
are rust-proof. The entire outfit folds in a 
compact bundle and is carried in a water- 
—— — bag which is supplied with 
e tent, 


MODERATELY PRICED 


Before you decide on a tent for your tour, 
get further details regarding this new Wil- 
cox product. It is moderately priced and 
guaranteed satisfactory in every respect. 
Probably no umbrella tent on the market is 
so easy to erect, take down, pack and carry 
—and certainly none is quite so well made. 


Write today for name of our local dealer, 
and for our catalog of Tailored Tents, 
Camp Equipment and Camp Furniture. 


THE M. I. WILCOX COMPANY, 


TOLEDO, OHIO 





Send Coupon 
for Catalogue 


r Toledo, Ohio 
Send me 

“Traveler” 

Tents. 





Name 





THE M. I. WILCOX CO., 
212-16 Water Street, 


additional 
as well as information about other Wilcox 
If you have a dealer in my community, please cend 
his name and address, 


information about the Wilcox 














DE LUXE in Florida 
The TENT of TENTS 
ONE PERSON SETS IT UP 





December 10, 1925. 
C@CrHE UNITED STATES TENT AND AWNING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: While enroute to Florida some time ago I saw in 
several camps your tents which I liked very much. They were the 
same type as the one I own now, of the poleless umbrella type, 
the difference being that to erect mine requires the assistance of a 
second person while yours was handled by one man very easily. 99 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS 

Umbrella Tents 





At your dealer or direct from 


UNITED STATES TENT AND AWNING CO. 
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C ing Hint 
By Elon Jessup 
A Monthly Budget of Practical Informa- 
tion on Camping, Woodcraft, Hiking, 
Etc., for the Veteran and the Novice 
SNOWSHOES 
HERE are two general types of web 
snowshoes. One of these is the tailed 
shoe with which most everybody is 
familiar. The other is the tailless model 


commonly known as the “bear paw”; a 
model not used a great deal by vacation- 
ists but one which is especially popular 
with trappers, timber cruisers and other 
men who live constantly in the woods. 
Each of these two general types of 


Water Proof 
Mildew Proof 
Storm Proof 
Bug Proof 
Trouble Proof 


No Center Pole 








TENT MAKERS FOR 40 YEARS 
716 N. Sangamon Street 
Please send me your catalog. 


Wall Tents 
Portable Cottages 
Camp Furniture 


CHICAGO 








his 32 Page BOOK 
<write Jor it To-day~ 
Seine of ‘Gold Medal”; its ease and quick- 


ness of folding; its compactness when folded; 
its lightness—and, above all, its Comfort. 











* FOLDING 
DAL FURNITURE 


Ee tee. 
“GoLp M 


TRADE MARK REG. 





This BOOK will help you 
Plan Your Trip ~~ 


Now is the time to plan your summer 
outing—the time, the place and the 
equipment. 


This 32-page book gives practical, au- 
thoritative information on folding fur- 
niture for camping and touring and 
shows you how to get greater enjoy- 
ment out of your porch and lawn. It 
tells what to take on a trip and how to 
get Home Comfort in Camp oronTour. 


It describes too, “Gold Medal’ Folding Fur- 
niture for Home and Camp—the practical, in- 
expensive furniture. For 34 years “Gold 
Medal” has been the Recognized Standard 
because of a time-tried construction that 
combines seasoned wood, steel and canvas in 
exactly the right proportions. 





enced campers kngw the remarkable 


Write for this Free Book now 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO., 1734 Packard Ave., Racine; Wis. 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
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The “bear paw” is an easy web to pack— 
above the timber line 


webs has its own special sphere of use- 
fulness. That of the tailed snowshoe is 
either a flat or rolling country which is 
not too heavily timbered. Under these 
conditions, the tail dragging behind in the 
snow with each step proves a distinct help 
in walking. 

There are other types of country ia 
which the tail of a snowshoe may become 
something of a nuisance; notably when 
you get into tangles of heavy underbrush 
and down timber. In case you choose the 
tailed type of shoe for such a country, let 
it be broad and of no great length in order 
that brush may be crushed down the more 
readily. Lengthy, narrow webs are suit- 
able only for open country and dry snow; 
such a shoe is fine both for speed and 
making a well-packed trail. 

tailed snowshoe for general all- 
around use shouldn’t be more than fifty 
inches in length at the most and not this 
much unless a man is pretty heavy. The 
width may be from twelve to fourteen 
inches. A slight upward curl at the front 
end of the shoe tends to easier walking 
and helps in tramping down brush. 

Some manufacturers have two grades 
of stringing or “filling” for their snow- 
shoes. It is always wise to get the best, 
especially in the case of rough country. 
A secondary quality of filling may stretch 
and sag after it becomes wet; a condition 
that makes walking a distressing perform- 
ance, In some cases the filling is of 
close weave while in others it is quite 
open. The fairly fine mesh is suitable for 
feathery and dry snow but not so good 
for sticky snow. For all-around use, the 
open weave is more practicable. 
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The strands of the central filling should 
loop completely around the outer sides of 
the snowshoe frame. This does not apply 
to the lighter filling in front of the toe 
and behind the heel. 


The best snowshoe model of all for 
thick brush and down timber is the tailless 
“bear paw.” Such a shoe is only about 
half the length of a tailed web. Hence, 
it hasn’t the same bearing area. This 
is its chief disadvantage; one that argues 
against its use in heavy falls of light 
snow. You're likely to sink deep in such 
snow. But ordinarily in rough timbered 
country you can tramp through brush and 
step over fallen logs with an_ ease that 
is not possible in the case of the tailed 
shoe. When stepping over a log you don’t 
have to turn sideways as you do with a 
tailed web; you step straight over. 


Tailed webs are commonly used in 
mountain country. The most practicable 
type of tailed shoe for climbing is fairly 
blunt at the front end instead of tending 
to a point.. Yet, personally, I prefer 
“bear paws” for mountain work. It takes 
some time to get used to them when 
climbing a steep slope but when you do, 
you find that you can dig your toes into 
the side of a mountain and get an espe- 
cially firm foothold. Then again, when 
descending you can hold back better than 
with a tailed shoe. 

A further advantage of the bear paw 
type of web is its compactness. Owing 
to the absence of tails, a pair can be 
carried in a pack when not being used. 

But as I’ve said, each of the two general 
types of snowshoes mentioned has its spe- 
cial sphere of -usefulness. The average 
snow country being somewhat variable in 
nature, it’s a good idea to own a pair of 
each kind. 


One of the first things a beginner on 
tailed webs learns is the folly of trying to 
take a step backward. Similarly, when he 
starts to make a turn he may allow the 
tail of one shoe to swing upon that of the 
other and then try to lift the under shoe. 
It can’t be done. Getting over a fence and 
other obstructions in the line of travel will 
bear thought and careful manipulation, es- 
pecially so when you are carrying a pack. 

Snowshoeing is likely to become a game 
of tanglefoot unless you make a point of 
sidestepping prospective trouble. Thus, a 
small mound of snow may hide a brush pile 
that will throw you and wrench the webs. 
Also, keep clear of hollow drifts that form 
beside tree trunks and rocks. Never put 
an unnecessary strain upon a pair of webs. 
They may snap and leave you in a bad fix. 
For example, standing on two parallel logs 
so that your weight is supported solely by 
the front tips and tails may easily snap a 
snowshoe frame. When stepping down 
from a log, see that the strain is equally 
+ ree throughout the length of the 
shoe. 


The proper snowshoe stride is something 
of a scruff, not wholly unlike that of 
scruffing across the floor in a pair of old 
carpet slippers. At the moment the rear 
foot is about to be brought forward, its 
bottom is almost vertical to the surface of 
the snow. Throughout the greater part of 
the stride the heel is well above the string- 
ing and even when the heel sinks down 
upon the stringing, too much weight should 
not be placed upon it. 


Heeled boots of any kind should not be 
worn on snowshoes. The steady grinding 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Here's the REAL-REST 
ready for use. May be set 
up by one person in less 
than two minutes. More 
rigid, more comfortable, 
more convenient. Yet of- 


fered at a lower price 


This picture iliustrates the 
folding side rail feature. 
Note the simple positive 
connection. The two sec- 
ions are securely locked in 
placemaking the most rigid 
camp bed ever produced. 


Here is the REAL-REST 
compactly folded, ready to 
slip into carrying case. A 
full-sized bed, completely 
boxed, weighs only 50 Ibs. 

















at Half 
the Price 


ERE’SA BED that carries 

home comfort right into 
camp. Easier to set up; easier 
to carry. And it sells at less 
than half the price of other 
camp beds. 


The REAL-REST Camp bed 
folds snugly into a handy car- 
rying case that just fits the 
running board d your car. 


Write for illustrated folder 
*“When The Fire Dies Down” 








The Moore Steel Tent Stake 
is easy to drive, and stays 
put. The round hook will 
not pull out or cut the rope. 


{ Write for Details Now! P 
Address Dept. FS 


REAL~REST eq 
CThe Climax of Camp Comfort 
.. _EHE MOORE CO., MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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(300) For those who desire real com- 
fort and neat appearance when hit- 
ting the trail nothing could beat this 
running board trunk that unfolds to 
form a fine steel table, has six steel 
chairs, and carries a complete utensil 
set for six people, as well as ample 
boxes. 





(295) This powerful portable 
receiver with built-in loud 
speaker, large battery supply, 
and all parts fitted into a 
smart carrying case, with its 
loop aerial in the cover, makes 
camping a joy forever. 





(296) The new lantern flash- 
light is entirely finished in 
nickel, and is square in form. 
It is about four inches high, 
nearly four inches wide, with 
a depth of a little under two 
inches, and is equipped with 
extension type Pail handle, 
which fits firmly against the 
body of the lamp when not 
extended. It uses three stand- 
ard unit cell batteries. 





fw <i 











(298) Official Boy Scout aluminum 
individual camping outfit shown above 
and bottle shaped canteen, one side 
concaved to fit the hip when carried. 
The same concern builds a complete 
camping outfit ranging from two to 
eight party supply of nesting utensils. 





(294) The brilliant searchlight worn 
on the camper’s hat, also shown in 
larger detail view, is a powerful 
carbide head light designed especially 
for the needs of the outdoorsman and 
has been constantly improved through 
its twenty-five years on the market. 






(301) This popular umbrella tent is 
shown with two side wings in use 
at the sides of the awning between 
tent and car, which wings add con- 
siderable Eye and a third wing 
be had, if desired, 






















(299) This axe 
has a three inch 
bit with nail pull- 
ing slot in the 
head and weighs 
twenty-four ounces. 


(302) This com- 
pact little camper’s 
stove consists of 
one burner folding 
frame, one can of 
heat, and a handy 
fire extinguisher. 











(303) Many campers prefer a tent that permits carrying away from the highway and the “maddening” 

crowds into the wilderness where housekeeping can set up in seclusion, and this shelter for this 

purpose is ideal for it requires no cumbersome Cy pole and it also has a large rectangular shaped 
door with netting and storm flap, also a wide sod cloth and detachable floor. 
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(Continued from page 77) 

of a heel ruins the stringing. As a tem- 
porary expedient in some cases you can lay 
a square block of sole leather over the 
stringing at the spot where a heel will de- 
scend, fastening this with thongs to the 
stringing. Or, you can wear a pair of 
rubber arctics instead of boots. 

The best type of snowshoeing footgear 
is a soft soled moccasin, large enough to 
accommodate three heavy pairs of wool 
socks without binding the feet. 


The most generally satisfactory type of 
snowshoe harness for most people is a 
ready-made harness such as is supplied by 
camp outfitters. Asa rule, this is a leather 
pocket or toe cap open at both ends and 
lashed to the stringing. The toes fit into 
the pocket and straps from either side run 
around the ankle. 

The descent of a long hill is the real test 
of a snowshoe harness. Be sure to have 
one that will neither chafe the feet nor 
allow the toes to work forward and come 
into contact with the forward cross-bar 
of the shoe, while you are going down hill. 
A strap which is too tight across the toes 
is likely to wear these to raw meat. 

Those who choose to tie their own har- 
nesses will find lampwicking the most sat- 
isfactory material. 

When you plan to travel any distance on 
snowshoes, always carry mending materials 
for harness, stringing and frame. Fix any 
break immediately, before it goes from bad 
to worse. 





There are two mighty painful afflictions| ‘? .* 
which sometimes come in the course of 
snow travel. One of these, known as mal 
de raquette, is peculiar to snowshoeing. 
The warning symptoms are dull aches and 
numbness in the lower part of the leg and 
ankle. If you ever feel these, stop right 
away, take a rest and massage the muscles. 
Thereafter, go slow and take some more 
rests. Don’t allow mal de raquette to get 
the jump on you, for when it does you 
have a million needles piercing your legs 
and feet with every step. 





| 





, ‘ pie CO Gig) » yt) Koga Le? aN 
“Days or Deliont" 
“ ee De 
ecurity 
Three women with a young boy did not hesitate to strike into the Adirondack 
wilds with a “Peerless.” They found it so easy to put up that they named it 
“Touring Topsy”’—it “jes growed” out of the camp site. Their letter below will 


Nights oi 
assure you of similar satisfaction on your camping trip, if your tent is a 








= Scag, i “Peerless.” 
The other affliction is snow blindness. . a 
Of course this is only temporary but it om How Touring Topsy” made good 
gives a great deal of misery while it lasts. Ye Miss Ethel M. Wright, 
Chelmsford, Massachusetts 


Anyone whose eyes are continuously un- 
der strain from glaring snow should wear 
colored glasses. In case glasses are un- 
available, rub some soot or charcoal on the 
nose and around the eyes. 


When drying out snowshoes, don’t place 
them too close to the fire. Let them dry 
slowly ; otherwise, you may ruin the string- 
ing. Any time that the stringing gets es- 
pecially dry, a coat of neat’s foot oil will 
do it good. When you put snowshoes 
away for the summer, hang them by wires 
from the rafters so that mice and rats can- 
not get at them. 








The sign of a friend 


te 


Specifications 


No, 79—Base 7’ x 9%’; Top 4%’ 
x 4%’; Center Height 7’; Side 
Height 6’. 

No. 80—Base 8’ x 8’; Top 4%’ x 
4%’ Center Height 7’; Side 
Height 6’. 
No. 100—Base 10’ x 10’; Top 5’ x 
5°; Center Height 8’; Side Height 
No. 111—Base 9%’ x 11%’; Top 
* x 5°; Center Height 8°; Side 
Height ot 

The ‘Peerless’? Tourist Tent is tail- 
ored from extra heavy high count, 
waterproofed olive drab Twill with 


duck thoroughly waterproofed; comes 
packed in drawstring waterproof bag. 
Steel stakes, spliced guy ropes and 3 
ed poles are included in the 
outfit. 
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Canvas Products Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Gentlemen: 


October 20, 1925. 


The “Peerless” Tent I bought of you last summer, I am 


giad to say is very satisfactory. 


Four of us, three women and a thirteen year old boy, used 
it on a ten day camping trip through the Adirondack Moun- 


tains last August. It rained some part of every da 
and I never saw it rain much harder than it di 


but one’ 
some of 


the time, but “Touring Topsy,” for so we named our 
Peerless,” kept us snug and dry every night, although we 


spread our blankets right on the floor. 


here is only one place where we see need for improvement, 
and that is in the threads on the rods that run through the 
pockets at the eaves. We had bother with them.* Other 
than that we can see no fault in our “Touring Topsy,” and 
we certainly tested her rain and insect-proof qualities, also . 


her ability to stand in high winds. 


Yours v truly, 
Ethel M. Wright. 
* “Peerless” Tents now have new patent joints elimin 
threads and providing a posi 
that is easily demountable. 


ating the screw 
tive locking, rigid, light steel frame 


Ifyour dealer cannot show you a“ Peerless” Tourist Tent, please 
sendushisname. We will fill your order through him if you like. 
Send coupon below or write us if you wish booklet giving full 


description, illustrations and prices. 


Canvas Products Company 


613-23 Rutger Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Canvas Products Company, 

613-23 Rutger St., St. Louis, Mo, 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete illustrated 
folder with description, sizes and prices of the 
“‘Peerless’’ Tourist Tent, 





— 





Camp and keep Youn 








Ne 
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poLllvalt Tcep 


EVERYWHERE 


Has all the advantages of 
the popular wall tent, but 
without the ridge pole. 
Rope ridge and lever ar- 
rangement eliminates 
ridge pole — uprights and 
ends are seamless steel 
sections which fit into 
each other. 

Folds compact- 
ly into bundle 
] smaller than a 
i golf bag. Can 
be easily car- 
ried on running 
board or back 
seat of car. 
Quick and easy 
to erect. 
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THE LEVER 
DOES THE 


Lighter but Stronger 


The Wenzel Poleless, size for size, is 
lighter than other types, although 
heaviest weight khaki duck is used. 
Why? Because thereis noheavy frame- 
work to carry. The Wenzel Poleless 
permits better cot arrangement, as entire interior is unob- 
structed and affords ample head-room. 


Select the Wenzel for Your Next Trip 
The Wenzel Poleless is roomier, lighter, wraps into smaller 
bundle. Made of U.S. Army mineral dyed khaki duck — pat- 
ented. Nothing else like it—yet sells for less than most tents 
and only a bit more than old style wall tents. Write today for 
literature and full information. 


H. Wenzel Tent & Duck Co., 1003 Paul St., St. Louis, Mo. 

































CAMP IN COMFORT=—Sleep in good comfortable 
beds up off the ground 











Light, compact and easy 
to tow behind any car at 
any speed.. 
behind. 


Clear vision 















De Luxe Auto Camp Trailers 








Once you camp in a Zagelmeyer deluxe Auto Camp Trailer 
you will regard tents and all other similar outfits as make- 
shifts. By far the most comfortable, most convenient, 
most practical and -most luxurious camping trailer ever 
conceived.. Takes the work and hardship out of camping 
and provides a portable summer home on wheels. Com- 
pletely equipped with everything built-in—two wide double 
spring beds up off the ground and completely closed in; 
kitchenette, ice box, food compartments, tables, electric 
lights, etc. Canvas covering permanently attached makes 
trailer absolutely mosquito, dust and storm proof. OPENS 
OR CLOSES IN ONE MINUTE. No poles or ropes 
required. Ample space for all luggage and camp equip- 
ment in trailer when closed, leaving car free for comfort- 
able travel. Attached or detached in one second without 
tools. 





Canvas permanently at- 
tached all around, stretches 
out tight as a drum when 
top is raised. No snaps, 
hooks, poles or ropes. 


Write for literature and prices. 
Zagelmeyer Auto Camp Company 
114 South Henry Street - Bay City, Mich. 


See our display at Outdoor Show, Chicago, 
te “ "hey 10-16.) - 





Kitchenette conveniences 
makes preparing a meal a 
pleasure. Door of kitch- 
enette forms drop leaf 
table. 











MINIMIZING THE CAMPFIRE 
MENACE 


"THE modern camper does not need to 
leave a smoking bed of ashes, or, if less 
careful, a smouldering nest of live coals 
in his wake; in fact the time has come 
when he positively must not be careless, 
for to do so, with the gigantic increase in 
numbers now motor camping, would be 
nothing short of suicidal to his favorite 
outdoor sport. 

The best campfire insurance on earth 
is the new type of camp stove that the 
motorized vacation has brought into vogue. 





The gas stove eliminates forest fire 
dangers 


This is the pressure feed gasoline camp 
stove. Undoubtedly the greatest single 
blessing that an inventive genius has be- 
stowed upon the camper, East or West, it 
makes absolutely no difference, is the new 
type of folding stove. It is perfectly ob- 
vious that the gasoline two-burner port- 
able meal-getter has made camp cookery 
more enjoyable, but few consider its far 
more important mission of making a fire 
in the open really safe. 

Ten years ago, before there were any 
gasoline pressure feed camp stoves, when 
the campfire was mentioned it was per- 
fectly natural for one to see a picture of 
an open fire. Wood was the accepted fuel. 
Just suppose, to get a better glimpse of 
the true perspective of the situation, no 
gasoline camp cooker had been invented 
and that the 12,000,000 automobile campers 
who last year lighted their campfires from 
ocean to ocean and from the gulf to the 





The tree sign says “Build no fires.” It 
means hazardous ones 
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green timber — to say nothing of other 
camping parties beyond the highways—had 
depended solely upon open fire fuels of 
some kind or another, [mainly wood, but 
ranging from this to papers, rubbish, oils, 
and charcoal briquettes, with which to burn 
in camp meal preparation] what an un- 
thinkable campfire menace would be stalk- 
ing up and down our highways today. 

Surely it is bad enough as it is but with 
better than seventy per cent of automobile 
trippers carrying gasoline stoves the haz- 
ard has been greatly minimized. 

Somebody ought to nominate for the 
Hall of Fame the contemporary benefactor 
who conceived and perfected the first suc- 
cessful gasoline camp stove. Before 1917 
no such device had ever been heard of, so 
far as I can find, and it was in this year 
that a Kentucky concern put out the very 
first folding pressure feed camp stove. Of 
course both gravity and pressure feed gaso- 
line stoves of one kind or another had 
been used in farm kitchens and permanent 
camps or remote hotels; but getting the 
collapsible, portable features needed for a 
compact camp stove was another story. I 
do not think the Kentucky stove was a suc- 
cess. While inspecting thousands of camp- 
ers’ outfits last summer I saw just one of 
these old timers, and that was not in use 
nor could any of my best efforts persuade 
it to work properly—something about its 
“innards” making it balky, like the mute 
that an old darky acquaintance had which 
was perfectly willing to work right up to 
the time when needed most. 

Few campers stop to consider the vast 
amount of study and experimenting that 
was put upon building the first gasoline 
camp stoves with the necessary moving 
parts—such as ‘tank, legs, grates and the 
wind-shield—built into the unit so cleverly 
that the folding features added nothing 
of inconvenience or danger to the little 
fire-machine. It was in 1918 that the first 
really successful gasoline stove for camp- 
ers was invented; and this original outfit 
has been put through almost as many 
stages of improvement as the average 
motor car. Its very folding features have 
been made to serve as advantages by in- 
tensive experimental work. Even this par- 
ticular stove was not considered very ser- 
iously by its owners until six years ago. 
The president of this company, which has 
been widely known for its lighting and 
cooking appliances for thirty years, re- 
cently told me that the little camp stove 
within the span of five or six years had 
advanced to the point where it was nearlv 
one-half of the business now. In fact, 
certain parts of his plant were operating 
day and night to keep ahead of orders. 
Within even fewer years, about three or 
four other nationally known concerns, 
which in most cases were building gasoline 
lighting or heating appliances of some kind 
or another, have perfected equally as effi- 
cient gasoline stoves. 

The accepted style of gasoline meal- 
getter with motor campers everywhere has 
two burners—although one may procure 
most of these outfits in one or three bur- 
ners also. It stands up proudly on either 
high legs or a folding metal stand that 
elevates it to a convenient cooking height, 
offers the luxury of a warming closet ot 
baking oven (or at least a windshield), 
and operates on the same fuel as the auto- 
mobile, no special grade of gasoline being 
required. Like the car, the gasoline stove 
uses volatilized gas, which is produced in 
the case of the camp stove by sending raw 
gasoline under pressure over heat, usually 
accomplished by means of first burning 
raw gasoline in the burner cup and then, 
after the stove is singing merrily, by the 
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—and it 
Keeps You Warm in Zero Weather 


covered with high count cravenetted olive 
duck, it gives you the utmost of strength and 
durability. Standard equipment with the 
Royal Canadian Northwest Mounted Police. 


Eiderdown, the basis of warmth in the 
Woods Arctic Robe, is one of nature’s 
greatest cold resisters. It keeps the water- 
fowl warm through long spells of sub-zero 


weather. Yet it is so light that it furnishes 
: Chosen by hunters, trappers and explorers. 
_ burden to flying. “Warmer than ten blankets, but ~~ 
Built into Woods Arctic Robes, eiderdown weighs less than a pair.” Go a 
offers you the same features—most warmth direct to your dealer. If he Pa 
with least weight. cannot supply you, send west 
. . . . : s 
Lined with pure virgin wool kersey and in the coupon. Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Pd 4001 Lake Street, 
Arctic ae Ogdensburg, N.Y. 
OO ~ Eiderdown O es - ~ piease send me your illustrated 


booklet on Woods Arctic Robes. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO.,Ltd. ~ “ram 
4001 Lake Street 





Ogdensburg, N. Y. ~~ adaress 


SEK 


Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. Apply 
SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft and easy— 
thoroughly waterproof—takes and holds brilliant 
shine—not oily nor greasy. SEK is not impaired 
by use or age; is permanent. New style can 
treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid $0.50. 













Send for free catalog illustrating and 
ae describing Duxbak Outing Clothing. 
America’s favorite for 22 years. 
Sample of special cloth in cata- 
log--firm, closely woven, pliable 
and rainproofed. Double at 
exposed parts. Garments made 
right for comfort, conven- 
ience, protection and long 
wear. Styles for all sports. 


rite for catalog now. Sport-SEK for Clothing.......... Per Qt. $1.50 

Urica Duxsax Conr., 44 Woves St., Urica, N.Y, Leth-O-SEK for Boots........... Per Pt. $1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops...... Per Qt. $2.00 

uxba Can-Va-SEK for Tents.......... Per Gal. $2.50 


Write for interesting literature FREE. 


SEK-Reliance Corp., gevinete™ 











Outing Clothing . 
. RAY-O-LITE POCKET LIGHTER 


No wind or rain can put it out. Guaranteed forever. Sure 
lighting. No flint, no friction. If your sporting-goods dealer 
cannot supply you, send 50c. Money back if not satisfied. 


Salesmen, Demonstrators, Dealers—write for our very 
attractive proposition. Packed 12 in artistic display box. 


RAPID MFG. CO., 799 H Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Comfortable Camping 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


‘ae Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 
WHALL’S UTILITY TENTS 


are so constructed that they can be 
set up and taken down by one per- 
son in less than five minutes. 
Stormproof and Bugproot, Sewed in 
floor, Steel Stakes, Mosquito Netting 
Jointed Pole and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR ina 
Comfort Sleeping Pocket 





























PERFECTION CAPE, Defy the Ele- 
ments— Carry a Rain Coat in Your 
Pocket 


Packs 8 x 4 x 1% inches in Athol 
Leather Case. Weighs 20 ozs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods have 
stood the test for 30 years and are 
recommended by thousands of satis- 
fied customers as the most reliable 
for outdoor purposes. 








It Fits the Running. Board 
Catalogue Free 


Sole Manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses. 
Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, Poquaig 
Eiderdown Robes. Brownie Camp Pads ; an 
Overland Auto Beds. 





WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS CO.. ATHOL, MASS. 
81 
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The Finest, 
Biggest Dickey : KAMPER 


*“*The Tent That Has No Center Pole!’’ 


Valuein 


1926 
Tents! 


No longer is the 
Dickeybird-Kamper 
anexperiment. It 
smashed through to 
big success the first 
year, Inthe second 
year it was the over- 
whelming favorite, 
at the price. In this, 
its third year, the 
Dickeybird-Kamper 
with slight improve- 
ments to further 
perfect it, will be 
the LEADER in the 
camping and touring field. That isn’t a prediction—it’s a frank statement of fact. 
You want complete tent satisfaction. You want the 100% tent. Here it is, at a 
price you can afford to pay. See it at your dealer's, or write for illustrated catalog. 
Decide now on your 1926 Happiness Insurance | 


The Dickey Mfg. Co. 


Exclusive Makers “‘ Dickey bird’’ Products 
329 Tenth Street TOLEDO, OHIO 
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FOR 


OLD TIMER Ginn 
and New | gga 
Tr aveler 54-Piece Set Open 


Whatever the size of your party— lightness of aluminum means that 
from 1 to 6 persons—there’s a special even the big 54 piece set for 6 persons 
West Bend Camp Set with plenty of | weighs only 12 Ibs. and takes no more 
utensils for cooking and serving, all room than a 3 gallon can. Smaller 
nestled in a strong canvas sack in- sets, of course, weigh less and occupy 
suring cleanliness and handy use. less space. 





Pieces are made hard so they won't Many handy features of each West 
get banged up—thick so food won’t Bend Camp Set make camping more 
scorch—sturdy comfortable—for old timer and new 
for indefinite traveler—by eliminating annoyances 
wear—yet the of ordinary equipment. 





Las) Aes. 


ALYATINUM WARE 


If your dealer can’t supply you, full descriptions will be sent you 
if you'll 


Welte your mame bere... cccccccccccccccccccccccccssoecees eoocse 
Wee OOErees BatWs oc ccccc ccc ccccccccccccccncccesecseoce erecovece 
4-Piece Set And mail this to 
Packed | West Bend Aluminum Co., Outdoor Dep’t., West Bend, Wis. 











heat from the burner in operation. One 
stove, at least, gets under operation by 
means of a blowtorch device, before utiliz- 
ing the heat of the master burner to pro- 
duce gas. Most gasoline camp stoves are 
so constructed that the first, or master, 
burner, once it is in operation with its blue 
flame crooning happily, supplies gas to the 
second burner; but there are some notable 
exceptions where one has to generate each 
burner independently. All of the eight or 
ten satisfactory gasoline camp stoves pack 
for the road in a trim metal case that one 
may carry like a suitcase, along a city 
street without attracting attention. 

On a camping and fishing trip in Colo- 
rado this summer I was confronted, in the 
wonderful Arapahoe National Forest, as 
well as in several other places in the Rocky 
Mountains, with this sign located beside 
the highway where a fiery holocaust had 
swept through, “NO CAMPING AL- 
LOWED HERE.” What this, and other 
similar signs told between the lines was 
an implication of far greater importance 
than that actual warning. Last summer I 
saw in Wisconsin this sign, “NO FIRES 
ALLOWED”; and yet right under that 
admonition a family of campers was pre- 
paring its evening meal over a gasoline 
camp stove, and with perfect right. In 
Minnesota, under the very’ warning, 
“BUILD NO FIRES,” I discovered a 
woman cooking over a similar camp stove. 
Some of the states in New England 
have a law that no camper may build 
an open fire unless accompanied by a 
guide, which was loop-holed in this way 
to take care of hunting, fishing, and out- 
ing parties in rather remote regions; but 
I have never heard that any user of a 
gasoline camp stove was questioned. 

The sole objection, and that not tenable, 
which some campers have to the gasoline 
stove is that it is not as picturesque as the 
open campfire. I quite agree that a trip 
afield would be as stale as week-old bread 
without its campfire. Indeed there are a 
few primitive instincts that the hardest 
veneer of civilization will never completely 
cover, and among these one of the most 
potent is man’s love for fire. The hairiest 
caveman, just recently discovering the 
magic of stick rubbed briskly against stick 
to produce a flame, or perhaps having 
captured it where lightning had left a 
burning stump, was never more enthralled 
by his fire possession than his razor-plying 
descendent of today. Still, give me the 
gasoline stove for my campfire. The tal- 
low dip was far more picturesque than in- 
candescent bulbs, the ox-cart in art beats 
the automobile, and perhaps the smoky 
wood-fire with its sparks and danger does 
eclipse the gasoline camp stove; but we 
might as well face the fact that we are 
living in the age of electricity, motor cars, 
and safer camp stoves. 

In the class of camp stoves that make 
for safety should also be placed any of the 
good wood, charcoal, oil, and other stoves, 
especially built for campers, that enclose 
the flames. The open fire is the real 
menace. 





Have you YOUR copy of 
our Camper-on-Tour Guide? 
See the announcement on the 


first page of this department 
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FOOLING THE BULL 
(Continued from page 23) 


sportsman a hundred yards in advance 
and to the leeward of him. 

The moose was coming along good, 
grunting and grumbling. Of a sudden the 
brush parted and he walked out in bold 
relief in an open meadow. “Shoot,” whis- 
pered the guide. “Oh, I say,” replied the 
Englishman, calling in a loud voice, “would 
you advise the .45-90 or the .30-30 at this 
range?” 

With a lunge, the moose started for 
timber and the Englishman called out, “Call 
him back, I say; call him back. I haven’t 
shot, you know.” 

Personally, I have never been up against 
a sportsman quite as bad as this fellow, 
although I have had some funny experi- 
ences. We have plenty of moose in Nova 
Scotia to furnish moose shooting for many 
years to come. White-tailed deer are in- 
creasing rapidly. 

hat we need to insure our shooting 
for all time is a few well-placed game 
refuges where no shooting is permitted— 
not large refuges where moose will live 
and die without ever coming out, but spots 
of exceptionally good cover, say a couple 
of miles square, dotted here and there 
over the territory, where: moose can go 
for safety when the hunters get too nu- 
merous. 





CATCHING UP WITH THE 
COMPASS 


(Continued from page 25) 


Unless otherwise indicated, the top of 
the map, as fixed by the lettering of the 
title is north. 

Sometimes maps show a whole arrow 
indicating true north. Sometimes this is 
a half arrow (barbed and feathered on one 
side only), which indicates magnetic north, 
The best maps state plainly the compass 
variation as being “East (or West) (so 
many) degrees.” 

Lacking this information, it is possible 
to determine the variation accurately 
enough for all practical purposes by sight- 
ing along a road indicated on the map as 
running north and south. A better method 
is to wait for a clear evening, set up a 
pole as high as your eye and, sighting over 
the top of this pole at the North star, have 
a companion line in another pole, as far 
away as you can see it, between your eye 
and the North star. A daylight compari- 
son between the line established by these 
stakes and your compass will give you 
the variation, 


] Dapowadad step in learning the use of the 
compass is valuable. If you can do no 
more than run a straight line with it, you 
are insured of the ability to get out of 
the woods to somewhere with its assist- 
ance. Usually you know whether the 
nearest road, railroad or settled region is 
north, south, east or west of your general 
location. 

You will progress through the ability 
to read and travel by maps to the ability 
to make maps; from the power to hit a 
50-mile highway broadside to the skill to 
find and bound an interior “forty” in the 
pathless woods. 

Compass using, map reading and topo- 
graphical surveying are successive steps in 
an essential of woodcraft—the ability to 
find your way around by yourself; to go 
where you wish to go unguided—which is 
but another of the many phases of that 
self-reliance which is the real pleasure of 
wilderness adventuring. 











'Stoll’s 1926 Clear Space Tent 


This new 1926 Model Stoll tent shows the greatest improvements and most pronounced 
changes yet conceived. Its wider hips and no center pole give you more room; it folds 
up more compactly; it sets up easier and quicker; it is water and mildew proof; only 
three parts to main tent; new patented steel arch with spreader arms eliminates jointed eave sup- 
ports and center pole; peaked awning prevents water pockets, In all a great innovation and the best 
tent ever offered camping fans. Write for catalog of complete line of Stoll Tents and Camp Equipment. 


THE STOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 3271 Larimer St., Denver, Colorado 














Dan Kidney Row Boats, Launches, 
Hunting Boats 


Strict adherence to finest quality, in building 
Kidney Boats, has resulted in thousands of 
enthusiastic and satisfied owners and boosters. 
One owner writes ‘‘Our Kidney is the safest 
and handsomest boat on the lake.” 

Send 6c for the attractively illustrated Kidney 
Book of Boats, 


Dan Kidney & Son, West De Pere, Wis. 
Chicago—Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 















Real MOVIES 


































—make them yourself with 
VICAM Standard CAMERA 
OVIE 


/PREMAY Busticss Steet 






Camera, Tripod, Pro- PAcKED 12 in « handy bag for 

jector and 2 Magazines. $ ge etm Light as wood, 

Complete outfit for tak- easily packed, strong and made ne Mey 
oe ee Seal in one No to um-- ae 
ard size pictures piece. loose hooks 

to the biggest eoaiets to break off or become 


misplaced. 
Loads in daylight. Pro- Three lengths-9, 12, and 15 inches. 









ject on wall or sheet. Onder divect  Deater cont? ouppty sem 
Send 1 Oc in stamps for illustrated Booklet ‘Sample Peltor Free. 
VICAM PHOTO APPLIANCE CORPORATION es 































30 Days Trial BE-We! 
THE ROCHE ELECTRIC HYGIENIC MACHINE 


HELPS ay hye IN HER FIGHT AGAINST * 
Look Like This at 50 SEASES AND PAIN Don’t Be a Dead One at 50 


it Paes... aaa and 
soothes the nerves, Brings sleep te the sleepless 
THE VIGOROUS MAN OR WOMAN IS LEADER OF ALL 
You cannot realize the benefits derived from the machi: 
except you try it. One treatment will convince you of its 
di litt you are from paralysis, 








locomotor ataxia, vertigo, apoplexy, neuri rheumatism, 
lumbago, govt, hardening of the arteries or high biood pres- 
sure, be sure to investigate this machine. For it wards off 
and overcomes such ailments. Takes the place of exercise 
hand manipulation. Gives your muscles firm elasticity. Be 
neither fat nor thin. 
NORMALIZE YOUR WEIGHT 

De you realize what this machine means to one bp —— 
in vital strength, or suffe general weakness, 
debility, insomnia, constipation, a eat or nn through 
the back and limbs? It is the only treatment for 
BOOK FREE sland a 


Remember our machines are not vibrators, but a genu- « 
poy health- -helping, life- peotneias apparatus. As elec- 
trical manufacturers we high-frequency ma- 
chines of special design, including our new combination 
machine. Py or, ‘n other words, ‘Violet 


from direct or alternating cur- 
cont aS yt IE 6 dry — Lange = yy 
and a know 28 ave over- 
come the eeeebiiite “a accidents through short circuit  ‘avented and Patented by 
|X. so commonly happen on. inferior . J. B. Roche 
"F cambinn checté to ba Gey fae. Write for our trial offer and testi- 
bo ey |e e See men and women who want to become healthy, vigorous and 
ROCHE ELecrRic MACHINE CO., Dept. F. &. 2, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A, 

























“Look, Bill 
we've got 


the Right 
Stove 






Quick-Action Coleman! 
You’ ll like this Stove—because it’s 
= toset up; easy tostart; easy to 
any thing your appetite desires 
ig flame-spreading burners. 
action always—good ‘‘eats’’ 
ope You’ll like it because it’s all 
complete, all built-in—nothing to get 
lost or damaged. 

The regular model, Coleman No. 2 
(illustrated above) is the camp stove 
de luxe—acknowledged by out-door 
experts as finest camp cooker made. 
Has original Coleman Hot-Blast Gen- |j 
eration, Built-in Oven and Drum | 
Heater, Built-in Wind Bat es, Built- 
in Air Pump and Funnel, Swinging 
Fuel Tank, Big Blue Flame Burners 
and other improved features. Fuelis 
common a5 as. Folds up like a 
suit case. 4 only $12.50. 
Folding High Stand, of ‘sturdy all-steel 
construction, U. S. price $2.50 extra. 


Ask your dealer to show you both eee a of 
Coleman Camp Stoves. Write for 
literature. ress Camping Dept. > “35. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices: Wic aebéte. Kansas 
Branches: yoy Gitseae, fee Angeles 
Canadian F ‘erento, Ontario 





— its 














Camp Stove 
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THE PASSING OF OLD BALD 
FACE 


(Continued from page 15) 


Thankful for his victory over the huge 
bear but getting faint and dizzy from his 
exertions and loss of blood, Gieske sank 
down and took his handkerchief and 
wrapped it around his arm to stop the 
flow of blood. After resting, he made his 
way down to where the bear had lodged. 
Making sure that the beast was dead, he 
stooped over and examined its head, and 
as I came up he pointed at it and said, 
“Look at that old scar at the back of its 
head. Lightfoot came near beating me 
to it.” 

Making a superficial examination of 
Gieske’s arm and finding the blood had 
stopped, I told him to rest while I re- 
moved the pelt from the bear. Completing 
the job, we went on into camp. We got 
something to eat, and after the dressing 
had been changed on his arm Gieske 
stretched out on the bed and said, “Well, 
I got Old Bald Face, but I thought he had 
me, and now that it is all over I am almost 
sorry that I had to kill him. He belonged 
up there.” 

Thus ended the career of the Monarch 
of the Smokies, the oldest and greatest 
grizzly of them all, Old Bald Face him- 
self. And when the storms sweep the 
sides of the mountain, we wonder if the 
spirit of Old Bald Face wanders among 
the cloud-hidden crags that battle the 
storm. Or when darkness falls and the 
stars come out and the Big Dipper hangs 
over the shoulder of Soldier Mountain, 
does the spirit of Old Bald Face watch 
through the night? 





TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 


(Continued from page 39) 


By this time I was yelling for help. So 
Evelyn started to wind in the line for me 
while I held the pole with both my hands. 
But we did not make a single bit of prog- 


ress, for when Evelyn would get some of | —; 


the line wound in, the big fish would jerk 
the handle of the reel right clean out of 
Evelyn’s hand, and out again would go the 
line she had wound in. 

Three times after the first time he came 
way out of the water with a fearful splash, 
danced on his tail and shook his old head 
like fury. Sometimes he would turn and 
race toward us so fast the line was all 
loose and we felt sure we had lost him. 
But once more he would race away again 
and in a different direction. Out would 
go a lot more line. 

After what seemed a full half-hour to 
me, Evelyn and I managed to get the great 
big fish close up alongside the boat. My 
goodness! he sure looked awfully big to 
me, and you can guess I was so fearfully |} 
afraid he would get away. 

We had no net in the boat, for of course 
we never expected to get hold of such a 
big fish. But when Evelyn and I got him 
right up close to the boat, so near that 
Daddy could reach out his hand to the 
fish, Daddy leaned way out. Then Daddy 
grabbed the fish and pulled him right into 
the boat. 

The big bass had fought so hard and so 
long and made such fearful runs that the 
handle of the reel had made a blood blister 
on Evelyn’s hand, and then the handle had 
burst it. Evelyn was so excited that she 
never knew anything about the blood blis- 
ter until after the fish was in the boat. 


We all were so glad to see such a big!| 








From Coast to Coast 
‘In Every State~ | 


Thousands of Satisfied Users Find 
the Utmost Comfort, Protection 
I and Compactness in— 
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vacations for those who carry a 
BROOKS Tent onthe running board. 


| Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, | 


Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. 
BROOKS TENT & AWNING CO. 
| 1657 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 
a SO TS SUES ARNE 


FOREST RANGERS 


Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail 
Clerk, Special Agent and other Government 
positions, $1500 to $2600 year, write for free 
particulars and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 263, Denver, Col. 


I F you are interested in what Canadians and Amer- 
ieans both are doing in fox and fur farming and 
trapping subscribe to 


CANADA’S: F UR JOURNAL 


$2.00 y Sample copy. 

25 conte. "published monthly. 
Send $5.50 for _a year’s yee and “Raising for 
a peeks; Beavers ($1.50), Minks ($1.00), Musk- 


THE FUR TRADE JOURNAL OF CANADA 
Box O Oshawa, Ontario 


| New pleasures on motor tours and | 























Latest motor camp- 
ing necessity. 
Keeps your food as 
clean and cold on 
tour as in the re- 
frigerator at home. 
On your picnics or week- 
end trips yeu can enjoy crisp 
salads, firm butter, fresh fruits and 
cold drinks. The BARCLAY fastens 
easily to the running board with thumb 
bolts or snap on the detachable handles 
and you have a refrigerator basket to 
carry inside the car. Weather, dust 
d rain proof. Holds ice full 24 
hours. Spill-proof ice container is 
movable to let og pack provisions to 


su Toe 
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Just What 
You Need 


Actual camping ex- 
perience developed 
these strong, 
folding tables, 
and_ chairs. 
wobble or sag. 
into small 
Priced _ right. 
gl 4 or write 
for big free catalog. 
TODAY. 


JNCOLN 


DING FURNITURE 
MACHINE COMPANY 








McGREW 
1105 No. 22nd incoln, Neb. 
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For long trails and heavyloads 


Ir you want a steady, light canoe of amaz- 
ing durability, get an “Old Town.” “Old 
Town Canoes” are built to withstand the 
racket of years of constant service. 

“Old Town Canoes” are low in price too. 
$64 up. From dealer or factory. 

The 1926 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated with all models in full colors. It 
gives prices and complete information. Send 
for your free copy today. Orv Town Canoe 
Co., 612 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 





/) 


: Flexifour 
MARINE 40+15 MOTOR 





2.55 


‘'OU’LL wonder how such power and pep can’ 
be packed into so tidy a bundle! Flexifour is 
wonderfully compact—yet very 
to care for. New 1926 re! 
on the heels of its 1925 cm 
10% . 


“Old Town Canoes” 











1926 


Maa WHITE 
Outboard Boat 


The latest by the makers of the world famous 

WHITE Canoes—the outstanding OUT- 

BOARD value of the day. An absolutely 

safe—highest grade—roomy—speed y—light- 

weight boat at a price that will interest you. 
Catalog, Prices, etc., on request. 

E. M. WHITE & Co., Old Town, Me. 








Established in 1890 








Kennebec Catalog—Free 


20 pages in colors. Shows 17 models, 
including new Joy-Boy for outboard 
motor use. Mail card for catalog. 






Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co., Dept. B-1, Waterville, Maine 





fish in the boat that we didn’t stop long at 
the orange grove for oranges. We hur- 
ried right back home to Eustis. There we 
had the big fish weighed at three different 
stores. On all the scales he weighed 1514 
pounds. We had pictures of him taken 
and had him mounted so nobody could say 
that my fish was only a fish story. Every- 
body told us to be sure and enter him in the 
FIELD AND StrEAM Fishing Contest. And 
when I received your letter, telling me I had 
been awarded the first prize, I was just as 
much delighted as when I landed the fish 
itself. I thank you very much for the 
prize. I’m going to fish a lot next sum- 
mer and try my best to catch an even 
larger bass for your contest. 





DUELING PISTOLS 
(Continued from page 35) 


The oldest sets often had the fewest 
accessories; the latest, the most. An 
English first-type set usually was accom- 
panied only by a bullet mold, powder flask 
and driving rod. 

A set of the second type often had in 
addition a wiping rod with adjustable rag 
tip and ball extractor; a silver oil can; an 
ebony box with screw cover and finger- 
hole bottom for wiping rags; an elegant 
turnscrew, and a beautifully made spring 
vise. 

With the third type often was provided 
such a multitude of accessories as seemed 
almost bewildering. A third-set case was 
even more completely furnished than an 
early period traveling-pistol case. A ladle 
for melting lead, a mallet for driving tight 
bullets, spare pistol parts to replace pos- 
sible broken ones, a touch hole picker, a 
wad cutter were a few of the extras pro- 
vided in addition to those previously 
itemized. 

In the case of any set—first, second or 
third—usually one of the covered compart- 
ments was left vacant to receive, later, 
what the owner chose to put into it. 
Tucked away in such a compartment, 
underneath, perhaps, a handful of flints and 
bullets, one often finds an accessory of quite 
another sort. Money? Jewelry? No, 
ancient love-letters! These, and duels, 
and dueling pistols are antiques of senti- 
mental interest, valued, in a way, even 
today. 





THE BOW OF TODAY 
(Continued from page 21) 


to his purse, which is more than can be 
said of present day trapshooting. 

There is a certain charm about archery 
that is not to be found in firearms, where 
a machine-made machine propels leaden 
projectiles by chemical energy. The 
wooden bow and linen string, products of 
the archer’s own hands, propels the arrow 
with just the energy he puts into drawing 
the bow. In essence it is his strength, his 
skill and his personality that is doing the 
work—not an iron apparatus turned out 
by the thousand and chemicals from a 
powder mill. 

Because of its individuality and the pe- 
culiar charm to it, the sport of archery 
has not died with the advent of firearms, 
nor is it likely ever to die. There is some- 
thing about it that is appealing, and once 
taken up and wholly understood it is a 
sport that one is never likely to lay aside 
entirely. Hasta Iuego—good hunting, 
brother. 













Dunphy builds the boat you want, and builds 
it the way youwantit. For more than forty 
years, the name Dunphy has stood for the 
highest standards of craftsmanship. You 
know what you’re getting in a Dunphy boat 
every time. 





= 
The New Sand Dab 


Shallow draft tunnel stern. Length 18 feet. Runs in 
11 inches. Beaches anywhere, the propellor is pro- 
tected. Room for 9 passengers. 4 Cylinder Universal 
Motor with electric starter. Makes 15 miles per hour. 
Hull is cedar planked, brass and copper fastened, ma- 
hogany finished. Complete in every way—$1125 F.O.B. 
Eau Claire. 





New 26-foot Runabout 


Roomy cockpit forward with 2 leather upholstered 
seats. id Practical windshield. Steering wheel and all 
controls operated from forward seat. Rear cockpit has 
1 leather upholstered seat and 2 wicker chairs. Room 
for 5 passengers in each cockpit. Has powerful 6 cylinder 
Marine Motor with electric starter. Hull is double 


lanked mahogany, brass and copper fastened. Priced 
3200 F.O.B. Eau Claire. 


Lightweight Outboard 
Motor Boat 





Favored by fisher- 
men. Very speedy, rows 
easily while trolling, ideal for 
light twin motor. Steady and seaworthy with wide, 
flat floor to stand on while casting. 


Length: 16 feet. Weight: less than 200 pounds, Woods: 
best white oak and northern cedar. Decks and stern 
corners cast aluminum—will not twist, warp, split or 
rot—superior to wooden decks and stern corners. Stern 
braces trom gunwales to transom—impossible for plank- 
ing to pull away. 






Write for the big, free Dunphy catalog. It’s a valu- 
able boat-book and gives specifications, prices and com- 
plete informati-n on all Dunphy Boats, Buy from 
Dunphy, get a better boat and save money. 


A few good territories open 
for progressive representatives 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. B2 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Here is California’s 
greatest outdoor shoee 


BUCKHECT 
SHOES 
—for Men 















We sell them by 
mail the world over 
where we have no 
dealers. Fit guaran- 
teed. Investigate! 


Send coupon NOW 
for beautiful FREE 
catalog, illustrated with 
many pictures of Cali- 
fornia out-of-door life. 


Exclusive 
Patented 
Features 


$6 to $17 


This fllustrates 
our style No. 20 


Chicago Dealer: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33S. Wabash Ave. 
N. TY. City Dealer: Jones & Van Doran, Inc., 800 8th Ave. 
Phila. Dealer: M. & H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St. 
4000 dealers west of Rockies sell our shoes. 
Other accounts invited 
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BUCKINGHAM @& HECHT 
81 First Street, San Francisco 
Please send illustrated FREE catalog 





Address. ~ 
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VANISHING 
AMERICAN 
Zane Grey’s New Novel 
cf iishetiegs: ‘Thriling Incidents, evare end 


lovely romance, a glowing panorama of the 
west. Read and own this book. 


Illustrated, $2.00 at bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers since 1817. New York 
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ANTI-PISTOL LEGISLATION 
AIDS THE BANDIT 


EAR Sir: 

Your favor of the 22nd instant just at 
hand. Referring to my letter of the 17th 
concerning the anti-pistol legislation, you 
are most welcome to use what I write 
as you may desire, and publish it if you 
wish. 

I am fighting in the open and have no 
concern as to consequences—nothing to 
lose and nothing to gain, only this fight. 

As to my opinion on the proposed pistol 
law, it has been fully expressed in a 
number of magazine articles and various 
publications for which I occasionally 
write. I will refer you to your own 
FIELD AND STREAM as long ago as the 
issue of January 1923, pages 937 and 
938; also to Outdoor Life, issue of Sep- 
tember, 1924, pages 220 and 221, and to 
other publications. I have been actively 
fighting this thing, not only because it is 
un-American in spirit, fanatical in its 
conception, arrogant in its assumption to 
force private opinion down the sleeping 
public throat, but because it is the idle 
ravings of an uninformed dreamer, im- 
possibly absurd as a remedy intended, 
and subversive of the very purpose it is 
expected to serve. 


S an old plainsman of Texas, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the “Indian Nation” in 
the ’sixties and ’seventies for more than 
twenty years, and as a commanding officer 
in the New York Police Department for 
a service covering twenty-six consecu- 
tive years, nearly all of which were in the 
Central Office Detective Division, I have 
had the experience necessary to draw 
sane conclusions from inside observations. 
We have now in this state the “Sullivan 
Law”; it has disarmed the law-abiding 
citizen and made it the safest field for 
the operations of the bandit and the gun- 
man outlaw; it has filled this state with 
both. No burglar ever left his kit at 
home when out on a “job” because of the 
law against carrying burglars’ tools. No 
crook who disregards the law against 
murder will obey the law against carrying 
the weapons he may prefer, but he will 
feel his job made safe by the law dis- 
arming the other fellow, his easy victim. 
Please may I ask you to glance over 
my article published in your own paper 
as referred to; the answer is more di- 
rect than I can say here. 

I fought this iniquitous bill from the 
beginning, sincerely and earnestly, and 
before I retired from the police depart- 
ment and since, and in many ways, 
I have made some enemies and am ready 
to make more. You are very welcome to 
publish any part or all of this letter in 
the cause of Americanism, of patriotism 
as against fanaticism. 


With best wishes for your success, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
GeorcE H. QUACKENBOS. 





“Quick! To the right, through the 
opening—there! Do you want him? 
Make up your mind—he looks pretty 
good!” — 


“With a Rabbit’s Foot,” by Captain 
Paul A. Curtis. A moose story 
which will appear in the March issue. 





















Make 
Your (amp Bright 
with a Handy Portable 

i. HOMELITE 


HINK of having electric light—lots of it— 
zs your camp—wherever you go! And 
current for toaster, percolator, pump and other 
appliances—hundreds of uses. 

And it’s really Porraste. Weighs only 110 lbs. — 
carry it anywhere—no foundation needed. Use with 
or without batteries. Operates on any liquid fuel. 
Price, $195 complete, f.0.b. factory 
Safe— Reliable —Economical 
Send today for descriptive folder 


HOMELITE CORPORATION 
Grand Central Terminal - New York City 








Feed the Baby a Cheaper 


Grade of Milk If You Must 
—but have a 


FILSON 
Hunting Coat 
This Spring! 











The Filson 
Catal “A? 
shows the 
Filson super- 
line of Out- 
Clothes. 
Send for it. It’s free. 
This wonderful Filson Coat is double 
throughout—jammed full of pockets and 
comfort. The price $10.00. ight as well 
have the best. Chest measure only. 


Cc. C. FILSON COMPANY 
1005-1007 First Ave. SEATTLE, WASH. 
“‘Filgon Clothes for the Man Who Knows.” 


IF YOU SUNBURN— 


Try NOBURN next summer. 
This harmless, magic liquid a 


tively prevents sunburn. Over | 
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CAMPING OR TRAMPING 
By Frank E. Brimmer 


HE white gypsy is a real menace and 

every megns possible should be taken to 
discourage this motorized tramping, but it 
should not be done in any way that will 
injure the vast majority of camping va- 
cationists. Human nature seems prone to 
select the worst possible as typical of the 
whole. The manager of one of the largest 
motor clubs in the Middle West recently 
told me that he thought every camper was 
the owner of a decrepit broken-backed car, 
who hung a blackened sixteen-quart pail 
on the rear top bow of his flivver and set 
forth to conquer the world with little more 
than a greasy spider, a tarpaulin, some old 
carpet, and a few dirty blankets. 

The office of the club’s touring bureau 
was on one of the finest boulevard sys- 
tems in the city, so I suggested that we 
might just swing around and observe who 
was who from where we sat. In less than 
fifteen minutes I pointed out thirty-sever 
fine cars, all of them three-speed ahead, 
driven by campers. More than half of 
these were closed models. At first glance 
several of them could not have been recog- 
nized as campers at all for their tents, 
stoves, and sleeping quarters were encased 
in neat automobile trunks, nor was their 
dress any indication. In the same period 
we observed just two white gypsies. 

Forest service supervisors tell me that 
any of their men can spot a white gypsy 
as far as they can see him, and it is just 
as easy to recognize the camper. One is 
slovenly, dirty, a gasoline bum. He comes 
into camp with the conviction that trees 
grew for his personal use, that the world 
owes him a living, and that forest rang- 
ers are paid camp m3t:curists. On the 
other hand, the camper {s easily recognized 
because he is a gentleman, he knows the 
game, he has plenty of money to spend, 
he is on his vacation and lieht of heart. 
Said the chief forester of Cook County, 
Tll., “We just assign the camper a good 
place and forget him. But the white 
gypsy, well we have to watch him closely. 
He is the bird who litters up the camp 
from end to end with papers and melon 
rinds, who misuses the toilets, who is care- 
less with his fire. Like as not he will get 
up in the morning before daylight and 
break up a camp table or bench for his 
firewood unless we get a man on the job 
early. He is a nuisance, a bum, and a 
disgrace!” 

Admittedly it is more work, but one car- 
ries with him all the essentials for physi- 
cal and mental comfort, so that auto 
camping is “living at home away from 
home.” The women folks in the party 
have demanded comforts and conveniences 
that the old-timer would have scoffed at. 
‘Today the rough-it camper has a status 
little above the white gypsy. 

The “pay” camp movement is the par- 
tial solution for the white gypsy menace 
nd as soon as camp promoters recognize 
the fact that there are two widely differ- 
ent classes of people awheel, the sooner 
will their camps make a charge of from 
fifty cents to one dollar a car for the night. 
‘The white gypsy is undeniably picturesque, 
he catches the fancy, and many young 
fellows set out to imitate his come easy, 
go easy life. It may be fun for buddies 
to bum their way about from free camp 
to free camp; but the great army of 
motorized vacationists are upstanding 
citizens in their respective communities 
who merit the best that any “pay” camp 
affords, 





So Easy! 


At lost. a eptest one-piece folding cot is here. Now you can camp with 
comfort. 

folding cot ever invented. simple! Even a child can set it up and 
take it down in less than a minute. Cannot pinch the fingers. 


No end pieces to drag into position. Has removable top; adjustments to take 
up the stretch; automatic self-locking brackets; no cut-outs at corners; light 
weight; rigid; beautifully finished. When open measures 6) feet by 27 inches. 


Takesa 

Minute 
to Set 

Up and 
Take 


Doun 


he Goldwyn is the most wonderful—most ingenious one-piece 




















Folds up into a small package, easily carried and placed out of the 
way. The ideal folding cot for camp, home, farm, tourists. 
Made in Wood 


and in Metal 
3 different style t it pad- 
"hed and tegeaetae. 


Prices, $4.00 to $7.00 
See how easy it works. At Department Stores—Sporting Goods 
The simplest, strong- retro: | moe arte aeeven. 


est, most comfortable 
cot made, yet costs no 
more than i 

cots. 


Send for Booklet 


GOLDWYN MFG. CO. 
1455 W.37th Street Dept. 30 
Chicago, Il. 

















329 Tenth Street Toledo, Ohio 





Make the Mistake of Buying 
Before You Have Inspected the 
1926 Dickeybird-Kamper— 


We want you to make a rigid inspection of the improved 
1926 Dickeybird-Kamper. Slight changes, to further 
perfect this amazing tent that in two years has captured 
the attention of the touring and camping world, brings it 
brightly into the limelight of outdoor 1926. See it at 
your dealer’s, or write immediately for new illustrated 
catalog and prices. Your happiest outdoor year is ahead 
IN A DICKEYBIRD-KAMPER | 


The Dickey Mfg. Co. 


Exclusive Makers Dickeybird Products 
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KenneliDepartmentec: 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three huntin 
columns and take advantage of this productive market. 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100,000 guaranteed. 
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Fietp anp STREAM readers are made up of real 


g trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these 
Advertising rates in this Department $12.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C. 
his department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 


on dogs and dog breeding. Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


a 

CURE DOG DISEASES. 

How to put in condition, kill 
cure scratching, mange, 

temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping conte, os etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 









Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 
Shomont White Collies, Weare 
White Collies mt Procdere. Oe 
watchfuiness and devotion into 


joy, to 











Springer Spaniels 


; For Sale 
Champion Dash of Ruan by Dual Champion Hors- 
ford Hetman out of Horsford Henna. Price $350. 
Puppies bred from imported high-class working 
and slow bitches, for sale. All ages. 
Caistor, Denne, Aquilate, Horsford Avendale 
and Beechgrove Strains. Prices $60.00 up. 
RUAN KENNELS 
Owner, R. W. TAUSKEY. Wyckoff, N. J. 


BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions 
Hunting and Bench Shows 
ARKANSAS 


VALLEY KENNELS 


D. C. DAVIS, Owner 
Cimarron Kansas 
Catalogue Ten Cents 


RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUNDS 


For sport and show, 
Magnificent creatures, 
Great size, coats, type. 
The world possesses no 
better. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable and accord- 
ing to quality. 
GLENWILD BORZO! 

7458 Greenview Ave., Chicage 


Russian 


Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies. 

Excellent Blood-Lines. On 

approval. Prices reason- 

able. 

GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 


























“FROM THE OULD SOD” 


HAT is the caption that P.M. B. 

Galwey-Foley gives to his excellent 

picture of four Irish water spaniels 

on the lake at Fort Qu’ Appelle, 
Sask., Can. Mr. Foley is a warm supporter 
of this lovely breed, as good as any in the 
water or out of it, declares many prominent 
sportsmen. Irish water spaniels were 
always more or less popular in the Do- 
minion, the best of these being found in 
and around Montreal and the Western 
Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Those of the breed observed in New 
Brunswick, and said to be more or less 
preferred in that good ducking country, 
were on the small side, according to the 
standard fixed for this variety. How- 
ever, their owners said that they liked 
these small water spaniels, for the reason 
they do not take up so much room in 
those small, frail and risky skiffs. Still 
we would rather support the Irish water 
spaniel which has plenty of size and a coat 
as closely curled as a negro’s head. This 
is the stamp as continuously bred in the 
United States by Percy K. Swan, of 
Chico, California, and by the owner of the 
very beautiful and highly typical dogs in 
the picture. If we had to take our pick 
of these dogs, according to the photo- 
graph, we would take No. 2 from the 
right,. although No. 3 has a good broad 
skull, the headpiece that carries brains 
and superior scenting powers. 


THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL 


ONCE upon a time we used to see first 
class Irish water spaniels at the more 
important shows in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts and Quebec. The 
hey-day of their appearance was about a 
score of years ago when the Rev. T. 
Moore-Smith arrived in this country to 
become incumbent of a church in Jersey. 
Mr. Smith came from the North of Ire- 
land, and brought his lovely water spaniels 
with him. Their coats were always kept 
in capital order—and there’s the rub when 
it comes to exhibiting these dogs. Well 
looked after they are strikingly hand- 
some. On the other hand if unkempt 
they make up as ragged and an unwhole- 
some appearance as can be imagined. 
The Irish water spaniel has long been in 
this country. Our old and distinguished 
mentor, the late Hugh Dalziel, wrote that 
one of the reasons of the decadence of 
this breed, on the other side, was because 
of the too free export of Irish water 
spaniels to the United States. At the 
Cincinnati show in 1885, he judged a better 
class of Irish spaniels than he had seen 
in England for some years previously, 
and most of them had been bred in 
America from stock that arrived here 
from Ireland, England and Scotland. Mr. 
McCarthy in his excellent description of 
the Irish water spaniel, which he had 
bred for many years, says “Idstone,” as- 
serts “they will not stand a cross with 
any other breed.” 





FOUR IRISH BEAUTIES 


A highly typical quartette of Irish Water Spaniels—all workers and as good as they look! 


Owner: 


P.M. B. Galwey-Foley. 
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THREE STRAINS OF I. W, SPANIELS 


R [proximately to these water spaniels of ap- 
proximately the ’60s of the last century, 
. S. Skidmore, who stood at the head of suc- 
nil breeders of Irish water spaniels of the 
’8us, said that to a sportsman of limited means, 
or one who has not the accommodation to keep 
a team, the Irish water spaniel is the most useful 
dog he can have, inasmuch gs he can be made 
to perform the duties of pointer, setter, retriever 
and spaniel. As his name implies, he is peculiarly 
fitted by temperament, and by a water-resisting 
coat, for the arduous duties required by a sports- 
man whose proclivities lie in the direction of 
wild-fowling. We further read: When I first 
commenced to keep Irish water spaniels, many 
years ago (Mr. Skidmore was writing in or about 
1897), there were three strains or rather varieties 

—one was known as: the Tweed spaniel, having 
its origin in the neighborhood of the river of 
that name. They were very light-liver color, 
so close in curl as to give the idea that they had 
originally been a cross from a smooth-haired dog. 
They were long in tail, ears, heavy in flesh and 
hard like a hound’s, but only slightly feathered; 
fore legs feathered behind, hind legs smooth; 
head conical; lips more pendulous than Mc- 
Carthy’s strain. The one I owned, such was con- 
sidered to be one of the best of them, I bred 
from twice, and in each litter several of the 
puppies were liver and tan, being tanned from 
the knees downward, and under the tail. I came 
to the conclusion that she, at any rate, had been 
crossed with the bloodhound. In Ireland, too, 
there existed two totally distinct varieties, which 


HEAD AND PROFILE OF ENGLISH BLOOD HOUND 
Although this formation is considered highly typi- 
cal, it is questionable whether the deep foreface 
produces greater scenting powers than the more 

pointed faces of some other hounds. 


are known as the North andethe McCarthy 


strains; the former are in appearance like a 
third-rate specimen of their southern relation, 
but are generally much smaller, have less feather- 
ing on fe legs, ears, and head, often a feathered 
tail, and oftener still are inclined to be crooked 
on their fore legs. The McCarthy strain are 
very much more aristocratic-looking animals than 
either of the aforementioned, and are found in 
greater perfection on this side of the Channel 
than on their native soil. Mr. McCarthy in his 
description of the Irish water spaniel in the 
London Field in 1859, says the head should be 
capacious, forehead prominent. The dogs of his 
day were all square in the muzzle. The tail for 
about three inches from the body is covered with 
small curls, the remaining portion being smocth, 
like the face. The chief A x racteristics of Irish 
water spaniel are his tail, face and topknot. 


EARLY OWNERS OF IRISH 
WATER SPANIELS 

EFERRING to Vol. I of the National 

American Kennel Club Stud Book 
(1878) it is found that the first owners 
of registered Irish water spaniels in North 
America, were J. H. Whitman, Chicago, 
Ill., who evidently possessed several first 
class dogs and bitches: F. Demuth, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; F. A. Howe, Chicago; 
S. Finlay, Chicago; J. Holdren, Elsworth; 
Ill.; Richard Tuttle, Chicago ; J. Gillespie, 
Lieut. Corry, Fort Garland, NV. C. 
Ellis, Missouri Valley, Iowa; W. "D. Stev- 
ens, Springfield, Mass.; Jesse Sherwood, 
Edina, Mo. The Whitman lot included 
King of the River, imported; Sinbad, 
Beauty, Bridget, Cinder, Liffey—all im- 
ported and bred by W. Skidmore or Lieut.- 
Col. J. W. Verner. Here was the choic- 
est of blood and the best of looks. 














Champion Bero, 
and many other 
able prices. 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 
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Strong Heart Chow-Chows 


The House Dog Par Excellence. 
Devcted and loyal to those he knows. 
Dignified and aloof toward strangers. 
Clean as a whistle; quiet, but watchful. 
His magnificent coat and color attract 
the attention and admiration of all. 

Write for Pamphlet 














“Strong Heart Police Dogs 


‘‘Known the Wide World Over’’ 


Character—pius Appearance 


“* You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog” 


Grand Champion Komet von Hoheluff 
noted dogs. Pups for sale at reason- 





Strong Heart Training School | 


For Police Dogs and other Breeds. | 
Dogs trained for General Obedience, 
Guarding, Police Work, and other duties. 

“If your dog is worth having at all 

—he is certainly worth training.” 

Write for pamphlet 
“Why I should train my Police Dog.” 


SUN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS 
New Brunswick, N. J- 








Easton Turnpike, 








Police Dog TrainingSchool 


Home of the Doberman Pinscher 

We can furnish any type of Doberman, trained 
or untrained. Grown stock and puppies from prize 
winners always for sale. Write us your wants. 
Training all police dogs should at least be taught 
a general obedience course which takes two 
months. Full police training course takes four 
months. We only employ professional trainers 
from Germany’s best schools. Send your police 
dogs where they are trained as they should be 
trained, making them real dogs—dogs to be proud 
of. Information gladly furnished. 


REYEM KENNELS 
428-33rd Street kee, Wi i 
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Attention Springer Fanciers. 
{ ~ o. Horsford 
Sire { Winnebago Spri arbour 
8 puppies ‘ erate Ch. Horsford Highness 
Whirlwind 
Dam { Winnebago Princess { Winnebage Wonder 
Evenly marked liver and white—10 weeks old 
— Bramble- 
lush 
5 puppies hurst Rover “Ch. Beechgrove Duke 
Mostly white and with fine liver markings. 8-week# old. 
All the above | puopies are Dositively guaranteed, as 
to health, All papers furnished. 


For Sale: Two fine litters of best breeding 
Ch. Winnebago 
Ch. Horsford Hetman 
iB tee Int. Ch. 
Bog! 
Dam \ Beechgrove Winnie . Beechgrove Floretta 
GEO. F. WINDSOR, 1363 Girard Ave., Arkon, O. 








POLICE DOGS 


ga, Sturdy Northern stock 
i sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
| in pedigree. 
VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 
Ashland, Wisconsin 























Importers and Breeders 
of pedigreed 


SAMOYEDE DOGS 


The Samoyede; “the biteless dog with the 
human brain.” Highly pedigreed puppies, 
eligible for registration, for sale. 

NERNA KENNELS 
Telephone, Closter 104 
Anderson Ave. Demarest, New Jersey 














Airedales 


Chow Chows 

Costons Dachshunds 
Scottish Dalmatians _ 
Sealyham rman Pinschers 
Irish Toy Spaniels 
Yorkshire ~ Rortere 
Bull Terriers pete D ire 
French and English parser 8 — 

Dogs reyhounds 
Dogs Shipped Anywhere 





WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 









guards, loyal com- 
; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustrated 
Circulars free. 
COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST DOG KENNELS 


has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch-dogs, 
"s playmates, hunters, 
uae and Also Big Game Hounds, 
Foxhounds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All dogs 
individually schooled and trained by ae famous canine 
specialists and shipped on trial. Deliv - 
tion guaranteed. Trained dogs $50.00 to $150.00 each. 
Thoroughbred puppies $15.00 to $25.00 each 


Large Illustrated Catalog Ten Cents 
OORANG want Box 3 La Rue, Ohio 
} The most unique and acceptable gif 
fo: your sweetheartor child. The 
idea] house pets and companions, 
BOSTON TERRIERS 

AND 
FRENCH BULLDOGS 
Send Stamp for Catalogue 


‘|| SQUANTUM KENNELS 
Established 1877 Atlantic, Mass, 





stock-drivers. 








PREMIER DOG MAR 


WE CARRY IN STOCK: 


1238 Second Avenue 
at 65th Street, New York City 












THE LARGEST AND 
BEST EQUIPPED 





Griffons Fog 
Newfoundlands Gordon 

Sheep Dogs Shepherds 
Pomeranians (Police Dogs) 
Pekingese Spaniels 

Poodles Cockers 

Pugs Springers 
Samoyedes Giant St. Bernards 
Setters Russian Wolfhounds 


Telephone, Rhirelander 2585 





Sensational English Setter 


(54 Ibs, weight) 


Ch. Credentials Manzanita—at Stud 
(Whelped May 6th, 1924, fully sey 
In East Orange, N. J., foras 
Best English Setter in Show (Five Times Shown) 
He is equally promising in the Field, wide, fast, 
very intelligent, and has a wonderful nose and 
indomitable courage. 
Send for Stud Card 
FOR SALE—Pups by the above, whelped Decem- 
ber 22, ex bitch by Ch. Glenview Major, the cele- 
brated Bench Show Winner. Dam, Dam’s Sire, 
Ch. Cambrian Ranger. 
O’DELL KENNE “4 
$90 Church Ave., Winnipeg, Manito Canada 


89 














Feeding the sporting dog, be he Bird Dog, 
Hound, Terrier, Retriever—or whatever 
the breed—is a very important problem, 
for his condition has a great effect upon his 
work. It has been found that there is noth- 
ing to compare with our convenient foods 


Ken-L-Ration & Hemo-Ration 


which come in cans all ready to serve. 
All meat used in these products is inspect- 
ed and passed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture (Est. E-67). 
Upon request we will send a 1-Ib. can free 
to any reader of Field & Stream 


CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 
ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
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Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 
Champion Paimerston Connemara Grand 
A broken field dog. Winner of 145 first prizes and 74 
Championship points. Fee $50. 
International Champion Tyrone Larry 
Not only sire of bench, but field dogs as well, Fee $50. 
Champion Lord Palmerston 
A high class field dog. Fee $35. 
FOR SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! 
DR, J, D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


Royally Bred Irish Setters 


Whelped May 12: Sire—Cappagh Chieftain, fleld trial 
winner and bench champion—one of the best setters in 
Ireland Dam—Elbros Stylish Wedger, Imported; FDSB 
115433, field trial winner in Ireland. Healthy, rugged 
puppies of unusually beautiful color and conformation; 
heavy bone, wonderful heads. Began pointing at two 
months. A brace at six months found birds ahead of 
trainer’s old dog. Exceptional quality for work or 
breeding. Either sex one hundred dollars. 


ELBROS KENNELS Minocqua, Wis. 
Also breeders of winning Cocker Spaniels 
Puppies for sale 


IRISH SETTERS AND KERRY BLUE 
TERRIERS FROM IRELAND 


Best bench and Field Trial blood extant. Thirty 
years’ beoemng, exhibiting, judging. Irish Setter 
puppies with fifteen Field Trial winners in pedi- 
gree for sale. 

Trained dogs, some by Champion Terry-of-Boyne. 
Prices reasonable. Guarantee safe delivery. 


J.A.CARBERY, Beech Grove, Drogheda, Ireland 


IRISH SETTER PUPPIES 


From splendid field-broken parents, 
sired by imported 
CHAMPION SENSATION DEMPSEY 
out of winning imported bitches 
Also at Stud 
ERNEST D. LEVERING, “Malvern” Ruzton, Md. 


Gordon Setters—Inglehurst Kennels 


Quality puppies from carefully selected matings of 
st field-broken, imported and American specimens. 
At stud, Imported Champions Inglehurst Joker 
and Inglehurst Gieb. 
Kennels: Greenbrook Road, Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


C.T. Inglee,155 Montague St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
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DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Has Your Dog Distemper? 





He deserves the best remedy known. For 32 years 
Spohn's has been the standard treatment for Dis 
temper. Give as a preventive before too late. Cannot 
possibly harm the youngest puppies. 60 cents and $1.20 
per bottle at drug stores or direct. Write for our free 
booklet on Distemper and its treatment. 


Spohn Medical Company, Dept. FS, Goshen, Ind. 
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PURE-BRED BLOODHOUNDS 
SCARCE 


HERE we used to see ten to twenty 

pure-bred and very good blood- 
hounds at a New York dog show, we are 
now lucky if able to look over two or 
three! What is the reason? First of 
all several of the older breeders have 
dropped out—dead or retired because of 
advancing years. Some there are who say 
that the German shepherd or police dog 
has taken the place of the .criminal-hunt- 
ing bloodhound; but in reality, that may 
not be accounted as the reason. The nose 
of the pure-bred bloodhound remains su- 
preme, the strongest rival in this respect 
being the American bloodhound, a mixture 
of the English bloodhound and the Ameri- 
can foxhound of the old Virginian or 
other southern hound, mostly black-and- 
tan or red in color. The American blood- 
hound is not recognized by the A. K. C., 
because he is a cross-bred dog. Still for 
all that the American hound is a more 
active dog than the true or pure-bred 
bloodhound. Moreover, the American 
hound bears a striking resemblance te P. 
Reinagle’s bloodhound (about 1800) as 
then used for running on the trail of cat- 
tle and other thieves, over a particularly 
rough, rocky and mountainous country 
where the scent would generally be bad. 
It will be of some surprise to breeders of 
the English bloodhound to learn that the 
great artist’s hound as depicted by an un- 
failing pencil and a trustworthy knowledge 
of hounds and dogs, possessed lips that 
were tightly placed on the sides of the 
foreface; they were not pendulous and 
pronounced as they are in the bloodhound 
of today. The massiveness of the head 
of the pure-blood hound suggests dignity 
and great brain power. It is claimed by 
many that the long and deep face and the 
heavy flews or lips held this dog in his 
scent while questing his quarry. The Eng- 
lish bloodhound is generally looked upon 
as an amiable creature, and the prime pro- 
genitor of all breeds or varieties of 
hounds; while his blood has been used at 
times for the purpose of giving a better 
nose to some of our gun dogs. 


As for the difference in the temperaments of 
the English and American bloodhounds, it can 
be written that on one occasion when a man 
(murderer) was hunted and run down, the pure- 
bred hound hardly took any notice of the fugi- 
tive, whereas the American half-bred bloodhound 
would have “eaten” the poor and terribly 
frightened creature. It was afterwards learned 
that the latter—a bitch—had formerly belonged 
to and had been trained at a penitentiary in 
Tennessee. Further, she had been made particu- 
larly vicious by the prisoners, who had been 
ordered to tease this onl other hounds, by makin 
noises and kicking or pounding on the pe Mm | 
iron fences and railings that surrounded the 
kennels in which the hounds were confined. 


OLD ENGLISH SHEEPDOGS 


OBTAIL sheepdogs always provide 

much entertainment or shall we say 
“food for thought” for the thousands who 
visit a New York show. This year’s show 
at the New Madison Square Garden, Feb. 
11 to 13, the spectacle will be greater than 
ever—quite befitting the greatest of all 
canine events. On this occasion the bob- 
tails will be judged by Theodore Crane of 
New York, a gentleman possessing a capi- 
tal knowledge of several breeds of non- 
sporting dogs. The Old English Sheepdog 
is a shepherd’s dog pure and simple. He 
has always been kept for herding and driv- 
ing sheep and cattle. He is peculiarly 
sagacious and capable of withstanding the 
rigors of extreme cold and wet weather. 
His bark is of the sharp and metallic 
kind; and this vocal quality is of great 
accotint when the dog is used for driving 
sheep, the anee taking the lead or 
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walking at the head of his flock while the 


dog barks drive them from behind. In 
this performance the dog must have great 
patience and an even temper. Sometimes, 
the teeth (holders) of an inclined-to-be- 
vicious dog are broken off, so that he shall 
not seriously injure the sheep or stupid 
ewes that have a habit of turning around 
when they have lambs, and butting the 
dog. Whether long and continued docking 
the tails of Old English Sheepdogs was 
the reason for many puppies of this breed 
coming into the world tailless or with bobs 
and half tails (some there are that have 
long tails), is hard to say. Originally, or 
at least on the arrival of the Normans in 
England, when forest and game laws of 
the most severe kind were made not 
only were the native’s dogs docked, but 
the creatures’ claws cut off, so that the 
dogs could net properly course, turn, and 
run down deer or other animals. Three 
claws were taken off the dog’s fore foot, 
the dog “being brought to set one of his 





Mrs. 


Donna and Bunny of Cliffwold. Owner: 


L. A. Dohring. 


fore feet upon a piece of wood of eight 
inches thick,*and a foot square, the one 
with a mallet setting a chisel of two inches 
broad upon the three claws of his fore 
feet, at one blow doth smite them clean 
off, and this is the manner of expeditating 
of mastives.” By this is meant three claws 
without the skin; but it is impossible to 
amputate three claws at one blow with a 
straight tool in that manner, without cut- 
ting off part of the foot. In our own 
time dogs with long tails were not allowed 
on certain and large estates where game 
was strictly preserved; and it is believed 
that the owners of “docked” dogs were 
excused from paying dog taxes. In-breed- 
ing is sometimes responsible, it is said, for 
the shortening and the entire disappearance 
of the caudal appendage, as witness the 
screw and deformed tails of Boston 
terriers, English and French bulldogs. 


HUNTING COCKER SPANIEL 
CLUB OF AMERICA 

CEMBER 6, 1925, made history in 

American hunting dogdom. The First 
Field Trials for Cocker Spaniels ever 
held in the new world were rua under 
ideal weather and conditions on the 
grounds of the Dutchess Rod and Gun 
Club, near Poughkeepsie, New York. The 
first brace in the open class was cast off 
at 10:30 am. with a gallery of some 
twenty enthusiasts. Silvertip Ducrow, by 
Nomad Chief Crow out of Glory, owned 
by W. Lee White and handled by Mrs. 
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THE WISE DOG OWNER |= 


Fully appreciates the value of, and necessity for 
Quality, when selecting a food for his dogs or puppies. 


IT IS NOT, SO MUCH, THE INITIAL COST 
Per pound that counts, but, the results—from day to day, month to 
month and year to year—health and condition. 


THE ONE AND ONLY ANSWER IS, USE PERFECTION 
It is not cheap, but very economical for regular use, that is, every day 
feeding. Test this Nationally-Advertised food out! 
pound size at seventy-five cents, or, if you prefer a ten-pound size, 
forward only $1.25. We will prepay all shipping charges to any point 
in the United States. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO., Battle Creek, Dept. 9, Michigan | Gis eu: 82 33 GB 
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SHORE’S DON 
Winner 1st Outing Pheasant Trial 
Shore’s Don is a bird dog—Outing— 
BARBARA CLICK 

Winner Special on Quail—Outing Pheasant Trial. 

BARBARA CLICK has to a superlative degree that so 
much desired tail action we love to see in our setters 
—Outing. 

I am offering several puppies of this mating to dis- 
criminating buyers. These puppies will make dogs 
you will be proud to own in class company. 


H. D. ERSIG, 18 W. 10th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “C.P.” 
for WORMS 


NO PURGATIVE—NO DIARRHEA— 
NO SICK PUPPIES 

by U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture and 

found 100 per cent effective against hook and 


Tested 


Cures “‘Running-Fits” and 


round worms. 
“‘Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
ect dose 


following any other remedy. Corr 
sealed in non-breakable capsules. 

Assorted for dogs and puppies; 16 doses $1.00. 
CHLORIDE “C. P.”” CO., McNEILL, MISS. 


Box 15 
Prescribed by Field and Stream. 


Expert Training 
SHOOTING DOGS ONLY 


Experience Daily in the Best Bird Country. 
Reference Ozark Ripley. 


ANDREW BROOKS 
DONIPHAN, RIPLEY CO., MISSOURI 


ROWCLIFFE 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Breeders of 
COCKER SPANIELS 
for Hunting, Bench and 
Companions. Puppies $50 

. We usually have a few 
atrons and Trained Dogs 
for Sale. 




















CROWN IRON W 


WIRE NETTING 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dept. F, 


We carry wire netting in all sizes and weights, 
to meet any requirements for bird or animal 
enclosures, Being one of the largest distributors 
in the country we can sell at prices well below 
the market. Prompt delivery assured in all sizes 
from our large stocks at Worcester, Mass., 
Chicago, and Minneapolis. 

If interested in ail-steel pens, runways or 
framework write for our new catalogue on 
“Crown Pen Products.” 


ORKS COMPANY 


MINNESOTA 














THE NORACO KENNELS 
White Collies 
North Raymond, Maine 


Splendid puppies from good registered sires 
and matrons at from $30.00 to $50.00 each, 
ready for delivery. 


“d 














“A LUCKY DOG” 


Whose master owns a 


PROTECTO 


“ The wonder Dog Kennel 
4 that turns away from the 
Scorching Sun — Blowing 
Rain and Winter Winds. 
Made in two sizes. Write 
for circular. 


JAS. ELLIS CO. 
P.O. Drawer A. Brunswick, Md. 






YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and tan 
registered American Foxhound puppies. 
Unequalled for all game from bear to 
rabbits. Headquarters for the best. Pup- 
pies of ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 
illustrated circular 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Earl Gossett, Rt.1 St. Clairsville, Ohie 








IMPORTED ENGLISH SETTER DOG 


Very handsome white, black and tan English Setter 
dog, bred from the finest strains of Old Country Setter 
blood. Thoroughly trained in. Scotland and guaranteed 
a fine worker, under perfect control, drops to command, 
has a great nose, and is absolutely steady on point and 


to shot. Very stylish on point. Trained on grouse, 
pheasant, partridge, . ete. Fit to head any 
Kennel. Registered in England and Canada 


» . Worth 
500, but as I do not breed setters, will sell for quick 


$5 
sale at $275. 3% years old. 


E. CHEVRIER, 452 Main St, Winnipeg, Man., Canada 








“POINTERS 


PUPPIES FOR SALE 


Cash Box Kennels is now offering for sale 
Pointer Puppies, out of Steady Cash by 
Triple International Ch. Stylish Touchstone, 


one of the greatest sires of the day. 


This litter was whelped August 19, 
nicely matked and as birdy as they make 
to please you or your money refunded. Price, either sex, 


CASH BOX KENNELS 
W. H. HAND, Proprietor 
EAST HAMPTON, LONGISLAND 





Pointer, CASHHERE 
STUD FEE $30 
Return service given 














Puppies by 
Triple International 
CH, STYLISH TOUCHSTOND 


1925. They are big, healthy puppies, 
them. Each pup is guaran 
100 each. 


PURE BRED - 
CHESAPEAKE Poveied 





FOR SALE 











WHY EXPERIMENT? 


Lou Holliday’s Super-Airedales 
are the proven best strain of the proven 
greatest breed on earth. Big type, brainy 
Airedales with nose and courage. 
Ideal companions, natural hunters 
and retrievers; also a few show dogs. 
I guarantee safe deiivery, satis- 
faction, pedigree and I prepay. ez- 
pressage. Send for literature. 


Lou Holliday, P.O., Hamilton, Mont. 
(Kennels at Victor, Mont.) 













NEW! The Bird-dog Training Collar NEW! 

“TRAINO” A Word to the Wise 

cote So Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
ig expert, writes: 

Bince using this collar last season I would not be 
without them for any amount as I consider them the 
most humane training collar possible to make. I 
etter recalte wit} iaugned)  Gnabr W. Suiza. 
co) I ever used. (Signe RaDy. W. > 

The Best Police and Bird- Training Collar ever known. 

Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. A 
leader and check collar in one. BY MAIL PosTParD, $2.50. 
i by ipl ol tamen. 

di] -on-Hudson, New York 








DOG TRAINER 
BOARDING FOR WINTER 


Will be pleased to take a few dogs to Board and Yard 
Break during the season. Island 3% by 1 mile wide. 
Can’t get lost. No autos. Boarding, $15 per month. 

For Sale—Four female setter puppies born April 22; 
5 generations of broken New England shooting dogs on 
both sides. I broke both parents, Red-and-White, Frank 
Forester’s Kind, References ‘Field and Stream.” 
Registered guide for entire State. 


E. N. ATHERTON, Long Island, Portland, Me, 





FOR SALE 


SETTER PUPPIES by Champion 
Dan Valiant out of White Lillie. 


Combination of ability and style. Most beautiful puppies 
ever whelped. None better—few as good. All papers. 


EDWIN BOWERS, Savona, N. Y. 








The BEAGLE Magazine 


Published Monthly 
Entirely devoted to Beagle news, 
the trials, shows, hunting stories, 
health and disease columns; ar- 
ticles on care, training. breeding. 

The copy 20c; yearly, $1.50 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 
1 Main St. Decatur, Ill. 
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Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Soap rids your dog 


or cat of irritating fleas. 25c at your 


dealer’s or by mail. 


Free Dog Book On feeding, breeding 


and care, with symptom chart. Our Advice 
Dept. will answer questions free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 
Polk Miller Drug Company 
1206 E. Main Street Richmond, Va. J 


48 pp. Tilustrated. 

















THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of High-grade 


DOG FOODS 


— BRANDS 
ero-Meato Pet Dog and Puppy 
K ne Biscuits 
eat) 

Special Biscuits Pussy Meal 

(30% Meat) Perfect Condition 
All-Around Biscuits 

(Broken with Meat) Gennes Gest 
Plain Broken Biscuits (Steamed and Sealed in 

(No Meat) 2%-Lb. Sanitary Cans) 


Descriptions of these different brands of foods and sug- 
gestions for feeding are given in our booklet, “HOW 
TO FEED THE DOG,” mailed to you free with samples. 
Tell us the breed of dogs you have and the number you 
feed. You will have our best service. 
Our Factory Ie Open for Inspection, and 
Our Motto Is “THE FOOD WILL TELL” 
The Dog With the Nose 
He Fin the Cripples 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


The best duck dog. I breed workers from regis- 
tered stock. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
FREE with every puppy my book, “TRAINING 
THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL.” I also give 
SERVICE. 


PERCY K. SWAN, Box 30, Chico, Cal. 
BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 


Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 


. J. C. ESSEX 
‘Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY., Dept. P. 
offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opos- 
sum Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalogue 
ten cents, Stanley Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass Stud Book. 























40 Rabbit Hounds 
FOR SALE 


Fox 





# ClarienCe., Mayport, Penna. 


Pine Croft Kennels 
Pointer and Setter Puppies and proven stock 
of World’s best breeding. 10,000 acres 
private preserve. (Quail shooting in season. 

We Specialize on 
Gentlemen’s Shooting Dogs 
J. G. CHANDLER, Prop., Barber, N. C. 


SUSSEX SPANIELS For Sale 
PUPPIES BRED FROM IMPORTED STOCK 


Big, hardy puppies, not Kennel-raised. Born 
Sept. 1. Dogs $75: Bitches $50. Sussex Spaniels 
are most serviceable and big gun dogs of large 
Springer size and wholly liver in color. 


ELLERTON JAMES 
10 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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White, Stamford, Conn., worked against 
Corona Gunstock, a Peter Manning pup. 
No game was found, so the heat was post- 
poned until later in the day. Several 
entries in the open stake failed to show up, 
so these two dogs had no competition. 
Both Silvertip and Gunstock did good 
work, ranged and quartered excellently. 
In the afternoon during their second heat, 
they came on game, each dog doing excel- 
lent retrieving right up to hand. Silvertip 
showed the benefit of his greater field ex- 
perience and was placed over Gunstock. 
The latter dog was in good form, showed 
style and ability, but lacked experience, 
was a bit wild and the handler used the 
whistle method for control. The whistle 
system tends to bother the other dog and 
is frowned upon by the judges. The 
Novice Stake was won by Gyp, owned and 
handled by Walter Hart. A very clever 
young black. His entry blank was incom- 
plete, but we believe that she is a Peter 
Manning pup. Second Novice went to My 
Own Peter Manning, owned and handled 
by H. E. Mellenthin. Peter Manning and 
Mellenthin are both new at the Field Trial 
game but blood will tell; that’s why Peter 
Manning’s son Corona Gunstock was 
placed third. The Derby Member’s Stake 
was won by a little French-Canadian black 
bitch just purchased by Mrs. Moffit. She 


showed keen hunting instinct and retrieved 
naturally. 


Gunstock was second. 


A FIELD TRIAL COCKER 
The cocker spaniel Silvertip Ducrow Silvertip 
owned by W. Lee White and handled by Mrs. 
White at the recent trials. 

At 3:15 pm. the judges, Wm. J. 
Hutchinson and A. Clinton Wilmerding, 
completed their field work and retired to 
cogitate on the placing of awards. After 
a half hour that seemed like a week, they 
reappeared and announced their decisions. 
Mr. Wilmerding made a little speech ap- 
proving the intent of the Hunting Cocker 
Spaniel Club of America for using the 
standard-bred Cocker as a hunting dog. 
Mr. Wilmerding remarked that for years 
he had worked for Field Trials for 
Cockers and congratulated our Club on 
succeeding where others had failed. 
Judge Wm. J. Hutchinson made a few 
graceful remarks to the effect that the 
work done by the Cockers that day had 
been an eye-opener to him, as in the past 
he had hunted Clumbers and Springers, 
but that next year he was coming back 





with a Cocker of his own to run. So 
ended a perfect day, and your President 
Mrs. Moffit and your Secretary heaved 
each a sigh of happy relief. Our first 
trials were successfully over and the trail 
blazed for future trials. We hope that 
some of our members in the West or in 
Canada will now start to plan for trials 
local to them. We who have been through 
the premier event will give every possible 
assistance. Start something, then write 
to the secretary for detailed information. 
Next attached is a list of those present at 
our first trials. Many came for the after- 
noon whose names we did not have the 
opportunity to ascertain. For those mem- 
bers and friends who could not be present, 
let me say that our gallery was unanimous 
in that their coming was many times re- 
paid by the sight of those merry working 
Cockers. The officers of the Club desire 
to express their appreciation and thanks to 
the following whose generous contribu- 
tions helped make this first field trial for 
Cocker Spaniels a success: William J. 
Hutchinson, Mrs. S. Y. L’Hommedieu, J. 
Macy Willets, Cocker Spaniel Club. As 
Secretary, I want personally to thank the 
editors of the magazines and daily press 
who have so willingly given space to our 
club news. Without their co-operation our 
task would have been much harder. Let 
me close with a prediction. Our field 
trials in the Fall of 1926 will see a large 
entry and a gallery of over a hundred. 


, Then, too, we may spring a little surprise, 


but that’s a secret just now. 
H. H. Kingston, Jr., Secretary, 
155 Main St. W., Rochester, N. Y. 


MR, HUTCHINSON PRAISES COCKERS 


DFAR FREEMAN LLOYD: 
I was very sorry to learn from your letter 
of the 9th instant that you are still under the 
doctor’s orders. I hope that in the new year you 
will be on the job as of old. You missed a good 
day at the Cocker Spaniel Trials. Weather, ar- 
rangements, grounds, committee, and spectators 
were all of the best. Owing to the bad weather 
on the previous two or three days there were 
some unexpected absentees. I can only give you 
my general impression of the trials, and you 
have, of course, by this time seen the summary 
of the winners in the various stakes. The inter- 
esting and important part of the occasion to me 
lay in the fact that a large group of people who 
have been breeding cockers for many years, and 
who expects to go on doing so, organized these 
trials in order to see whether or not their breed 
was capable of adding working qualities to the 
handsome appearance, affectionate disposition, and 
reat intelligence which have been responsible 
or leading most of them, no doubt, into the breed 
in the first place. From this standpoint the trials 
were an unqualified success. It was a_ great 
pleasure to me to see what a large proportion of 
these dogs bred only for show and companionship 
for many generations, still possess the nose and 
determination to work and work well in the 
field. I should think the average of this breed 
is more easily controlled than the average of 
Springers, and while the smaller variety is under 
some handicap in retrieving pheasants and _ large 
rabbits, the handicap is not as great as I had 
thought it would be. - a few of the dogs 
were finished gun_ dogs. ilvertip Ducrow, be- 
longing to Mrs. White, and Corona Gunstock, 
belonging to Mr. Kingston, were conspicuous 
examples of the finished product. Mrs. Moffit’s 
young bitch, Rowcliff Diana, gave an outstand- 
ing exhibition of nose, courage, and natural 
retrieving ability, and when she is finished_should 
be quite a sensational performer. Mr. Mellen- 
thin’s My Own Peter Manning, which was awarded 
the Special for the combination of best looks and 
work, was quite a revelation; this is a small 
black dog, well known at the shows, and I believe 
has had only a few weeks of work. hen he 
has had another season with the gun he also 
will be a treat to see. It must be a great satis- 
faction to you as an old lover of the spaniel, to 
see this development, and I must ~ that my 
interest in spaniels is wide enough to have made 
me quite enthusiastic over the working cocker 
after these trials. The weather and ground were 
of the best, and I feel that Mrs. Moffit and Mr. 
Kingston, in particular, are entitled to real con- 
gratulation on the success of all their labors. I 
feel very confident that they have got the thing 
started, and they are certainly entitled to the 
support of all those who are interested in shooting 
over any variety of spaniel. 
Wittram J. Hutcurnson. 
Englewood, N. J. 
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LEDGELAND’S BELLCROFT BUCKLE 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—Ledgelands Kennels 


(Owner, Mrs. ~—— Wagstaff) 
"Phone Tuxedo 289 UXEDO PARK, N.Y. 
AT STUD 
Ledestendes Bellcroft Buckle 
K. C. No. 408158—Fee $50.00 
FUTURIST 
A. K. C. No. 465688—Fee $50.00 
a oy SALE—LEDGELANDS TUXEDO RASCAL 
A. C. No. 440866, Whelped Sept. 22, 1924. By 
Leagelanas Bellcroft Buckle X Ch. Ledgelands 
Sheila of Darnick 


SPRINGER SPANIELS 


We are expecting several litters in the late winter and 
early spring. For this reason we wish to dispose of 
2 year old bitches, 5 nine months’ old pups, and one 
15 months’ old dog. All of the very best stock. Prices 
a information gladly given, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


PURPOODUCK KENNELS 
Mr. and Mrs, Clyde H. Loveitt 
Box 61, West End P. O., Portland, Maine. 


SPORTING SPANIELS 
COCKERS SPRINGERS 




















int. Ch. ‘Horsford Harbour 
Our business during the past year has been wonderful, 


and we wish to express appreciation to our many satis- 
fied customers. We had over a thousand visitors at our 
Kennels during the year, and we wish to extend an 
invitation to any one wishing to call. 

We usually have Cocker and Springer puppies for 
immediate delivery, any color, guaranteed to please, or 
money refunded. 

Stud dogs at the service of Cocker and Springer 
Matrons. Send for Stud Cards. 

Winnebago Kennels, Reg., Box F, 153 Oshkosh, Wis. 


Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners 


MINOT SPRINGER SPANIELS 


For Sale. One handsome young dog, 8 months old. 
Make Bench and Trial Winner. Suitable to head 
any Kennel. Price $250.00. One Bitch showing 
~ promise, $100.00. 6 Bitches about 7 months. 
tarting to work, $75.00 each. 6 splendid dog 
ups, $50.00 each. A few bred ey 
red. Dogs always at Stud. Fees $50 


JOHN STEWART, Minot, N. D. 
CHADAKOIN SPRINGERS 


Dr. E. D. PUTNAM, Forestville, N.Y. 


has for sale and immediate delivery 
some excellent puppies of the celebrated 


CHANCEFIELD BLOOD AND 
HUNTING ANCESTRY 


These puppies are from _ first-class 
working parents on all kinds of game 





Med 















Chadakoin land and water. Highest class Spring- 
Springbok ers at the stud. Reliable and guar- 
A.K.C. 446066 anteed sires. Buy now! 





English Springer Spaniels 
Imp. Horsford Invador 


E. K. C. 58429—A. K. C. 467782. For Sale : Pups from 
$50.00 up, some ready to work this season. 


P. H. O’BRIEN 
73 West Park St. Butte, Montana 


ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


William Humphrey, Wallop Hall, Shrewsbury, Eng- 
land, the oldest and largest oreeder of above breed 
in the world has, at all times, for sale well-trained 
adults of finest breeding. Also Pointers, Setters and 
Retrievers at ressonable prices. Will fanciers kindly 
note that the winning Dog and Bitch, 1924 and 1925, 
were either supplied by the Horsford Kennels or sired 
by Champion Horsford Hetman; also that the winners 
at the recent American Field Trials were supplied by 
this kennel. Nothing but genuine dogs sold and dis- 
patched to clients before payment. 








SPRINGER SPANIELS 
BIG BARGAIN in Stud Fee 


ALSO YOUNG DOGS 
At Stud, Brand of Avandale, Fee reduced 
from $75.00 to $40.00. 
Black, white Bitch, 4 months old 
reduced from $65.00 to $50.00, 
Black, white Bitch, 10 months old 
reduced from $125. 00 to $80.00, 
hunts nicely. 
por ae tan and ticked, 4 months old Springer, 
educed from $65.00 to $50.00. 
|} rae and white male reduced from $125.00 
to $80.00. 
| ag dogs are worth twice what I am ask- 
ng. Parents of these dogs come from the 
Avendale 1 ae and are wonderfully bred. 


. G. Hs BORDNER 
enna Bldg. York, Pa. 


Springer, 
retrieves. 
Springer, 
retrieves, 

















Montana Ware of Avandale 


One of the Most Handsome Springer Spaniels of the day. 
Has been started four times in Field Trials and placed 
three times competing against the fastest company in 


the world. 
Stud F'ee, $50.00 


Eight fine puppies born Noy. 6 by Montana Ware X 
Horsford Heighton. A January litter by Duar Ch. Flint 
X Sundried of Ware. None better than these two litters. 


D. R. DEDMAN 
P. O. News Stand Forsyth, Mont. 


At Stud—SPRINGER SPANIELS 
CHAMPION LOYAL LORD (imp.) 


by Champion Andon of Leam 
emt Limelight 


] Stowmarket Shot 
‘ by Field Trial Champion 
| REX of AVENDALE 

Fee $50 


| Otsgaragee Hetman 
by HORSFORD HETMAN 
Fee $35 


Dr. W.H. FOX, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS 


Three fine female puppies out of working stock. Sire 
a field and blue ribbon show dog and both grand- 
sires champions. Whelped November 14, 1925. 


Horsford and Avandale blood lines. 
Markings, pedigree and prices on application. 


H. C. Delano 
CANASTOTA NEW YORK 


English Springer Spaniels 
Quali ty-Bred 


4 Pu 

ee: Int. CH. JAMBOK OF "War 

Dam: Busy Giri, A.K.C. 446733 (a beautiful liver 

nen biteh by Ragboy of Avandale; dam by Laverstoke 

uster). 

A wonderful opportunity to secure the best. Pedigree and 
registration papers given with each purchase. If you are 
interested in Quality-Bred Springers, write us for 
descrintions and prices. 


BATAVIA KENNELS, B. R. Harrison, Prop., BATAVIA, NEW YORK 


























Drew Farm Springers 
None better made, None better bred 


Puppies, 11, 9 and 4 months old, for 
sale. White, with liver markings. All 
in perfect form and condition and bred 
from champion and champion-bred im- 
ported stock. Prices, $60 up. Approval. 

PersonaL INSPECTION PREFERRED. 
At Stud: 

CHAMPION HORSFORD HAZARD 
Great AMERICAN AND ENGLISH WINNER. 
A sure and successful sire. Capital worker 
and produced from generations of cham- 





pions. Fee $50.00. 
Oscaw Hud »N. Y. 
Phone, Croton 15-R. 














“‘ The Ideal of the Breed”’ 
BEST SPORTING DOG OR BITCH. Any Breed, 
was won by our Imported L’Ile Messenger Boy 
(Son of our Dual Champion Flint of Avendale) 
at the Royal Winter Fair, Toronto, on Nov, 21/25. 
Another signal Victory for our Springers, winning 
over all other Breeds! 

BROOD MATRONS IN WHELP! 
Untrained $150 to $250. Trained $275 to $500. 
They make the finest possible investments, as you 

pay for one and receive 8 or 9! Every prominent 
Springer blood line is represented in our Kennels, 
and we can give you any ion oO 

you favor. The Fountain- Heads of the Springer 
race are owned by Get close to this wonder- 





bred Matrons and you canno 
Studs have sired the only Field- Trial Champions 
in America and more Show Champions than all 
other Studs in America put together! Buy where 
the Winners come from! 
PUPPIES READY TO TRAIN 
Never before have we been able to offer such re- 
markable values in high-class Springer puppies. 
ar Fg it, four to eight months old youngsters 
go to work now and priced at only $65 
to. Fise, delivered at your door. Big, handsome 
youngsters, reared on farms in sunny Manitoba. 
t one now and give it some education this 


winter, 
DOGS AT STUD! 

Dual Champion Flint of Avendale $150 Fee. 
Triple International Champion Boghurst Rover, 
International Champion Laverstoke Powder-Horn, 
Champion Springbok of Ware, Field-Trial Cham- 
pion Dan of Avendale, Prince of Avendale, Sam- 
son of each 





lists issued Jan 


t vires -aw- Send for new 

Room left for ‘some Local ‘Agents. oe 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 


452 Main Street 
World’s 


Winnipeg, Canada 
Largest Breeders of High Class 
English Springer Spaniels. 











HORSFORD GALLANT at Stud 


HORSFORD GALLANT, black and 
white, and HORSFORD HARBOUR 
LIGHT, liver and white, have sired 
several litters of nine or ten puppies each. 
These are points to bear in mind when 
your matron is ready to breed. 

We offer at reasonable prices some choice pup- 


pies from well known bench winning and field trial 
stock—also some good matrons already bred. 


Each puppy we sell is guaranteed to live to ma- 
turity, or another one givenin its place free of cost. 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented or money refunded. 


FOR SALE, Male, Liver and White 


SPRINGER SPANIEL 
2% years old, A. K. C. No. 398612, wen 


two seasons *and three months with 
fessional trainer. House and car bro vs 
weight, 45 lbs. A. A. BROOKS 

26 Chestnut Street Wellsville, N. Y. 
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Your Dogs 


KEEP their coats Ker y and pre- 
vent infection, p their skin 
cleanandh Drive out worms, 
Restore them = +" health. Keep 
them chee: 

There is a_Glover’s Pppetel. ley 
Medicine for every dog affection at all 
Pet Shors and Sporting Goods Baier, 
Our book, a fully illustrated trea’ n dogs, will be 
sent FREE on request. Write forit.A ‘Address Dept.DLi 


H. CLAY GLOVER COMPANY » Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue - + New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 























English Setter Puppies SALE 


Ch, Cole’s Blue Prince I) 
. * * . . * * a 


English Setter puppies by Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 

and out of best brood matrons are for sale. These 

= will make real bird dogs, Priced at 
50 an 

c. ._DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnat!, 0. 





Splendid Setter Puppies 


Whether you want them for playmates, pals— 

or partners in the greatest sport in the world, 

the hunting of game birds—we have the best 

there are on earth—the only kind you want. 
Ask us about them. 


Thoroughbred Setter Kennels 
Box 143 Edgewood, Iowa 

















lm e 
Pointers and Setters 
My annual January price list ready 
for distribution. Prices cut 50 to 75% 


VINTON W. MASON 
| Cambridge A. Massachusetts 
























“BATTLE CREEK HEALTH FOOD 
For DOGS 


Mf you want real results try Millers. They're 
better, yet they cost no more. If your deales 
cannot supply you, send 10 cents for trial 
packages. Mention dealer's name. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 
Ders 430 Bathe Creek, Maciny 








THE BOOK OF THE YEAR! 


° ° ° ° e 
Hunting Big Game with Dogs in Africa 
By ER M. SHELLEY 
Author of Twentieth Century Bird Dog Training 

Mr, Shelley went to British East Africa at 
the suggestion of the late Paul J. Rainey, the 
great American sportsman. 

For two and a half years he hunted with Mr. 
Rainey and trained dogs for big game. After 
a short visit back to America, ire Shelley re- 
turned on his own responsibility to Africa, and 
there spent over two years hunting and taking 
moving pictures. 

During these five memorable years in a Sports- 
man’s Paradise, our author had a number of 
exciting adventures and novel experiences. His 
friends suggested that he put them into a book 
for the enjoyment of those who love sport; and 
if the reader will take a trip with Shelley to 
Africa, he is promised an opportunity to hunt 
lions and other big game without any risk of 
life or limb. 

This book contains more than 200 pages of 
enthralling narrative, divided into 27 chapters, 
each more interesting than the preceding one, 
and every one can get real enjoyment and thrill 
from it. 

Wonderful Photographs! 
Send for a copy. Edition limited. Price $3 
postpaid. 
A Sprenpvip Present 
Book Department, FIELD & STREAM 
45 West 45th Street New York 
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SPRINGER SPANIEL TOPICS 


VERY week during the last of 1925 there 

were field trials for spaniels in England, Scot- 
land and Wales. The entries were heavy and 
representative. * * * C, A. Phillips, A. L. 
Trotter, Mrs. Quintin Dick, J. Anderson, J. 
Shortt and others were highly placed with their 
English springers. * * * All of these kennels 
and their more favored strains are represented 
in U. S. A. and Canada. * * * Happily, there is 
no dearth of first- class springer blood on_ these 
shores. The foundations are solid, and 
all is ready for good builders to erect worthy 
monuments unto themselves! * The late 
Edward C. Hoyt of Stamford, Conn., is said 
to have died worth millions of dollars. The 
deceased’s last purchases were springer spaniels, 
bought while on a recent visit to En; ad’ Yi Hors- 
ford Boss was Mr. Hoyt’s best dog, and this 
spaniel sired some highly spoken-of stock in 
his country. All have »roved good hunters and 
good looking. * ‘rank Morgan, the well- 
known architect of Troy, is establishing a springer 
kennel. He is owner of some of the Horsford 


Boss stock; also of spaniel material with Little 
Brand at the back of it. 


Here is an excellent 









team is to be sent the round of the West Coast 
and California kennel events. 

It is said there will be hawking over springer 
spaniels “for a certainty,”’ next fall on the Fishers 
Island Club’s estate, Long Island Sound, N. Y. 
Two trained falcons and two goshawks have al- 
ready been secured. Holland and Germany are 
being drawn upon for supplies, and passage 
hawks are being taken. Hawking with springer 
spaniels is the oldest of sports, and it will be 
Americans who will resuscitate over these dogs; 
and possibly “trials” will be inaugurated. It is 
hoped there will be enough reliable birds to make 
the first hawking meeting an unqualified success. 
* * * Capt. W. K. Jenne will soon be back in 
the ring with more springers. These will be 
newly imported stock, * * * “Springers are going 
stronger than ever,” writes John Stewart ot 
Minot, N. D. “I predict 1926 will be a banner 
year in springer spaniel history. So let us still 
keep on with the noble work of letting American 
sportsmen know of such a valuable, all around 
hunting dog.” * * * Recent springer arrivals in 

A. are Horsford Drake and Horsford 
Hustler. These were sent out by William 
Humphrey, England. 





FRIENDS OF THE GUN 
Four of the team of five springer spaniels which won the Team Stake for John P. Gardner in 


England, 1907, when spaniel field trials had just commenced. 
Courtesy of The Complete Shot. 


“setter” type. 


combination of English and Scottish blood. * * * 
Mr. Morgan’s kennels will probably be registered 
as “Frankmar”’—a combination word of Frank 
and Mary is likely to be the prefix _regis- 
tered at the American Kennel Club. * Dr. 
and Mrs. Becker, of New York, may be looked 
upon as future exhibitors of springer spaniels, 
They already shoot over this breed. Mrs. 
Becker is a sister of Mrs. Roy Rainey, certainly 
the most successful breeder and exhibitor of 
wire-haired fox terriers in all America. * 
Springers’ tails should = cut on or about the 
time the puppies’ eyes open. This will be about 
nine days after birt Use a sharp and sterilized 
pair of scissors. The mother will lick and heal 
the sores that will heal in half a day. 

There is little pain when docking is tinal at 
an early period. * It will be found a good 
and economic plan to purchase good and_in- 
whelp bitches at this time of the year. When 
the Bitches have puppies in March and April 
the youngsters, when about two months old, will 
enjoy all of the warmth and delights of the 
spring and summer months. * * * It is then 
puppies flourish like the green bay tree and prove 
very profitable investments. Spring 
uppies grow into winter hunters, and they can 
e taught to take the water while the element 
is still warm. * he finest studs of 
springers are now owned in U. S. A. an 
Canada. * * * At the Scottish trials two stakes 
were won by sons of Prince of Avendale, now 
in Mr. Chevrier’s kennels at Winnipeg. These 
winners were F. T. Ch. Worthington Piper and 
Nithsdale Rab Tinker, a son of F. T. Ch. Dan 
of Avendale (also Mr. Chevrier’s). In Dalshan- 
gan Tinker was a good winner. * It is 
worthy of note that Prince of Avendale is now 
the only living springer which has sired two 
full F. T. champions. * * * C, F. Nielson, 
of New York, will judge the springers at the 
W. K. C. Golden Jubilee show on February 11-13. 
Mr. Nielson has long been an admirer, breeder 
and judge of high-class gun dogs, his particular 
flair being English setters. * * That, how- 
ever, does not mean that the W. K. C. judge will 
favor what is known as the “setter type” of 
springer spaniel. * * * Walton Ferguson, Jr., 
will offer a cup at the W. K. C. show for the 
best springer spaniel, while Mrs. Walter Fergu- 
son gives a cup for the best American-bred 
springer. The Avendale springers will 
not compete at this year’s New York show. A 


ere is “‘spaniel” as opposed to 


THE USEFUL AIREDALE 


‘Time and again reports reach us of the 
all-around work accomplished by Aire- 
dales. That he is the most useful of all 
terriers (from the hunting point of view), 
there can be no doubt: that he is a handy 
dog for the severest of climates and for 
tough work, is allowed by everybody. The 
Airedale is more used in North America, 
than in any other part of the world; 
furthermore, he has remained a popular 
bench show dog for many years. Except- 
ing perhaps, the removal of old hair or 
coat, the general workaday Airedale, has 
the same “points” as the dude of the bench 
show arena, although the exhibition Aire- 
dale is often barbered up too much. H. P. 
Porter of Mirando City, Texas, Deputy 
Game Warden, tells about some young 
Airedale—one eight months old, retriev- 
ing jack-rabbits when he was so small 
that he had to drag them in. He had also 
killed (when presumably older), two 
coyotes, a leopard cat and a ’coon. He 
does not spar around his enemies, but 
“sails into them all with a rush.” He was 
fighting badgers when ten months old; and 
he holds on like a bulldog at all times. 
This Airedale had trailed and caught three 
crippled bucks, when his owner wrote on 
November 17. He is broken to retrieve, 
land and water, is steady to shot, either a 
slow trailer, or will run with hounds. 
This remarkable young Airedale was bred 
by Lou Holliday at the Lionheart Ken- 
nels, Hamilton, Mont., from where there 
come a particularly game and serviceable 
Airedales. 
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AN AIREDALE’S PERSISTENCE 


WRITING from Hanover, Ontario, C. D. 
Danitzer tells about his Airedale Peggy 
which gave him a pleasant surprise. It was with 
some misgiving that Mr. Danitzer took Peggy 
— with him while going hunting, for some of 
his friends were of an opinion that the Airedale 
can not hunt! However, they were to soon 
change their views and realize that deer hunted 
by an Airedale are not driven out of the district, 
as is sometimes the case when hounds are used. 
It is claimed that Peggy was as fast_as any of 
the ten hounds called into service. Her owner 
declares that she finds her game as easily and 
stays the distance. In one run Peggy and a2 
hound picked up the scent and_ practically 
“+ the deer. The hunters had nearly all 
eft their runs so few had a chance to get him. 
The buck headed straight for the Ottawa River, 
about half-a-mile wide. The hound and Peggy 
went with him to the water’s edge and the Aire- 
dale plunged after the buck across some very 
rapid water. Peggy followed the deer right 
across and onto the Quebec side. How long the 
bitch stayed with him the hunters do not know. 
Peggy was absent for three days. On her return 
she was none the worse for her run, with the 
exception of sore feet. After a day’s rest this 
Lionheart-bred bitch ran again and “got a fine 
mouthful” of porcupine quills. After these 
spikes had been partly removed, she went right 
back and tried to tackle another porcupine, But 
Mr. Danitzer got her away. Still ied, 
Peggy then took after a deer and stayed out for 
about five hours, the while carrying half a dozen 
quills in her mouth. “She certainly has ‘guts,’ 
if you will pardon the expression,” continues the 
proud owner of this Airedale. One of Peggy’s 
pupeses at the age of 18 months — down, 
single handed, a wounded buck, and fought him 
until death. In type and color Peggy is a fine- 
looking bitch, retaining her good colors, very 
black and with dark-tan markings. 





SQUIRE LINDSAY KNEW 
HEN John Sharp Williams, of Mis- 
sissippi, ‘first ran for Congress he 
made a house-to-house canvass of his con- 
stituency in the hills of Yazoo County, in 
the course of which he called on Squire 
Ben Lindsay, who sat perched on the top 
rail of the fence around his cow lot. Here 
is what happened, as related by Harris 
Dickson, in “An Old Fashioned Senator”: 
“John,” the Squire discoursed, “you’s 
got right tol’able much gumption—for a 
lawyer. Now listen to your Uncle Ben. 
“Country folks is powerful , Peculiar. 
You wants their votes, and you’s got to 
cornsider their ways. Bein’ right ain't 
nigh enough, onless they likes you. An’ 
tain’t no ‘countin’ for the notions that'll 
turn ’em. One time a candidate come gal- 
livatin’ through here, runnin’ for Congress, 
same as you, and never got a vote at this 


Ox. 

“Why? Did the folks figger that his 
politics was wrong? No. They didn’t 
figger nothin’; but old Jim Hargraves 
took a prejudy agin him. You see, John, 
somebody told that feller, same as I just 
told you, that Hargraves was He-coon in 
this neck o’ the woods. So what does the 
candidate do ’cept beg old Jim for a chaw 
of his celebrated tobacco. 

“Fine business, John; that gets votes 
every clatter, ef he hadn’t spiled it. "Cause 
when Hargraves handed him his plug, the 
fool candidate pulled out a knife an’ cut 
off a chaw. That settled his hash. Jim 
decided that he was stuck up and felt his- 
self above the common people—too proud 
to bite off the same plug where Jim and 
all his friends bit off. That fool never 
got nary vote at this box. 

“And, John, do you remember one crafty 
old cuss named Drenner? Sure to get 
elected every time his name went on the 
ticket. Ever hear how he raked in the 
votes? Pups, John, pups. 

“Pups?” John asked. 

“Sure, Hound pups. 

“Nothin’ tickles these fellers more’n to 
brag on their breed o’ dogs. And Drenner 
knew the name of every dog in this dis- 
trict. He’d lead a voter way off into the 
woods an’ whisper: 

“Dan, when is old Music aimin’ to have 


pups? You got to gimme one. I’m bound 
to have one o’ yo’ strain for my pack.’ 

“Drenner went around like that, beggin’ 
pups, an’ rakin’ in votes with both hands. 
Nobody couldn't beat him. John, you bet- 
ter keep yo’ eye skinned for them fine 
p’ints, ef you want to go to Congress, an’ 
stay there.” 


A SPORTING VERSIFYING 
YOUNGSTER 


HE following verses were written by 

Haskell Smither, a seventeen-year-old 
lad of Frankfort, Ky., for the High School 
paper The Capitolian. We all must be 
thankful to James S. Williams, secretary 
to the Kentucky Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Frankfort, for drawing attention to 
these lines: 

“MY DOG”’ 
He’s not so much to look at 
And his form is nothing fine, 
But yet, I sure do like him 
nd I’m proud to say he’s mine. 


His legs are long and lanky, 
He would certainly take no prize, 
His heavy skin would be too pone 
For a dog three times his size. 


His ears are always drooping, 
His nose is long and round, 

I always find him read 
For he’s never turned me down. 


ROUGH BUT READY! 
Here is an untrimmed and unfaked Airedale of 
the good-looking, useful and working order. As 
hunters and companions, Airedales are justly 
popular. 


He stays upon my doorstep, 
In the darkest of the night, 
And if burglars come a prowling 
He’s ready to have a fight. 


And when I take my gun 
From its hook upon the wall, 

His tail starts tapping on the ‘floor 
As if waiting for my call. 


Out through the fields we wander 
When lo! the dog stops _ 

He stands like a graven imag 
*Gainst the background * the hill. 


He moves not from his station 
While I walk stealthily by, 
And ’mid a roar like cannonade 

The quail get up and fly. 


As I walk home at even, 

A heavy coat weighting me down, 
I think of that day of parting, 

That time that’ll surely come round. 


If there’s a place in our Heaven, 
For that which a man loves best, 
I hope that God will let us 
There together find our rest. 


HasKELL SMITHER. 
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Twentieth aos Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 


(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 
(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,”’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s field’s Pride—Jessie 

Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony Boy's 
Daisy— Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial Win- 
ning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 
TuIs TRAINING Book = BL ea the MOST UP-TO- 
DATE, PRACTICAL, EASY and COMMON SENSE WORK ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Retrievers. 

» Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 

READ THIS! 
A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE’S OPINION 

I have just read the very excellent, interesting and 
instructive book, entitled “‘Twentieth Century Bird Dog 
Training.” I have not enjoyed anything for a long time 
as much ag I have this book and I know it w'll help us 
all a great deal to get the benefit of the Author’s very 
wide experience. 
(Signed) WiLL1aM ZiecLeR, Jn., New York City, N. Y. 
Tap Easiest, neue AND Most NaTuRaL War TO 
Break Your Do 
DESORIPTIVE ree PIcTuRED CHAPTERS ON INEXPEN- 
sive KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLIANCES; 
also StmPLE Doc DocToRINe. 
Paper Cover, $1.50; Cloth Cover, $2.00 Special Offer. 


1 year sub. to FIELD AND STREAM. $2. Lith $a FOR 





Book (paper cover).......+.+++. $3 00 


Total wales. ..ccccccsccscce $4.00 
FIELD AND STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York 


Pointers and Setters 


No. 1.—Brace Shooting dogs, Petater and Setter, Two 
and one half years old, they are fit to head any kennels 
at stud, good lookers, nice Ame over distemper, cracker 
pete Sposting dogs, nice retrievers, $250 each, $450 
the pair. 





No, 2.—Llewellin setter Bitch, Sire Count Meting, 
Dam _ Indiana Momoney’s Lass, she Momoney, ped 
Mareh 1924. Finished, experienced, and ust bred er) 
INDIANA HAWK. A real bargain, $300. 

No. 3.—Llewellin Setter Bitch, a June 1924, 
sired by Count Moring, and ‘just bred to Indiana 
is a - bi ° 
sod, looker, over distemper, sure enough a bargain, 





INDIANA MOMONEY’S ROSE, Whelped Feb. 1920, 
sire Momoney—Dam Indiana June Whitestone, rare 
breeding, looks and acts like a two year old, nice 
allround shooting bitch, whelped 10 Jan. 4, 1925, 
raised them all, one being the sensational puppy 
Count Mori J Bess. Bred again to Count Moring 
ig great here, $250. 

And * aa from six months to one year, Going 
good, good, bred second to none, $50 each. 


HERMAN SOMMERVILLE 
HATTIESBURG, MISS. 








Silver Fox Farming 
The most eaositing and profitable live animal 


industry in the world. Over 5,000 fox ranchers 
in the United States and Canada are making 
money in the business today. Read all about 
it in the Black Fox Magazine. Subscription 
$2.00 a year; Canada, $2.25; Foreign, $2.50 
Sample copy 25 cents. 


THE BLACK FOX MAGAZINE 
1400 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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BOB WHITE QUAIL 


Limited Number Natives and 
10,000 Mexican Bob Whites 
Delivery 
February, March, April 


Immediate reservations are necessary 


E. BOGLE 
Pascagoula, Miss. 
(Largest exclusive quail 




















raiser) 
The down Game Park 
Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


Cotton Tail and Jack Rabbits 


for restocking and coursing, any quantity at any 
time; also will now take orders for fall delivery 
for all native varieties of wild ducks and geese; 
can also supply Opossum, Badger, Raccoon, Prairie 
Dogs, Bear, Puma, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


K. C. BECK & CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest. 
and best fighting of all pit 
games. and the most beautiful 
of all fowls. Send for catalog, 
Eggs $4 per setting. Young 
trios 9 to months old, 
$14.00. 

















GEORGE W. MEANS 
Unien Street, Cencerd, North Carolina 


Squab Book FREE 


Printed in COLORS. Enlarged. Much News. 


Squabs are raised in one month, er ot for hi, 
prices. Greatest market for ‘20 years Make 
money breeding them. We shi dhlgravery 

three months’ trial our famous bgeeding ¢ stock. 


all fog as 


PLYMOUTH ROCK : SQUAB cc CO. 
504 M St., Metrese Highlands, Mass. 

















DecoysCallers Pure Bred 
All Trained Ducks 1924 Priced 

Wild Mallard, $8.50 trio, $5.00 pair; eggs, $2.50, 
12. English Callers, $17.50 trio, $10 00 pair; 
eggs, $5.00, 12. Black Mallard, $12.00 pair; eggs, 
$6.00. 12. Goose Booklet, 25c. Duck Book, 25e. 

Trained Wild Canada Geese. Other breeds of 
ducks, geese, peafowl, etc. Eggs 100 lots cheaper. 


BREMAN CO., : : DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Make Money Raising Squabs 


Highest marketever known. Big demand. 

Big money raising them. Raised in one 

month. Little space required to raise 
them— Homers, Carneaux, White 
Kingsa specialty. Breeders shipped 
everywhere. All other breeds. Send 
stamp for catalog. 


Allston Squab Co., 30 No. Beacon St., Allston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 
Two Large Newly Mounted Alaska Moose Heads 
Alaska White Mtn. Sheep Heads, Alaska Caribou 
Heads, Rocky Mountain Mule Deer Heads. Extra 
large White Tail Deer Heads. Sets of horns. 
Genuine Elk Tusks. Reference my 18th year 
with Fretp anp STREAM, 
EDWIN DIXON 
Canada’s —t Taxidermist 
tarie 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 


CARING FOR 


NLIKE its nearest competitor for 
sport purposes, the dog is an animal 
peculiarly situated, chiefly because it is 
detached from the apron strings, as it 
were, of its mother and father and forced 
to shift for itself many months earlier. 
A horse has maternal protection for a long 
while; a young dog has to get down to 
business when exceedingly young and fol- 
low closely the program arranged for it. 
Assume things as you will in favor of 
a horse, I am sure every dog man will 
agree with me that the intelligence of a 
dog is far greater, and it has to reason 
out its work in more instances than one. 
Its entire destiny is work of the brain and 
instinct combined. The training inculcated 
by man is only a mechanical part of its 
education, which, however, conforms ad- 
mirably in carrying out its destiny. The 
future of a bird dog is a combination of 





BUDS OF PROMISE 
The amiability of the English setter is proverbial. 


YOUNGSTERS 


dish pink, like the gills of a freshly caught 
bass or trout. Never see pale gums with- 
out treating for worms. 

A youngster needs bone and muscle- 
building foods, both for development, and 
to carry on his future career, and for his 
immediate health’s sake. A_ balanced 
ration, with meat for a basis, is what a 
young dog requires. It is very strange 
how people absorbed the notion, and then 
broadcast it, that meat caused worms and 
other ailments. Most young dogs lack a 
sufficient amount of it and vegetables. 
One that gets very little exercise and is 
kenneled all the time, should, however; 
have his meat ration rather restricted. 

Meat with cereals such as rice, very 
little or no cornmeal at all, and some vege- 
tables help a dog to grow and keep in 
shape. No cereal has ever given me better 
results than rice, and wheat in the form 





Photo: Howard Rathbone 
Here are five beauties just taken in hand. 


Already they are under capital command. 


tne exercise of its natural gifts, in- 
telligence, scenting and endurance. To be 
great it must have all of these, and they 
come to full development at maturity only 
through proper care, proper feeding and 
the right opportunities. Sacrifice one of 
these, and a deficiency will ultimately be 
noticed at the very time when the dog 
should be of the most service to its mas- 
ter. You read about great dogs. Then 
you wonder how they arrived at the period 
of their surpassing ability. The answer 
is that they originated from the best 
mingling of blood lines, plus what we have 
just mentioned. 


A this is only an introduction to ad- 
vising a short route to the right care 
a youngster should have; though the 
trick of attracting the reader’s attention 
has been resorted to, and, at the same time, 
the excuse offered in return is an ardent 
desire for every owner to get the utmost 
out of every dog he possesses, which he 
can do only through having him all the 
time, so far as possible, in perfect con- 
dition. 

The young bird dog’s troubles usually 
first present themselves in the form of 
worms. Unremitting attention all the time 
is the only method of keeping away these 
most dangerous parasites. They come be- 
fore weaning, after weaning, and every 
other time they have a chance to get a 
foothold. We should work dogs when in 
doubt about their being infested, and as- 
suredly do it when we see evidence. About 
the best barometer of a dog’s relation to 
worms is the condition of his gums. 
When afflicted, they are pale; when free 
of them and in good health, they are red- 


of clean, stale bread. When clean, stale 
bread is mentioned, be sure it is fed only 
in that state. If it is the slightest mouldy, 
which is easily distinguishable, never per- 
mit it to be served to a dog in any form. 
Then it is really dangerous. The modern 
prepared foods help greatly in the kennel 
rations. They are easily prepared—some 
need no preparation whatever—and are a 
valuable addition to the menu. They can 
be worked in effectively by way of a 
palatable variety. 


O*E thing should never be neglected: 
See that there is always a supply of 
fresh bones for the dogs. A little meat 
on them will start them gnawing away 
and get the desired amount of tooth-clean- 
ing properties, as well as the necessary 
calcium for them. Some of the weakness 
afield resembling kidney afflictions usually 
is traceable to a deficiency of calcium. 
Truly, bones start some thrilling scraps 
in a kennel yard. But it is only a part 
of their experience and the natural display 
of courage. A scrap never hurts a boy, 
and, unless indulged in too much by 
puppies, acts in the same manner. Once 
in a while, blood poisoning starts from 
a bite. But it can be avoided by prompt 
applications of hot water bathing and 
antiseptics. There is no need to be ap- 
prehensive on this score, however. Many 
a timid puppy becomes a courageous one, 
through fighting to save its highly prized 
bone. 


MAXY of the old school will advise you to 

keep milk away from the dogs, explaining 
their moss-grown theory by declaring it will 
cause worms. Of course, milk cannot cause 
worms. It is a healthy food, with mushes, or 
bread soaked in it. Thus it is classed as a 
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sloppy food, and is not to be served as the main 
diet, but an additional part of it. But do not 
be afraid of buttermilk. Feed it in every way 
possible. If you can cultivate the habit in 
your dogs of drinking it sour every day, feel 
elated. It will help to keep worms away and 
keep their stomachs in good condition. It 
helps produce bone and muscle. Dogs do not 
take kindly to the sour variety, but, when they 
do, it is all to their physical Sesterauene. Some 
kennel owners keep it in their yards ail the 
time in order that their charges may have access 
to it at any moment. Naturally, exercise is as 
necessary as food. Young dogs need plenty, but 
they should come to the point of plenty by 
graceful stages. Never exercise too much at 
first, but start it gradually—just what the dog 
stands comfortably—then increase it to the 
amount you see fit as the animal becomes accus- 
tomed to it. It is a fact, however much crit- 
icisin it draws, that dogs in large kennels are 
too well sheltered. Too many bed together in 
the kennel house. This can be avoided to a 
great extent by arranging for better quarters 
and forcing the dogs to remain outdoors during 
the daytime, in case it does not rain or other 
inclement weather appears. Modern kennels are 
so arranged that dogs can be barred from them 
during the day, while the other door is left 
open so that they can be aired. If so con- 
structed that sunlight reaches them unhampered, 
it amounts to practically 90 per cent in sanitation. 


POSSIBLY it is only a fancy, but it is my 

firm belief that many contagious diseases 
would be avoided if an extra wire fence were 
provided for twenty-five feet all around them. It 
would pay for itself by preventing contact of 
the inmates with stray dogs, as a great part of 
them is diseased, and they have a great pen- 
chant for visiting continually the close neighbor- 
hood of kennels. You will never have the 
loathsome disease of mange in your kennel if 
you dip your dogs weekly in the lime and 
sulphur dip. It will not only keep them free 
of mange, but of that almost ever present an- 
noyance, fleas and lice. They are pests which 
only such kind of watchfulness will avoid. No 
new arrival should be permitted entry into a 
kennel until after he has been subjected to 
dipping and a reasonable length of time in isola- 
tion, where he can be observed closely for 
symptoms of any other malady developing. 
Never forget that he may have been exposed to 
some virulent disease while en route to you. In 
cases where only a dog or two were kept in 
what quarters were available and which were 
not conveniently arranged for systematic clean- 
Have boxes 


liness, it must not be neglected. 

or barrels for the beds. Burn all the bed- 
ding after it has been used for some time 
and smear the interior with coal oil. Take the 


dog out in the woods or on a vacant lot and 
rub him all over with an ointment composed 
of one quart of lard or cottonseed oil, and one- 
half pint of coal oil. Give him a clean place 
to roll in. Then exhibit no haste to return 
home with him. The fleas which the mixture 
does not kill will leave him promptly, but, if 
his old quarters have not been properly taken 
care of, the animal will again be infected shortly 
afterward. It takes several applications of this 
dope to rid a dog of lice. hese parasites are 
great stickers, dig deep in the skin, and show 
great artfulness in multiplying plentifully and 
selecting spots which men are prone to over- 
look with applications for their destruction. They 
yield to the lard and coal oil treatment when 
applied consistently. Be sure to get it soaked 
in well around the ears and muzzle parts which 
are most likely to be overlooked, owing to the 
dog’s dislike to having the ointment smeared 
around sensitive places. 


FOR a large or small kennel, personally I am 
a great booster for the concrete or tight floor. 
They are so easily scrubbed that the laziest ken- 
nel attendant has no excuse for not keeping them 
clean. We know the arguments against con- 
crete floors: cold and dampness. ff concrete 
floors are painted well, neither water nor other 
liquids will soak into them. Then place a loose 
board floor over them and you have quarters 
fit for a king. While in summer a dog likes to 
bed on the ground because it is cool, such a 
place cannot kept rid of fleas and they will 
multiply rapidly. As dust is an inevitable re- 
sult of bedding on the ground, eye troubles are 
pretty sure to follow and there will be very 
dirty environments. It is the easiest thing in 
the world to keep a kennel clean if you accustom 
yourself to caring for it at regular intervals. 
You cannot succeed in raising healthy young- 
sters without making cleanliness your daily 
slogan, and applying it to everything from 
dishes to drinking water and ail other utensils 
required. Cleanliness is just as necessary in 
the yard. No dropping should_remain; they are 
to be gathered and buried. It is just as im- 
portant to clean up the heaps of food that are 
left uneaten. 

Feed your dogs twice a day, very early in 
the morning and late in the evening. Never try 
to force a dog to eat more than it apparently 
wants. All we have described above obviously 
means the expenditure of some physical energy, 
but what is the use of buying and trying to 
raise dogs unless you are willing to do it? 





Ducks fly hundreds of miles in search 
of food. Every year some of their fav- 
orite feeding grounds are destroyed by 


drainage, salt water, storms, carp and pollution. 


Unless additional 


feeding grounds are established in their place, wild ducks and 
other waterfowl will become 


scarcer and scarcer. 


You can help in the great work of conservation as hundreds of 
others are now successfully doing by planting favorite duck foods 


in the waters near you. 
for waterfowl. 


Wild Rice is the prime food and cover 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE 


is big, plump seed, full of vitality—twice the size of ordinary seed. 
Produces more feed. Requires less seed because of high germina- 


tion, 


Shipped anywhere for planting soon as ice is gone. 


Also 


Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 35 other plants attractive to fish, fur-bearers and 


game of all kinds; also ornamental water and bog plants. Somethin 


suitable 


for practically every locality and condition. Liberal discount on early orders. 
toon ag experience helping others successfully develop feeding grounds 


all over S. and Canada. 


pert advice on planting problems gladly given. 


Write for our helpful planting information and recently reduced price list. 


302 D. Block 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
Oshkosh, 





Wisconsin 





and cover for game fish. 


and Sago Pondweed; 








TWINBROOK GAME FARM 
OFFERS 

Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen, 

Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 

serves. Fifty species of pheasants, Ducks, 

Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 


Estate and Park. 
Satis facti nd fe arrival fe 
0.W. HOLTON, Owner, “Box 134, “““Middictown, N. J. 


AQUATIC FOODS-ATTRACT WILD DUCK & FISH 


You can’t drive wild ducks away from good feedin 
waters after you provide plenty of their favorite 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato f 
20 other natural foods which are hardy and guar- p 
anteed to grow are described in free literature. 
problems, receive free expert planting advice and literature. 


a WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331, 








grounds. Thousands will come to your local 
oods. Many of the same plants provide food 


Write, tell us your 





Oshkosh, Wis. ~ 


WE OFFER FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Versicolor, Prince of Wales, Golden, 
Mongolian, Lady Amherst, Ringneck, 
Melanotus, Silver, Reeves, White and 
Manchurian Eared Pheasants; five 
varieties of Peafowl, Fancy Ducks, Pit 
Games and Silky Bantams. 
Send $1.50 for colortype catalogue. 
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Ring Neck Pheasants 


Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys 


Wild Mallard Ducks 


Breeding brilliantly plumaged game 
birds yields a generous return—in both 
pleasure and profits. A well-stocked 
game preserve is a distinct asset to 
any country estate; and there’s no 
better sport than pheasant and duck 
shooting. Then, too, besides the sport, 
there’s always a ready market for 
eggs and “breeders.” 


We are already booking orders for 
eggs for early Spring hatching. Best 
stock only; and safe delivery guar- 
anteed or adjustment made at full 
price. 









MONTCALM 





Charles Kirby, Manager, R. F. D. No. 4, Phoenixville, ee 


CHILES & COMPANY, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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Ring Neck Pheasant Eggs delivered 
in April or May, 1926, at $25.00 per 
hundred. June delivery $18.00 per 
hundred. 


Wild Mallard Duck Eggs delivered 
in March and April, 1926, for $25.00 
per hundred. May delivery $20.00 per 
hundred. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs, 
Spring delivery, 50 cents each. 


Terms: Net—20% with your order. 
Balance 10 days before shipment. 


GAME FARM 
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--If you are interested 
in Fox Raising 
HES E’S a book to read 

BEFORE you invest in the 
silver fox business —crammed 
full of dependable information 
regarding this fascinating in- 
dustry —discusses every p 
of this profitable business, even 
the pitfalls. Written by R. T. 
Moore, president of the Ameri- 
can- National Fox Breeders 
Assn. A complimentary copy 
will be sent you on request. 


BORESTONE 
MT. FOX CO. 
505 Slavin Bldg. Pasadena, Calif. 








LEARN 
Silver Fox Farming 


Mail course now obtainable 
in a new uncrowded field. 
Condensed, practical, 
no written answers re- 
quired. Send for free in- 
formation. Ask about in- 
troductory price. 

DUFFUS SILVER FOX CORP. 
Dept. F, 38 W. 34th St., New York 


Lister’s Superior Silver Black Foxes 
PEDIGREED, REGISTERED and SCORED. 


One of the highest scoring ranches. Very fine 
1925 pups and a few proven breeders for sale 
outright or on attractive ranching contracts, guar- 
anteeing increase. Best references. See our display 
“AD” in Black Fox Magazines of New York. 


LISTER SILVER BLACK FOX Co., Quincy, N. H. 


BIG PROFITS 


money. 

izes with 12 entries at the 

rite for 

prices and terms. Ask for 

our booklet “The Silver Fex 
What It Is.” It is free. 


ante 
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CHATS ABOUT FUR BEARERS 
By Frederick Haverford 


T is just as well to give a fox a good 

name, and, if some system of nomen- 

clature be employed, not only can the 

stock of a particular ranch be identi- 
fied, but the breeding of a particular animal 
can be pretty well guessed at, from the 
show name given to a fox. In horses, 
cattle, swine, dogs and even cats this 
manner of naming animals is in common 
use, so much so in the case of race-horses 
that the names chosen are not only highly 
interesting but often educational. Above 
all is the name of the sire and the dam 
suggested, or some incident or historical 
character is presented, so as to give even 
the fairly educated person an inkling as 
to ‘the progenitors of the animal whose 
name has now become public property. 
The initial of the name of the ranch or 
its owner is often used in this connection 
or a prefix or affix often gives great effect. 
Thus we will have “Victoria Victor” or 
“Victor of Victoria”; and then would fol- 
low all the real or made-up words or 
syllables commencing with V and making 
up quite an uncommon cognomen with 
“alliteration’s useful aid,” and, of course, 
using the prefix or affix as suggested. The 
“Victors”, “Victorys” could have any num- 
ber of numerals placed after their names, 
as registered foxes; but it will be always 
well to hold back a particularly striking 
name, until you have a real good fox to 
fit it. Some there are who say that good 
names are difficult to think of. A com- 
mon crib for any unimaginative person 
will be found in a first class dictionary. 
Turn up the Vs in Webster, and discover 
what a lot of first class and highly dis- 
tinctive and suitable names there are under 
that heading. 


[* is easier to breed down than up; in 
other words one’s stock will dwindle 
im size and quality if small bitches or 
vixens are kept for brood purposes. As 
in the wild state there are foxes and foxes 
—some a lot of nobler or higher class 
animals, and of better strains or back- 
breeding than others. Therefore the size 
of the dams should be kept up, for like 
mostly produces like. Coat and sire—as 
size and fur must always be the shibboleth 
of the intelligent fox breeder; and no 
stock breeder of any kind of animals, 
domesticated or otherwise, can keep up the 
high level of his stock unless he is ever 
mindful of the size and the quality of his 
female breeders. There is, of course, an 
immensity of good in keeping up one’s 
stock by intelligent and almost prodigal 


feeding. But a race of dwarfs produces 
dwarfs, and big men, as a race, are 
descended from big people. And it is so 
with the lower animals. Keep up the 
size of your bitch foxes; for it is easier 
to breed down than it is to breed up. 


HE exportation of black, silver and 

arctic foxes to Europe has only just 
commenced, and an enormous overseas 
market will soon be at the beck and call 
of breeders of foxes in North America. 
It is a very great mistake to think that 
Europe is bankrupt—or on her last legs. 
As a matter of fact there is more luxury 
enjoyed on the other side of the Atlantic 
than there is anywhere else in this world. 





A BEAUTY, ALIVE OR DEAD! 
A Rosebank Ranch Fox of Great Excellence. 


Where there is unalloyed freedom in the 
way of domestic enjoyments, there will we 
find a veritable lap of luxury, and where 
dress and jewels hold sway. Next to my 
lady’s diamonds, pearls and rubies, come 
her furs. And surely a women never appears 
lovelier than in the folds of her fine robes 
of this kind. Europe then must and will 
(as indeed she always has) be the most 
potential market for the furs of certain 
of the fur-bearing animals of America. 
The bounteousness and beauty of fox fur 
is more than beautiful, yea, even the beauty 
of the lily is more than often adorned 
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by the presence of these black and silver- 
tipped attributes. Bearing this in mind, 
the European market for live foxes will 
become greater and greater, and this can 
only mean increased prosperity for the 
breeders of silver foxes on this side of 
the water—those breeders who produce 
a uniform and good-sized fox, with an 
abundance of fur—over and under coats— 
profuse and of the right texture. As J. M. 
Bossax, one of the judges at the Buffalo 
show last November, reminded his 175 
hearers at the Statler hotel: “Remember 
you are breeders for fur and not for 
stock.” By this the speaker meant that 
numbers or quantity must give way to 
quality. 


ARKETING such confections as 

silver fox skins is just as important 
as the merchandising of gems or precious 
stones. It is perhaps not generally known, 
yet it is a fact that if the De Beers 
Diamond Company of Kimberley, South 
Africa did not restrict its output of 
diamonds, these stones would become as 
common as garnets, and every char- 
woman in New York would be wearing 
white stones more or less of the first 
water! This is no phantasy or imagina- 
tion, but a cold, solid fact. If De Beers 
didn’t reserve its output and control the 
diamond market through holding the 
biggest stock of diamonds, these stones 
would become as common as pieces of 
glass, and no one would value or covet 
them, because of their use among the so 
called common people. In the old days 
of Kimberley there were individual dig- 
gers; but the far-seeing Cecil Rhodes and 
others amalgamated these properties, re- 
stricted the output, and always keeping the 
demand in view, De Beers still doles 
out diamonds to the hungry and 
those who will become still hungrier. If 
some such sticking together could be 
managed by our ranch owners, Oh! what 
a market there would be for silver foxes 
and their pelts! Co-operative classification 
or grading of skins and live specimens 
might mean an ever-increasing demand for 
fox-fur, after all a more useful and really, 
desirable luxury than even the diamonds 
of De Beers and their associates. 


CABLE from Plymouth, England, 
41 dated Dec. 22, stated that a wireless 
demand by the liner Rotterdam requested 
that on her arrival, three pounds of flea 
powder be provided to be used for the 
benefit of a “cargo” of silver foxes, on a 
voyage from these United States to 
England. The ship had on board 161 
foxes, and these animals had been so 
crowded on the voyage that they had be- 
come flea-infested. Great care should be 
used in the choice or use of flea powders. 
There are some notably unsafe, one or 
more poisons from the ingredients that 
make up the powder, penetrating through 
the pores of the skin of the animal and 
causing death. It will be therefore well 
for the owner to become acquainted with 
the make-up of these dressings, and submit 
for analyses the powders to properly 
qualified persons. Otherwise there might 
be trouble and serious at that. Fleas are 
familiar to most owners, and the fleas’ 
very lively propensities are more mis- 
chievous and annoying, if less disgusting, 
than the lice which with them infest and 
torment the fox. Numerous are the means 
suggested for the destruction of fleas, and 
scores of drugs, simple and compound, 
are in vogue for the purpose. There is 
a powder consisting, it is believed, of the 
powdered flowers of Pyrethrum roseum, 
and is used in a dry state by simply rub- 
bing it into the roots of the hair or blow- 
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ing it in with a suitable miniature bellows. 
It is said that the wild fox gets rid of his 
fleas by backing into the water, the fleas 
fleeing from the element, and crawling 
up through the hair until the head or tip 
of the nose is reached, the fox then dip- 
ping his head into the water, and thus 
getting rid of his guests. Or, as some 
claim, he starts the exodus from his head, 
gradually immersing his body until the 
parasites reach the end of his tail when 
reynard gives the fleas the slip in his own 
way. 


MORAVIA, the scene of Professor 
Absolon’s discoveries, is situated in 
the heart of Europe. This old country, 
now part of the Czechoslovakian Republic, 
is proving to be a veritable treasure house 
of prehistoric man. The great finds have 
been made near the town of Prerau. 
Travelers on their way from Vienna to 
Cracow or Warsaw are familiar with 
Prerau. Some two miles from Prerau is 
the picturesque village of Predmost, and 
near here is a limestone cliff fully a 
hundred feet in height. Deep in the 
loam and brickearths of these fields have 
been unearthed the most extensive settle- 
ment of pre-historic man so far discov- 
ered in Europe. The discoveries just 
made—of which Professor Absolon is 
now publishing accounts, reveal the fact 
that the Moravian village was the me- 
tropolis of the mammoth hunters of 
Europe. Here, it is claimed by scientists, 
was a tribal centre, 20,000 years old. In 
an oval tomb, 13 feet long and 7% wide, 
were found skulls and bones of twenty 
individuals. Some were of men, others 
were of women; children, too, had their 
representation. With the bones of a child 
lay a beautiful necklace; beside another 
there was the skull of an Arctic fox. 
The mammoth hunter had a care for his 
dead. The contents of the tomb are now 
preserved in the museum at Briinn. How 
many years have come and gone since 
the mammoth civilization had its day at 
Predmost? There are two ways of ob- 
taining an answer to this question. We 
may take the reckoning given to us by 
geologists, particularly by those who have 
studied the ice age, says Sir Arthur Keith, 
or we may base our estimates on facts 
and figures supplied by archaeologists. 


A MENDED land laws are urged by 
Alaska for fox farming, indeed the 
report of Governor Parks declares a 
change is necessary for the development 
of the territory’s industry. On December 
7 the agent of the Associated Press at 
Washington, D. C., sent out the following 
in part: 

Amendments to the Federal land laws 
for the territory of Alaska to permit 
leasing of public lands for fox farms and 
reindeer grazing were recommended to 
the Secretary of Interior today in the 
annual report of George A. Parks, Gov- 
ernor of Alaska. 

With fox farming already ranking as 
one of the territory’s chief industries, the 
report declared it was necessary that the 
government permit the use of public lands 
for this purpose, in order to encourage 
the territory’s development. Leasing of 
lands for reindeer grazing, it was added, 
would do much to protect the reindeer in 
their ranges. 

Allotment of a part of the revenues 
from the seal islands to a fund for the 
support and maintenance of the public 
schools. 

Creation of a constabulary or territorial 
police responsible for law enforcement 
in the territory to replace the eight or- 
ganizations now in existence. 








Ican make $1000 to $3000 a year; will do the 


same for you with one pair of 


Silver Black Foxes 


Easy terms; no ranching charges the first season; 
steel breeding peus, nest house and full equip- 
ment; feeding, mating, breeding, health, sanita- 
tion, veterinary, and sales service included in 
price of animals. My guarantee is:—every animal 
is out of prolific pure bred stock with vitality to 
reproduce litters that show deep full furred raven 
black pelts, dense under-fur; fine texture guard 
hair, 25% to 50% clear silver; good brush with 
pure white tip. 

Original pairs and pups without rust or tinge, 
subject and eligible to registration, classification, 
scoring, and judging by any accredited judge as fit 
for breeding purposes, prior to final payment 
being made to me. 

I build ranches complete, furnish competent 
caretakers, and deliver breeding foxes on con- 
signment, to be sold on a cooperative basis of 
profit, which means quick returns on the invest- 
ment. I do not employ salesmen, but if you wish, 
come and inspect my foxes, verify théir pedigrees 
of pure breeding, and registration in Canadian 
Livestock Rocords; make your selections, and I 
will allow all your expenses to be deducted from 
purchase price according to my standard price list. 
Booklet and information $1.00, sent to responsible 
persons, who can furnish financial reference. yrite 
or telegraph for appointment to visit ranches, 

STEPHEN J. McDONALD 
Importer and Breeder 
Fur Bearing Animals for Breeding Purposes Only. 
P.O. Box F 296, Grove City, Pa. 
(Member Associated Fur Farms of America) 
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msl your success. 
MT. MORRIS, MICHIGAN 


TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


74, 
¥ 


ee ee 
GENESEE SILVER FOX 





Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 


ee 
TIP TOP SILVER BLACK FOX CO., IN 
Breeders of HIGH-GRADE FOXES 


Two large ranches; several hun- 
dred high-grade foxes to select 
from, several of them closely re- 
lated to the Worid’s Champions, 
1923 and 1924 shows. Write today 
for our broad guarantee and terms, 
also booklet, “SILVER FOXES 
AND GOLDEN RETURNS.” 


Address PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and silvers; high quality; low prices: 
six bank references; over twenty-five year period 
many satisfied customers. Booklet free, tells all; 
Agents want 

CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, F. Empire Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


-Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or $1 for 6 issues. 

W vite Dep't F 
SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W. 34th St. New York 
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Team-work 


Will Win! 


SOLATION and individual effort indepen- 

dently applied accomplish little in a great 

movement. Disagreement and discord delay 
culmination of great conservation projects. 


Harmony and co-operation and co-ordination 
of effort by national, state and local organiza- 
tions and individuals will achieve complete 
success for the preservation of wild life. 


Don’t play a “lone hand” and delay 
the game. Write for explanation of 
our Club Affiiliation Plan. 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


American Game Protective Association. 
Woolworth Building. New York City 


Gentlemen: 
I enclose $.................. to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked beiow. 
Combination ination Prtec. including 
One Year's Membership 
Publicatice in American Game 

I a BR ccccctnencesenecnesscsemmesnnssnnnstioness $3.00 

Ou re Life...... : scatatieteiionmipedseiliainantnie 2.50 
Outdoor Recreation... 3.00 
Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) (Trapshooting) 3.50 
Sportsman's Digest... 2.2.2.2... c.ccsceene eee 2.00 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expirauon of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to “AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 60 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 


RTSMAN’'S CREED 
( Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport life. 


endanger human 

Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 

Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
pes Seas Saas Property owners, and also their 
eelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-' 
Discourage the killing of , for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophi 
Study and record thenavural history of game pecies in thei 
of science. 
Love Nature and its denizens. and be a gentleman. 


Signed 
Address 
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FOUR NEW 
PICTURES! 


The four pictures shown at the side are reproductions 
of the same paintings which were used as covers of 
recent issues of FIELD AND STREAM. After the ap- 
pearance ‘of each of these pictures we received scores of 
requests for reproductions for framing; and accordingly 
we have had them made. 


They are absolutely faithful reproductions of the 
original paintings, in full colors, done by a newly per- 
fected process. They are of great beauty, cannot be told 
from the originals except by close examination, and are 
on a fine grade of specially made, heavy, white paper. 
They are 914x114 inches, with a margin of 4 inches, or 
1314 x 1514 over all—the ideal size for framing. 





The picture of the setters is from an oil by the great- 
est living painter of hunting dogs, Percival Rosseau. The 
original is valued at several thousand dollars. The pic- 
tures of the quail, ducks and geese are from paintings by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt, who is regarded by many as the great- 
est of all artists who portray American game birds and 
wild fowl. They were made especially for FIELD AND 
STREAM. 


We offer you a complete set (4) of these pictures— 


With a YEAR’S $ 757 
SUBSCRIPTION, D715 
new or renewal, for ~~ @ 


We guarantee these pictures to be fine and beautiful 
enough to merit hanging in the den, dining-room, bed- 
rooms or halls of the finest homes. If you do not agree 
with us, if you are disappointed in them for any reason at 
all, return them to us and we shall refund your money 
immediately without question. 


We know of no pictures which would be more appro- 
priate for hanging on the walls of hunting club, yacht 
club or any other club whose members care anything 
about our game birds. For a few pennies you can make 
your club a present which every member will thank you 
for, if you have no room for them at home. 


If you are a subscriber for FIELD AND STREAM you 
doubtless intend to renew when your subscription expires. 
By doing it now you may obtain these four lovely pic- 
tures for only 25 cents extra. If you are a newsstand 
buyer we point out the fact that by accepting this offer, 
you will receive the next 12 issues and these four pictures 
for 25 cents less than the 12 issues alone will cost you 
if bought from a newsdealer. 


And here is another suggestion— 








Get a subscription from a friend 
($2.75) and send it with 25 cents 
of your own ($3 altogether) and 
we'll send the magazine to him and 
a set of the pictures to each of you!! 


FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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—to Nature L 


While they last—this beautiful Nature Booklet, gorgeously illustrated in natural colors 
and filled from cover to cover with a wealth of fascinating Nature lore and other inter- 
esting detail, is offered you without cost or obligation to introduce the new edition of 


The NATURE LIBRARY 


‘* The most beautiful Nature Books ever published at a popular price ”’ 


[* YOU are one of the many thousand 
Nature Lovers who have always 
longed to own acomplete Nature Library, 
but have felt that the price of a good 
edition was beyond your reach—here’s 
wonderful news for you. 

After years of planning and building, 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., have issued in a 
new form what the publishers consider 
the most beautiful and complete set of 
Nature books ever offered at such a 
reasonable price. 

No effort has been spared to make this 
library a thing of lasting beauty, ser- 
viceability and practical worth. The con- 
tributors are from the greatest recog- 
nized authorities in the country—the il- 
lustrations are of the finest ever pro- 
duced—the printing and binding represent 
the best of American bookmaking. In 
every respect these sets are as sumptuous, 
as comprehensive and as intensely inter- 
esting as many of the most expensive 
editions. It is only because they will be 
published in huge quantities that this 
amazingly low price is now possible. 


6 Handsome Volumes 
1,800 pages of text—288 lifelike illustrations 
in full color—silk cloth binding—gold titles 
and decorations—excellent grade of paper—= 
clear type—generous size of 6 x 9 inches. 
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BUTTERFLIES) ANIMALS | wita ROW®y TREES 


Nature Secrets You Want to Know 

Here in these six beautiful 
you will find everything you want to 
know about the wonders of nature. 
There are “Animals” by Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, “Garden Flowers” by Robert 
M. McCurdy, “Butterflies” by Clarence 
M. Weed, “Trees” by Julia Ellen Rogers, 
“Birds” by Neltje Blanchan and “Wild 
Flowers” by Neltje Blanchan. 

The information is authoritative and 
scientifically accurate, and all six books 
are written in a bright, entertaining, read- 
able style. The habits of birds, butter- 
flies and animals, the colors, scents and 
habitats of trees and flowers are de- 
scribed in such an intimate, natural 
manner that you seem to hear or see 
them as you read. 

In the most delightful way imaginable you 
learn just where to look for the first tender 
leaves and birds of Spring—just how the trees 
eat and breathe—how fast the elk’s antlers 
grow—-what butterflies are of most value to 
artists—what flowers are the most satisfactory 
to plant in our gardens. 

Reading these books is, in very 
spending a holiday in the great 
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What plant flame if 
touched with a 
Why the Beaver 
finished ? 
How the chrysalis changes into the 
butterfly ? 
What wild-flower_ kills 
food? 
Only a 
nature 
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drinking in deep draughts of pure air—br 


eath- 


ing the fragrance of bright flowers lying in the 


shade of lofty trees—listening to ecstatic 
notes. € n ce 
more fascinating than the most thrilling n 


bird 


They make the whole romance of nature 


ovel. 


An Achievement of Publishing 


The beauty of the appearance of the Nature 


Library cannot be over emphasized. 


Each 


volume is beautifully bound in gold decorated 


silk cloth. The 
easily readable. TI 
eighty-eight magnificent 


type is large and clear 
There are two hundred 
illustrations in 


and 
and 
full 


colors, reproduced with marvelous effectiveness 


by a famous process—hitherto 

cause of its great expense. 
Wouldn’t you like to know more about 

wonderful Nature Library? Wouldn't you 


never used be- 


this 
like 


to know how easy it is for you to have it for 


your very own—how you can 


examine it in 


your home for 5 days without cost or obligation? 


Coupon Brings Beautiful FREE Booklet 


A limited supply of the 


beautiful booklets 


mentioned above have been prepared especiall, 
to tell you everything you ought to know about 


this Nature Library. 
of the color photography and will tell you 
the Nature Library is now within easy 
of all. But please send at once. Nature Le 
all over the land are snatching away 

beautiful color booklets like wildfire—and 
supply is dwindling fast. No obligation. 

for your copy now—mail the coupon 
ONCE. 
Garden City, 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. N-92, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE your beautiful colored 
booklet describing the Nature Library. Also 
complete details of special introductory offer 
and free examination privilege. It is under- 
stood, of course, that this request will not 
obligate me in any way. 
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It will show you samples 
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Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. N-92, 
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